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With a Scope as wide 


W 


as Industry 


ESTON JUNIOR instruments are everywhere considered 
the authority in the maintenance of power lines, in the dis- 


covery of power leaks and in profitable maintenance of indus- 
trial electrical equipment. QLight in weight, compact, easily 
portable and ruggedly housed in strong Bakelite cases. En- 
gineers know that they can depend upon Weston Juniors 
with the same confidence they have in the switchboard 


current. 


line. @ Weston Juniors are made as A. C. Ammeters, in 
single and double ranges, A. C. Voltmeters and Watt- 
meters for single phase alternating current and direct 


For further information, address— 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION, 


13 Weston Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Electrical Industry Congratulated for 
Its Social Service 


S THE custodians of an outstanding and 





public necessity of American life, the 
electric light and power companies of the 
country are consciously realizing more 
and more the social significance of electric service. 
This was very apparent at the convention of the 
National Electric Light Association held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., this week. Leaders of thought in na- 
tional life, as well as “elder statesmen” of the in- 
dustry itself, repeatedly touched on this aspect of 
the electric light and power business, and it indicates 
a widening of vision and a more responsive and 
enlightened leadership which speaks volumes for the 
future. 

Each recurring annual convention of the N.E.L.A. 
is usually said to be “the best one we ever had.” 
One can say that of 1926, and give reasons with 
rather more than usual particularity, because it has 
been in some respects unique. By the elimination 
of parallel sessions on all but the first day, attention 
was focused upon certain broad considerations that 
are of prime concern to every one in the electric light 
and power industry, whether major-generals or just 
captains and lieutenants. This focusing was made 
effective by the character of the program. 


HE contributions and addresses and the com- 
posite effect of them were likewise significant. 
They constituted an authoritative interpretation of 
the industry by its recognized leaders from one or the 
other of three major viewpoints—the commercial, the 
oclological and the economic. The commercial need 
aggressive development of new business to keep 
industry well balanced and prosperous was 
ressed by such leaders as Samuel Insull, S. Z. 
tchell, E. W. Lloyd, J. E. Davidson and Guy 
Tripp; the social responsibility, in its relations 
n customers and with the entire body politic, to 

p itself in such a state of financial and political 
th as will justify its continuance as an outstand- 
example of individual initiative and private en- 


terprise, by such outstanding men as Owen D. Young, 
R. H. Ballard, Secretary James J. Davis of the De- 
partment of Labor, Secretary Andrew Mellon of the 
Department of the Treasury, W. E. Creed, William 
Allen White, William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and others, and the eco- 
nomic, by a host of the industry’s best engineers and 
executives, who told of the industry’s part in raising 
the standard of living in the United States to a 
height unapproached anywhere else on earth. 

Practically every item in the four-day «program 
stressed one or the other of these considerations. 
Generally speaking, the papers and addresses by per- 
sons outside of the industry were in corroboration of 
those that came from within the industry. It was 
especially gratifying to note that the men who spoke 
for labor expressed a recognition of power as sup- 
plied by the industry, in its effect upon the earning 
and enjoying capacity of the masses. 


XHIBITS which formed part of the convention 

and which comprised the finest array of elec- 
trical equipment ever assembled under one roof were 
as interesting as the convention itself. Indeed, they 
constituted, almost literally, a post-graduate course 
of one week in equipment development and progress, 
and indicated the extent to which manufacturers have 
co-operated with the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation in telling and demonstrating the innumerable 
advantages of electricity. All in all, the observations 
of leaders noted elsewhere, laudatory as they are, 
give but an imperfect impression of this great con- 
vention, unprecedented in interests represented, in 
attendance and scope and in extent of exhibits: The 
full report appears in this issue and shows that the 
electric light and power industry is no longer content 
to devote itself solely to the improvement of power 
production, but recognizes its civic, social and indus- 
trial responsibility to the country for more intensive 
development and for more intelligent understanding 
of economical and democratized service. 
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The Engineer Keeps on Top 
of His Job 


HE engineers have done such a good job in the 

light and power industry that many utility men 
take their work for granted. In some degree the im- 
pression prevails that the engineering aspects of the 
industry have been so perfected that only minor prob- 
lems remain. As a matter of fact, the technical work 
of the utility engineers is more difficult and greater in 
quantity than ever before. A survey of the reports pre- 
sented at the N. E. L. A. convention shows that many 
major engineering problems await solutions before the 
industry can progress with the greatest economy. In- 
terconnection of systems, a greater use of transmission, 
increased density of load on distribution systems, larger 
power ratings on equipments and a multitude of minor 
engineering problems in design and operation inci- 
dental to the operation of the large central-station 
systems call for first-class engineering talent. 

The service reliability of waterwheels and steam tur- 
bines leaves much to the imagination. A transmission 
line is not yet a structure built to a standard specifica- 
tion and then forgotten. Every phase of the utility 
business has its technical problems which must be 
worked upon from an economic as well as a technical 
basis. Fortunately, the engineers go ahead with their 
fact finding, their experimentation and their construc- 
tion without caring or thinking much about publicity 
or thanks. They are workers who find greatest joy in 
working. Yet the industry should be grateful to this 
competent group which accomplishes its work with no 
fanfare of trumpets. Their success in their tasks 
largely measures the progress of the industry, and they 
need and deserve the utmost encouragement and co- 
operation. 

This year the engineers have measured up to a high 
standard. They are working with a better perspective 
and are building the industry upon more. definite plans. 
They are anticipating developments before conditions 
become critical. But in addition to technical progress 
it is a notably encouraging sign in the industry to find 
engineers participating more largely in the manage- 
ment, public relations and commercial aspects of the 
utility business. Their solid thinking and definite ap- 
proach to problems are certain to aid in building better 
conditions in the industry. 





Accounting Section Praised for 


Excellent Work 


AVORABLE comment on the work and the program 

of the Accounting Section was heard on every hand 
at the N. E. L. A. convention. The section program 
was of unusual caliber and breadth, for it consisted 
of addresses on vital and broad industry topics by men 
of established reputation and standing. The reports 
this year were good, and the general development of 
the section’s work was very encouraging to the 
industry. 

It is time for the accountant to come into his own 
in the light and power industry. Business should be 
built on facts. Too long has the industry progressed 
on the basis of opinion and guesswork. A knowledge 
of costs and returns and complete records of the ram- 
ifications of the utility business are essential for its 
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successful conduct. The accountants are measuring up 
to their opportunities and to the business necessities. 
They are approaching their problems with a broad per 
spective and an intimate knowledge of the needs of 
executives. A study of the report of the statistica! 
methods committee should be made by all men in the 
industry, for it represents work started which has 
great possibilities ahead. 

The accounting reports and the splendid program car- 
ried out at Atlantic City have earned the hearty 
approval of the whole industry. No group could focus 
its attention upon large affairs in the electrical field 
with more effectiveness. 





Well-Merited Award Goes to Chicago 


HIS year’s award of the Coffin prize to the Com- 

monwealth Edison Company of Chicago is well de- 
served. Few utilities have a more commendable and 
consistent record of promise and performance. Its five 
major generating stations are among the largest and 
most efficient in the world, and the company’s output of 
electricity exceeds that of any other generating system 
using steam as a motive power. 

Under the personal and sagacious leadership of 
Samuel Insull, the Commonwealth Edison Company has 
always occupied a position of prominence and leader- 
ship in the electric light and power industry. His driv- 
ing force and vision have been an inspiration not only 
to his own very loyal organization, but to others within 
and without the business, so that the name of Insull 
stands high up among the names of America’s captains 
of industry. Nor is his reputation one whit less in 
England and on the Continent of Europe. 

For service to the community the Commonwealth 
Edison Company stands pre-eminent. The _ [Illinois 
Commerce Commission rates it as the best in the state, 
and no company generating exclusively from steam sells 
more electricity per capita. Last year more than 23 per 
cent additional load was connected to the circuits of the 
company, the average consumption per residence was 
brought up close to 500 kw.-hr., and the per capita use 
in Chicago increased to 920 kw.-hr. Approximately 
$4,000,000 of electrical merchandise was sold over the 
counters of its electric shops. 

Aggressiveness has always been one of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Mr. Insull’s aim having always been to supply all 
the electricity used for any purpose in Chicago. For 
that reason there are few isolated plants in the terri- 
tory served by the company; the transportation sys- 
tems derive their energy from the lighting companies’ 
circuits, and now the Illinois Central Railroad Company 
has contracted with the company for all the electricity 
it will require in its electrification. 

From a strictly engineering angle, the Common- 
wealth Edison Company has ever been a pacemaker. T0 
secure greater reliability its high-tension transmission 
system has been rearranged, and a 132,000-volt super- 
power tie-in ring between contiguous generating sys- 
tems in Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin has been worked 


out, with Chicago as its hub, in the interest of ai! the 
communities and companies concerned. Thus al! the 
resources of the various companies may be pooled, the 
base load of the interconnected region carried ou the 
most efficient equipment of the combined companies, and 
the less efficient equipment held in reserve. The a! 
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rangement is as broad as its conception and is one of 
the many economic movements taken by the industry to 
expand its service with profit to the user and to the 
enhancement of public relations. 

3ut why narrate further? The Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company is recognized as one of the industry’s best 
utility companies, and Samuel Insull is everywhere ac- 
claimed as the most outstanding advocate of electric 
light and power service. The Coffin prize committee 
did well in making an enduring acknowledgment of 
these facts, 





Death of Carl Hering 


HE ‘sudden death, totally unexpected, of Dr. Carl 

Hering, electrical engineer and inventor, one-time 
president of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and of the American Electrochemical Society, has 
taken away one more outstanding figure in the group 
of men who created the electrical industry in America 
a generation ago. At the request of the ELECTRICAL 
Wortp, B. A. Behrend of Boston, a close friend of 
Doctor Hering’s, contributes the following editorial trib- 
ute to his memory: 

“This is an impersonal age. The rapid increase in 
human numbers, the geometric rate of progression fre- 
quently styled or misstyled ‘progress,’ leaves only the 
flood of quantities, be they motors or automobiles or 
other mass production, in its chaotic tracks. So many 
events take place every minute that the memory of man 
is staggered and bewildered. Yet it appears to be the 
truth that the protagonists of scientific industry are, 
if not the creators, yet the means through which devel- 
opment takes place. 

“Dr. Carl Hering was one of the men who exerted 
a profound influence on the electrical art of our time. 
His inventions of electric furnaces and his contribu- 
tions to electrochemistry are a testimony to the useful- 
ness of his labors. Like his contemporaries in electrical 
engineering, he was essentially a physicist. He sought 
scientific physical training, and he told the story of 
how he wrote as a young man to the founder of the 
Siemens & Halske Company, Dr. Werner von Siemens, 
asking his advice where to obtain fundamental knowl- 
edge of electricity. Doctor von Siemens replied in a 
long letter suggesting the electrochemical laboratory of 
Doctor Kittler at Darmstadt, to which the young Amer: 
ican student repaired. The fascination of theoretical 
work never forsook Doctor Hering, as is indicated by 
an extensive correspondence with the writer of this 
editorial. 

“The courtesy of Dr. Werner von Siemens, then a 
very great and important man, extended to this un- 


known young American, shaped doctor Hering’s life. 
He in turn, tried to aid others, young and unknown, 
in 2 similar manner. There are many whom he has 
thus assisted. These notes would indeed fail to do 
Justice to Doctor Hering were they not to refer to 
his untiring devotion to his friends. Among them was 
th late but unforgettable William D. Weaver, with 
Whom he was at the latter’s death. During the writer’s 
grave recent illness Doctor Hering came twice a long 


listance to cheer and encourage. 

~ the worth and value of a man’s imprint on our art 
gaged by the quality of his work and by his per- 
Sonatity. The writer of this editorial had shared for 
three decades the friendship of Doctor Hering and had 


is 
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exchanged opinions with him on the subjects on which 
he worked. Testimony to his gentleness, courtesy and 
consideration, profound sportsmanlike interest in all 
subjects pertaining to the field of electricity, must be 
rendered by all who knew him intimately. ‘Earth would 
never touch her worst were one in fifty such as he!’ ” 








Commercial Men Challenged 


HE commercial men in the light and power industry 

have been challenged by their leaders and their 
executives. At the convention was presented a brilliant 
series of addresses on commercial possibilities. Data 
and opinion were given to show what is needed to do 
the job required of the commercial men. They were 
made acquainted with their opportunities and were 
challenged to show competency. 

Let them take advantage of the executive hearing 
afforded them and the executive support promised to a 
sales plan and a sales policy. They are invited into 
the councils of the mighty to aid in industry develop- 
ment. They should accept the challenge with enthu- 
siasm and show their competency by their works. 

No fear of censure should be permitted to outweigh 
a direct and thoughtfully prepared commercial attack 
on industry problems. The essences needed to bring 
success are enthusiasm, knowledge, confidence and hard 
work. If they embark upon their work with the con- 
fidence produced by enthusiasm and conviction their 
success is assured. There is no place for the negative 
and no chance for vacillation. 

The will to win out is the chief factor in every con- 
structive activity. Edison has it. So had every man 
who has built a business empire—Hill, Carnegie, Gary, 
Ford. These men did not ask, “What is the matter with 
it?” They said, “I bet I can make it work.” The 
commercial men in the electrical industry should seize 
their opportunity in that spirit. 





When Obstacles Arise 


HEN endeavor in any given direction does not 

bring the desired progress, it is not uncommon 
for those concerned to seek the viewpoint of others in 
similar occupations; but it takes a broad-minded per- 
son to solicit the view of some one “on the other side 
of the fence,” if it is anticipated that the individual 
consulted may have an opposite view from that of the 
consultor. None the less, views so derived often enable 
the unsuccessful person to terminate wrong procedure 
in solving problems and “start on a new tack” that will 
be more effective. 

Those engaged in the electrical business know what 
they think of certain problems and of methods of pro- 
cedure in solving them, so that discussions within the 
industry may simmer down to the most harmonious 
agreement; but still the progress desired may not be 
obtained. In such matters as public relations, elec- 
trification of railroads, or any other problem in which 
persons outside of the electrical industry are involved, 
why should not the outside point of view be sought? 
What evidence would have to be given to these men 
to bring them to share the enthusiastic opinion of the 
electrical industry? Many fine talks by outside men at 
Atlantic City gave the key to what the electrical indus- 
try must do if its problems are to be successfully and 
permanently solved. 
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Newly Elected Officers of the 


National Electric Light Association 
for 1926 


1. R. F. Pack 
President 
2. M. H. Aylesworth 
Secretary 
Percy Young 
Treasurer 
4. J.B. Miller 6. H. T. Sands 
Vice-President Vice-President 
5S. M.S. Sloan 7. P. S. Arkwright 
Vice-President Vice-President 
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N.E.L.A. CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS, MAy 17-20, 1926 


An Industry with a Soul Is Filled 
with Opportunities 


Résumé of N.E.L.A. Convention Gives a Composite 
View of Great Achievements—Work Well Done Pre- 
pares the Way for Greater Advances—Electricity Ded- 
icated to the Cause of Advancing Standards of Living 


forty-ninth convention of the National Electric 

Light Association, held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
from Monday to Friday of this week, and set still 
higher standards for their industry. To the number 
of eight thousand they mingled together and attended 
Sessions of unusual excellence. Able addresses, com- 
mittee reports and conferences were supplemented by 
enjoyable entertainments and an exhibit of much merit. 
As stated by Managing Director Aylesworth, each year 
Sees new records established, and this year only lack 
of exhibit space and the exhaustion of hotel accommo- 
dations prevented still larger attendance records and 
exhibits of unprecedented magnitude. 

The following résumé of the convention work and 
activity is supplemented elsewhere in the issue by 
full reproductions of notable addresses and condensed 
and interpreted abstracts of printed committee reports. 
This survey of the convention presents to the industry 
many thoughts for consideration and many ideas which 
can be put to work. 

The vanguard arrived on Sunday, and by Monday 


orty-ninth men appeared in full force at the 


evening more than five thousand were present to attend 
the reception of President J. E. Davidson, there to 
dane and renew their friendships. On Tuesday the 
busin ‘Ss program of the convention opened brilliantly. 
Well-expressed and thoughtful addresses were delivered 
to a vast audience which filled the convention hall to 
Capacity. The opening meeting started appropriately 
witl a welcome from Mayor E. L. Bader of Atlantic 
ef who has the gift of story telling. The presiden- 
al ; 


S Amntas ° ‘ ‘ 
adress of J. E. Davidson was, in his own words, 


“not a swan song,” but a stirring call to arms, that 
the industry might continue work of the character 
which has given it its present enviable position. Presi- 
dent Davidson saw no clouds on the horizon and told 
of the great work done during the past few years. 
He urged, however, that the industry be militant in 
the cause of better service. 

Treasurer W. A. Jones gave an interim report of 
N.E.L.A. finances which showed a prosperous condi- 
tion and gave an indication of the scope and magnitude 
of the organization’s activities. Income from dues 
amounted to $890,000, and other items built up the 
sum of $1,325,000. Disbursements as of April 30 
amounted to $683,000. This money was spent for run- 
ning expenses, research, advertising, exhibitions and 
the hundred and one other activities of the association. 

An encouraging report was received from the mem- 
bership committee. Chairman Howard K. Mohr outlined 
comprehensive plans to complete the campaign to get 
a full quota of each class of members in order to have 
the entire electrical industry fully represented. 


CONVENTION OUTGROWS ATLANTIC CITY 


The convention is limited in size only by the exhibit 
and hotel capacity of Atlantic City, Managing Director 
Aylesworth said in his address. Size, however, should 
not create overconfidence, he declared, and much re- 
mains to be done before the industry can rest on its 
earned laurels. Growth has been almost spontaneou 
and increases the responsibility of the industry to ren- 
der public service. The duty of utilities is to ma 
service available primarily rather than to stimulate 
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demands for service, and the conditions in this country 
call for active work. 

In Mr. Aylesworth’s opinion a good job has been done 
with power business, and this is evidenced by the indus- 
trial and labor conditions in this country. But to main- 
tain a balance and to keep public confidence it is 
essential that the industry give service to homes in 
greater measure. Only a 10 per cent job has been done 
in relieving homes from drudgery. Then again rural 
service offers great possibilities for industry activity 
and the co-operative study now under way is of large 
potential value. Mr. Aylesworth said that national co- 
operation and a keen sense of public service had made 
industry progress possible and should continue as funda- 
mentals in the future. 


SLOAN STRIKES FOR Goop PUBLIC RELATIONS 
In a vigorous and telling address M. S. Sloan, chair- 


man of the Public Relations National Section, called for 
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cessfully during the year. In an eloquent and forceft! 
manner Mr. Sloan pleaded for greater recognition of 
the work of the public utility information bureaus 
calling it fundamental and most important. A dolla) 
spent in public relations work is an investment iy 
public confidence and understanding and an insuranc: 
against menaces that may arise. Promotion of good 
public relations especially deserves and needs executive 
attention, he repeated, for this work progresses less 
rapidly than other developments in the electrical indus- 
try have done. 
YOUNG GIVES HIs VIEWS 

In a scholarly and thoughtful address Owen D. Young 
presented his personal views on outstanding utility 
topics. He said that, after all, public relations was 
the utility anchorage as public service was the objective 
of utility ambitions. His observations led him to be- 
lieve that utility managers know too much about their 
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executive support and attention to public relations. He 
asserted that public opinion is now favorable to the 
industry and that this is true because of vigorous, 
systematic and efficient work on _ public relations 
throughout the country. Results attained give reasons 
for gratification but not for satisfaction. The public 
relations problem is not yet solved and present condi- 
tions call for still greater and more effective efforts. 
Public utility information bureaus require executive 
co-operation to become most effective, Mr. Sloan said, 
and their quiet, continued efforts are of the greatest 
value. He told of the splendid work done by the nine 
committees and complimented the women’s committee 
especially. 

Briefly but comprehensively Mr. Sloan told of the 
public relations activities of the year. Rural electrifi- 
cation advertising had been very effective. Over nine 
million sets of messages to customers were sold and 
eight hundred and fifty thousand sets of messages to 
stockholders were used. A new edition of the book on 
political ownership of utilities was issued and widely 
circulated. The speakers’ handbook is ready and a 
booklet for children has been prepared. Co-operative 
public utility advertising work was carried on suc- 
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business and the public too little. There is too wide 
a separation in knowledge. When customers buy stock 
in a utility the utility executive should take stock in 
public welfare. He must be a non-partisan citizen as 
well as an operator if he is to gain public confidence. 
Education is needful for the utilities and for their 
customers in fundamental principles such as the public 
good, safety to investors and public service. Partisan- 
ship of a selfish character is out of place in the modern 
world, and education is the greatest eradicator of false 
opinions and prejudices. 


THE N. E. L. A.’s Two FIELDS 


Holding that the National Electric Light Association 
has two distinct fields, the first as the voice of the 
electrical industry and the second as an agency for the 
advance of the electrical art, R. H. Ballard, who made 
an address on the functions of the association, said that 
it is difficult to say which of these two fields is the 
more important. Each depends upon the other. As the 
voice of the industry, the N.E.L.A. should add to the 
common good by contributions of sound economics, wise 
policies and correct vision. It was his opinion that 
the public policies activities of the association in ‘luded 
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IRVING E, MOULTROP 


the important task of informing the public of the pit- 
falls into which political and economic heresies may 
entice it. 

The concluding report of the meeting was by W. C. L. 
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MARTIN J. INSULL THOMAS N. M’CARTER 


Eglin, chairman of the committee on constitution and 
bylaws, who announced a proposal for changing the 
name of the Technical National Section to Engineering 
National Section. 





National Section Meetings 


Accountants Hear Excellent Addresses on Broad Topics—Technical Men Present Many 
Noteworthy Reports—Commercial Session Atmosphere Invigorating — 
Women’s Work a Feature of Public Relations Sessions 


UESDAY afternoon was devoted to the work of 
the four national sections—Accounting, Commer- 
cial, Technical and Public Relations. At each 
meeting there was a large and enthusiastic audience. 
The meetings were opened by the section chairmen, 
who outlined the scope of the year’s activities and the 
progress made, although their formal addresses on the 
work of their respective sections formed part of the 
program at the general sessions. The concentration of 
the respective sectional proceedings in one session each 
met with general approval. 
At three of the sessions—namely, public relations, 
commercial and technical—-the programs consisted 
largely of reports by the different sub-committees. In 


conformity with the recent practice of publishing re- 
ports in serial form, many of the committees made no 
printed report at the meeting. Complete abstracts of 
the printed reports will be found in a separate section 
starting on page 1139 of this issue. 

Many favorable comments were heard in regard to 
the meeting of the Accounting Section. Notable ad- 
dresses were given on topics of vital importance to the 
industry, many of which in no way dealt with the 
detail or technique of accounting. The broad grasp 


of industry problems displayed and the enterprise shown 
by the accountants in bringing leading men before the 
meeting to speak on vital topics seemed to be greatly 
appreciated. 





FRED H. SMITH 


R. H. BALLARD 


DUDLEY FARRAND 
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Steady Technical Progress 


J. C. Parker Calls Halt on Unnecessary Standards 
and Codes—Hydraulic Units Surveyed— 
Serial Reports Numerous 


FEATURE of the Technical National Section’s 

meeting was the address of John C. Parker on 
“The Significance of Codes and Standards.” The whole 
philosophy of standardization and its social significance 
from the standpoint of service to customers was devel- 
oped admirably by Mr. Parker. He contended that no 
code or standard on instruction or operating practice 
should be made unless tradition and well-tried-out ex- 
perience had established them practically before they 
were formalized. Another type of code or standard 
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serial reports this year. A. D. Bailey, the chairman, 
reported that there have been no radically new devel 
opments in the art, but steady and continuous progress 
is being made on all aspects of power generation and 
the long-desired day has arrived when a kilowatt-hour 
can be produced for a pound of coal. 

The training of better metermen and the perfection 
of the meter in practice have been major topics of 
interest to the meter committee as outlined by A. G. 
Turnbull, the chairman. The underground system com- 
mittee told through C. H. Shaw, the chairman, of its 
work on the high-voltage cable situation during the 
year. The study of impregnated paper had proceeded 
very satisfactorily and rapid progress was made in the 
development and installation of cables for very high 
voltages. 


Under vollabe ~ 
Reduced revenue 


AN ANIMATED CHART SHOWED REVENUES FROM LIGHTING 


might, in his opinion, be warranted where a small 
minority willfully and stubbornly impeded progress, 

The chairmen of the various technical committees 
presented reports, and an interesting ceremony was con- 
ducted in which Charles B. Scott, chairman of the ac- 
cident prevention committee, presented the Insull medal 
for lifesaving to I. P. Crum of the Union Gas & Electric 
Company, Cincinnati. 

E. C. Stone, chairman of the electrical apparatus 
committee, briefly outlined the scope of this committee’s 
work and emphasized the large number of serial reports 
produced this year. He said that two major technical 
developments much to be desired are better high-voltage 
insulation and equipment of greater capacity for inter- 
rupting circuits. The hydraulic power committee pro- 
duced a notable survey of the service reliability of 
hydraulic units. The chairman, R. L. Thomas, also 
called attention to the notable serial reports on the 
subject. of turbine-wheel pitting. 

Co-operative work on inductive co-ordination has been 
proceeding during the year, H. S. Phelps, chairman of 
the inductive co-ordination committee, reported. Great 
progress has been made, and there has been quite .a 
betterment in the rélationships of the several parties 
interested vitally inthis topic. New problems have been 
introduced by new types of railroad signaling control 
equipment and by the popularity of radio broadcasting. 

The prime movers committee has published several 


Utilities Gain in Public Faith 


Customer Ownership Adds 236,000 Stockholders— 
Savings Bank Investments Legalized in 
Fourteen States—Work of Women 


HEN the Public Relations Section met in the 

WV ballroom of the Million-Dollar Pier on Tuesday 

afternoon a large audience was present to hear 
the reports of the various committees. M. S. Sloan, 
chairman of the section, stressed the relationship that 
should exist between a public utility and its patrons. 
Brief interim reports were made by the committee on 
co-operation with educational institutions, the commit- 
tee on information bureaus and the committees on pub- 
lic relations advertising and information. 

In the opinion expressed by the committee on cus- 
tomer ownership, that movement has been the most 
powerful single factor leading up to the present well- 
being of the industry. Last year more than 236,000 
new stockholders were secured and $297,000,000 was 
raised through customer-ownership companies. Since 
1914 1,183,410 shareholders and more than one billion 
dollars have been obtained. 

The manufacturers’ advertising committee reported 
that the sum total this year of national advertising by 
the manufacturers in the interest of the electric |izht 
and power industry has been double the amount of last 
year, which was a record year. 
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L. S. STORRS 


The committee on public speaking reported that its 
efforts had met with no little success. During the year 
at least 10,000 talks were made on some phase of the 
public utility business to audiences aggregating one 
and a half million people. 


WOMEN MAKE PROGRESS 


The women’s committee was shown to be making 
greater strides than ever. During the year it has 
developed a large number of worth-while speakers. It 
asked of executives and officials deeper understanding, 
a sympathetic attitude and fuller co-operation. 

Further studies on employment, compensation and 
pensions were made by the industrial relations com- 
mittee in addition to consideration given the subject 
of health. These topics were treated at length in the 
report of the committee. 

In the first four months of this year insurance com- 
panies, savings, national and state banks and trust 
companies invested more than $427,000,000 in electric 
utility bonds and in the same period more than $68,000,- 
000 of electric utility securities have been sold to the 
public, aside from many millions bought locally through 
customer-ownership plans. These figures were pre- 
sented by the committee on the relations with financial 
institutions. From June 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, said 
the report, the issues were bonds totaling $677,000,000, 
notes aggregating $62,000,000 and _ stock totaling 
$240,000,000, a grand total of $979,000,000, or $90,000,- 
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000 a month. Fourteen states have adopted laws per- 
mitting investment of savings banks and trust funds 
in public utility securities. 





Accountants’ Fruitful Meeting 


Notable Addresses on Finance, Holding Companies, 
Legal Problems and Taxation, with 
One-Minute Reports 


| SHE Accounting Section and its chairman, C. M. 
Breitinger, were especially congratulated on the 
comprehensive and admirable addresses that were 

presented at the meeting Tuesday afternoon. The 

chairman declared, in opening the session, that the 
future is wide open for the Accounting Section. 

The past year had been a very successful one, but this 

was possible only because of the foundation that had 

been laid down by former committees. The various 
chairmen of committees then gave one-minute reports 
of their committee activities. 

“Federal Taxation” was the subject of an excellent 
address by R. H. Montgomery of Lybrand, Ross 
Brothers & Montgomery, New York. He emphasized 
the point that taxation is an all-the-year matter job 
and should not be considered at intervals of three, four 
or five months. He considered interest-bearing secur- 
ities and how federal taxation affects them, and then 
dealt at length on the applying of refunds under taxa- 
tion laws. 

C. W. Kellogg, president Engineers’ Public Service 
Company, New York, spoke on “Conservation of Fixed 
Capital.” Saying that if capital is to be raised, it must 
be conserved, Mr. Kellogg paid special attention to 
theory and practice regarding depreciation accounts. 

That the stanch capability and increasing profits of 
the electric light and power industry have developed 
among bankers an attitude of complete comradeship 
with the industry was emphasized in the next address 
by R. E. Norton, W. H. Newbold Sons & Company of 
Philadelphia, who spoke on the topic. “The Bankers’ 
Viewpoint of Electric Utilities.” He stated that the 
increased investment in public utilities securities was 
due to the spreading recognition of the earning power 
of these properties. This was the direct result of 
development, betterment of service, consolidation and 
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interconnection. These circumstances force the con- 
servative investor’s attention to this class of security. 

At this time Alex Dow, president Detroit Edison 
Company, was called upon to give an informal talk, 
and his humorous and serious reminiscences amused 
and interested his hearers and did much to diversify 
the proceedings. 

An excellent treatise on holding companies was pre- 
sented by T. J. Grayson, director of evening schools, 
University of Pennsylvania. In his opinion, there were 
two types of holding companies, one good and one bad. 
He thought that some holding companies were reach- 
ing a fork in the road, the right turn leading to success 
and the left to financial ruin. 

“The Electric Utilities’ Legal Problems” was the 
subject of an address by R. J. Baker, of Hause, Evans 
& Baker, Harrisburg, Pa. He considered the utility 
company strictly from the angle of a lawyer, and as a 
lawyer he had found he could get detailed data from 
electric utilities that it was impossible to get from other 
utilities. It is on such data, he said, that all rate cases 
must be decided. 

The last address, on “Retirement Accounting Versus 
Depreciation,” was made by L. R. Nash, vice-president 
Stone & Webster, and, like the others, was a contribu- 
tion of permanent value to the accountants and the 
industry. 

li 


Commercial Men for More Load 


Talks on Competitive Power, Industrial Heating, 
Load Factor and Electric Trucking 
Draw Large Audiences 


USINESS development along sound economic lines 
was the keynote of the Commercial Section Tues- 
day afternoon, when an enthusiastic picture was 

drawn before a large and appreciative audience of the 
industrial market for the sale of central-station energy. 
Chairman E. W. Lloyd opened the meeting by telling 
his hearers of post-war progress in the provision of 
plant capacity, which has now reached a point where 
load development should proceed along more selective 
lines than formerly. He warned the industry against 
complacency arising from great size and urged the 
closest study of rates designed to encourage residential 
uses of electricity. The co-ordination of sales efforts 
and advertising among utilities and appliance manu- 
facturers was highly commended, as was the issuance 
of serial reports during the year by sectional committee 
organizations. 

V. M. F. Tallman, chairman of the power committee, 
then called upon H. W. Derry, chairman of the com- 
petitive power sub-committee, to report upon the work 
of data compilation to assist central-station companies 
in obtaining and holding business, especially in meet- 
ing the competition of Diesel-oil and uniflow engines. 
Mr. Derry exhibited a large portfolio of data which it 
is planned to make available to member companies 
within the next few weeks, and it was announced that 
the committee will act as a clearing house for the coun- 
try and will be glad to receive economic data from 
specific cases for the good of the industry. 

A “high-spot” survey of the industrial electric heat- 
ing market and of the vital importance of training 
central-station men to develop it was given by W. H. 
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Sammis, chairman of the sub-committee on industri 
heating. The speaker reviewed the growth of electr 
heating business to the present estimated total 
1,200,000 kw. connected load in the United States, yiel: 
ing an average revenue of $50 per kilowatt to the ligh: 
and power companies. Turning to educational work in 
this field, Mr. Sammis declared that the advance of 
heating practice has been and is so rapid that textbooks 
are out of date as soon as they can be published, and 
so the electrical manufacturers and the utilities have 
taken upon themselves the main burden of supplying 
intensive training. This year’s school will be at the 
Mansfield (Ohio) works of the Westinghouse company, 
June 14-26. Within the year there have been six geo- 
graphic round-table discussions in various cities and a 
total of 349 men to receive instruction. Fourteen seria] 
reports were prepared during the year on the theory 
and practice of various heating applications and many 
more are in prospect. 





W.C. L. EGLIN AND E. A. BARNES 


Closing the power committee discussion, Chairman 
Tallman paid a tribute to the pre-convention (May 8) 
issue of the ELECTRICAL WorLpD for its analyses and 
forecasts of the electrical market and for its gen- 
eral work in the field of load building. He made a 
strong plea for providing the necessary man power with 
adequate training to build the heating and other profit- 
able loads lying at the door of the industry. 


LOAD-FACTOR IMPROVEMENT 


A thorough investigation of the prospects for load- 
factor betterment was advocated by the load-factor 
committee, whose chairman was R. H. Tillman. Dis- 
cussion touched on the possibilities of interchang- 
ing power with industrial plants and called attention to 
the desirability of the domestic refrigerating load from 
the load-factor viewpoint. 


The last address of the afternoon was by A. G. 
McKeever, president Ajax Trucking Company New 
York, who was presented by Chairman B. J. Martin ol 
the transportation committee. The speaker brie'ly re 
viewed his experience with. electric trucks and di: issed 
their advantages for the short-haul urban field 

The reports of the commercial cooking sub-committee 
and the customer relations committee were pr: = 

ytner 


by title, being previously available in serial ©: 
form. 
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Cabinet Member Urges Industry On 


Secretary Davis Advocates More Light and 
Power—Utility Commissioner Praises In- 
dustry Policy—Lloyd Urges Need for Sales 


RESIDENT DAVIDSON opened the Wednesday 

morning general session by introducing C. L. 

Peirce, chairman of the exhibit committee, through 
whose efforts and those of his associates the record- 
breaking exhibition of electrical equipment was made 
possible. 

The report of the insurance committee was presented 
by its chairman, G. H. Bourne, who stated that insur- 
ance was one of the most important subjects before the 
industry and deserved a geat deal of executive atten- 
tion since it is a contract against disaster through the 
waste of capital assets and a tangible agency for pro- 
ducing more efficient operations. 

An outstanding feature of the meeting was the 
address of E. W. Lloyd, chairman of the Commercial 
National Section. He said that the industry had been 
notable for a development by successive cycles of inter- 
est and activity and that at this time it was entering 
upon a cycle of intense commercial development. 


COMPLETE ELECTRIFICATION THE GOAL 


The commercial goal of the industry, in the opinion 
of Mr. Lloyd, is thesgeneral and complete electrification 
of America, which requires a competent selling staff 
and a proper form of rate and pioneering merchandis- 
ing. At the conclusion of the address R. F. Pack con- 
gratulated Mr. Lloyd on his fine talk and stated that 
the report deserved the most careful attention by all 
utility executives. He heartily indorsed the revival 
of activity in commercial affairs instituted by President 
Davidson during his administration and hoped this 
interest would be maintained. 

The rate situation in the industry was next outlined 
by Edward Gruhl, chairman rate research committee, 
who urged all utility executives to study the publication 
of the committee “Rate Research,” which will contain 
many items of practical value. The committee is study- 
ing seriously the effect of the form of rate structure 
on business development and the influence of the eco- 
nomic characteristics of the business on rate making. 

An admirable survey of the industry from the stand- 
point of regulatory commissioners was given in an 
address by J. F. Shaughnessy, first vice-president Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners. He said the industry itself was responsible 
for its achievements, for it had applied private initiative 
ind energy unhampered by outside influence. Regu- 
latory commissions had served as guides during the 
devel pment and as an impartial agency to protect the 
Interests of the public on the one hand and of the 
utilities on the other, 


SECRETARY DAvis STIRS AUDIENCE 


James J. Davis, Secretary of the Department of La- 
bor, won the enthusiastic interest of the audience by 
covering not only the value of good industrial lighting 


but the general labor situation and the influence of 
electrical developments on better industrial conditions. 
He thought the exhibit itself was worth a journey from 
any part of the United States in that it showed the most 
recent developments in electrical apparatus, and drew 
the conclusion that if the leaders of industry in England 
had exercised foresight to get more production in in- 
dustry, they would not have had their recent labor 
difficulties. 

Secretary Davis desires labor to get a maximum wage 
by earning it through maximum production, and good 
lighting aids greatly in this, he said, by increasing pro- 
duction through removing handicaps to labor and 
improving working conditions. 

INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING CAMPAIGN SUCCESSFUL 

The following address was of particular interest since 
Chairman J. F. Becker reported for the industrial light- 
ing committee and outlined the complete organization 
both national and local which carried out the past year’s 
industrial lighting campaign so successfully. He an- 
nounced these awards of group prizes: First, Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston; second, 
Chicago Industrial Committee; third, Cincinnati Elec- 
tric Club. Divisional director prizes went: First, H. W. 
Derry, East Central; second, J. Daniels, New England; 
third, A. M. Frost, Pacific Coast. Charles L. Edgar 
accepted the company prize award for the Edison Elec- 
tric Iluminating Company of Boston and gave the credit 
for the prize-winning report to Julius Daniels. 

Bruce Barton in his address devoted attention par- 
ticularly to the problem of public relations and stated 
that just as daring and audacious thinking must be 
applied to this problem as has been applied by leaders 
of the electrical industry to solving the problems con- 
nected with electrical development. Public relations in 
the future must be viewed from the standpoint of public 
service and not from the standpoint of self-defense. No 
tradition or precedent exists for development of this 
new type of public relations, but Mr. Barton suggested 
that it is necessary for industry to prove to the people 
that it has a soul as well as a brain. 

A. C. Marshall spoke on budgeting utility business 
from the viewpoint of the engineering executive more 
than that of an accountant and developed the uses of a 
budget as a tool for executives to use. His definition 
of a budget was a formulated plan for activity with pro- 
visions for control of the plan. The magnitude of the 
utility business today is so great that a budget was 
absolutely necessary if an executive expected to keep 
track of company operations. Many utility systems 
have just awakened to the fact that they have “just 
grown,” like Topsy, and are embarking upon rebuilding 
and development programs of great magnitude. The 
fact of this existing degree of obsolescence and un- 
intelligent building is definite evidence that a budget is 
necessary. 
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Public Relations, Interconnection and 


Market Building Occupy Third General Session 


Railroad Electrification Discussed—Influence of Range and 
Radio Development on Commercial Progress—Interconnec. 
tion of Systems Influences Social and Economic Conditions 


lem formed the keynote of Wednesday after- 

noon’s general session. High lights of the pro- 
gram were an address by B. C. Forbes, editor Forbes 
Magazine, New York; the presentation by John W. Lieb 
of some thoughts on central-station policy in railroad 
electrification; an address by W. E. Creed, president 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, upon the social and 
economic aspects of interconnection in California; a 
picture of the radio market by David Sarnoff, vice- 
president Radio Corporation of America, and comment 
upon the electric range report by Guy W. Talbot, Port- 


Or aspects of the public relations prob- 


gooa work in improving service and reducing rates. 
“Mr. Smith” announced himself to be a seeker for infor- 
mation upon the meaning of superpower, interconnec- 
tion and utility consolidations, and asked the electrical 
industry to take more comprehensive steps to explain 
the significance of these trends in company and regional 
activities. He announced himself as “willing to be 
shown” like a true Missourian that these great develop- 
ments are in his interest and stated that he had little 
desire to embark upon the turbulent séa of public owner- 
ship unless forced to do so by selfish and inconsiderate 
policies on the part of the utilities. 





GENERAL TRIPP AND E, J. MEHREN 


land, Ore. Frank Evans, secretary American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Chicago, presented an exhaustive 
paper upon the economic situation of the American 
farmer, followed by brief comment by G. C. Neff, chair- 
man rural service committee. A spirited dialog en- 
titled “Satisfying the Customer” enlivened the proceed- 
ings through clever impersonations by Mrs. Ruth Phil- 
lips Steinhauser, Southwestern Gas & Electric Company, 
Shreveport, La., and Miss Vanabel Seale, Eastern Texas 
Electric Company, Beaumont, Tex. 


“JOHN SMITH” SPEAKS HIs MIND 
ON UTILITY MATTERS 


What “John Smith,” citizen and voter, thinks of the 
electric light and power industry today was interest- 
ingly shown by Mr. Forbes in the opening address 
of the session. The speaker contrasted the popular 
viewpoint of long ago regarding electric service corpo- 
rations with the present better understanding of their 
ends and aims as entertained by the public, and in 
“homespun” language commended the industry for its 


Dr. E. A. WHITE 


C. L. PEIRCE, JR., AND DAN PIERCE 


At the close of his address, the speaker presented the 
Forbes Magazine prize for public relations to the 
Nebraska Power Company, and on behalf of the latter 
President Davidson accepted a beautiful silver cup with 
appropriate thanks. 


LIEB ON ELECTRIFICATION 


Chairman John W. Lieb of the electrification of steam 
railroads committee then outlined the closer relationship 
which is developing between the transportation and 
electric light and power industries. Much work has 
been done during the past few months to clarify the 
status of steam railroads as large power customers with 


exceptional load characteristics and service require 
ments. Eight out of fifteen important electrifications 
buy all their power from electric utilities. The max! 
mum demand is a formidable factor in contracts for this 


class of service and the wide variations in conditions 
under which such business can be secured and ret: 
make a conservative practice in contract drafting 
vitally essential. 
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Predicting that the volume of radio apparatus and 
supply sales in this country will reach $500,000,000 in 
1926, Mr. Sarnoff declared that the only danger con- 
fronting the radio industry is unwise legislation. The 
complexity of the radio problem makes hasty legal action 
threatening to the prosperity of this branch of the elec- 
trical art. “I do not believe it to be necessary,” said 
Mr. Sarnoff, “to make receivers pay directly for radio 
broadcasting. The best proof we have that this is un- 
necessary is that there are more applications for broad- 
casting station licenses than can be accommodated in 
the air. Radio devices are fast taking their place among 
equipment consuming power. An average 200-watt in- 
stallation in the home consumes 8 kw.-hr. per month 
and if such equipment is adapted for use by the 10,000,- 
000 to 15,000,000 owners of receiving sets, the increase 
in central-station revenue will be very attractive.” 

For the country as a whole, Mr. Sarnoff esti- 
mated that if central stations adopt radio merchandising 
in 1927 on the basis of careful studies of the market 
this year, a sales volume of $100,000,000 in additional 
radio equipment will be marketed. 

Guy W. Talbot took the floor and gave the “high 
spots” of the electric range committee’s report, extended 
extracts from which are published elsewhere in this 
issue. The speaker emphasized the fact that this report 
is the product of a thorough engineering investigation 
as well as an analysis of the commercial value of the 
electric range as a load builder. 

Mrs. Steinhauser’s clever dialog showing how to turn 
an irate customer into a friend and stockholder was 
then presented by the author and Miss Seale. The skit 
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was warmly received by a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Creed sketched in bold strokes the enrichment of 
rural life in California as a result of the improved 
service made possible by the interconnection of trans- 
mission systems. He quoted Lord Rothmere’s com- 
ments upon the vital importance of electric power de- 
velopment to the prosperity of the United States and 
emphasized the distinguished Englishman’s comprehen- 
sion of the part unification and interconnection are 
playing in the elimination of wasteful duplication and 
reduction in overhead charges. Electric power is the 
secret of the general prosperity of the American people 
and the Russian Bolshevik leader Trotsky has recently 
complained bitterly that every man, woman and child 
in the United States has at his or her beck and call the 
equivalent of 50 mechanical slaves. The speaker showed 
how interconnection has been accomplishing a much- 
desired decentralization of population in California, 
working a silent revolution in the industrial and agri- 
cultural life of the Golden State, and contributing enor- 
mously to the comfort and convenience of its citizens. 

Mr. Evans presented the last paper of the session, 
which reviewed the economic condition of the farmer at 
great length and visualized the opportunity for loaa 
building in the agricultural field as a whole. Electrifi- 
cation of the farm, the speaker said, must follow pros- 
perity in this most essential of all industries, and it is 
estimated that an investment of many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars will be required to equip the farms of 
this country accessible to central-station lines for elec- 
tric service. 





Public Policy Meeting Draws Thousands 


Edison Guest of Honor—Secretary Mellon Commends the Electrical Industry 
—Martin Insull Depicts Live Issues—Commonwealth 
Edison Receives Coffin Medal 


ever assembled by the electrical industry the 

public policy session on Wednesday night was 
honored by the presence on the platform of Thomas A. 
Edison and by a notable address from Andrew J. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, upon the basic fac- 
tors in the economic progress of the United States. An- 
other enjoyable feature was the award of the Charles A. 
Coffin medal for meritorious service to the Common- 
Wealth Edison Company of Chicago. Chairman Martin 
J. Insull depicted the present state of. public relations 
mn the industry, and a delightful musical program by 
Vincent Lopez and his orchestra and by Elizabeth Reth- 
berg, prima donna soprano, Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, interspersed the more serious events of the eve- 
ning. Fourteen radio broadcasting stations carried the 
music and speeches to all parts of the East and Middle 
West. 

Mr. Insull as chairman of the public policy committee 
told the great audience about the public service policy 
Which has enabled the electric light and power industry 
to grow at such an unprecedented rate, both in magni- 
tude and in popular favor. Quotations from a recent 
notable address of Secretary Hoover were made to set 


\) ITH the greatest and most colorful audience 


forth principles of industry development which have 
long been followed by the executives. The important 
and increasing movement toward customer ownership 
which originated in the utility industry was cited as an 
example of the practical application of a public service 
policy which has signalized the industry’s alertness to 
every opportunity to establish and maintain friendly pub- 
lic relations. The remarkable economies in management 
and operation which have resulted in lower costs for 
electric service in the face of rising costs of other com- 
modities were used to illustrate the principle that the 
industry makes public service the incentive for maxi- 
mum efficiency and management. 

So many aspects of the business were treated that 
the audience could not fail to grasp the fact that the 
utility industry is commanded by men of vision who 
know their business and have definite ideas of how to 
establish and carry out policies always based upon good 
electric service to the American public. 


REWARDS OF PRIVATE INITIATIVE 


Andrew J. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
complimented the association on the part it has taken 
in increasing the wealth of the country and in bringing 
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about far-reaching and beneficial economic changes dur- 
ing recent years. Industry organized by inventions and 
discoveries for mass production has, he said, raised the 
standard of civilization to the highest plane it has ever 
attained in America, which enjoys the greatest degree 
of prosperity and comfort per capita in any country on 
the face of the globe. 


———— 
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During the meeting Chairman Insull asked the auij- 
ence to rise as a mark of their appreciation of the pres- 
ence of the “Father of the Electrical Industry” and 
invited Mr. Edison to step to the microphone. The 
famous inventor took his place and said smilingly: 
“This is the first time I have talked on the radio. Good 
night.” 





Samuel Insull Surveys Industry 


Social Significance of Electric Service Outlined by Speakers—American Women 
Co-operating in Movement to Remove Drudgery from Homes—William 
Allen White Says Electricity Stabilizes American Democracy 


three outstanding addresses were given dealing 

in a major way with the opportunities of the 
electrical industry to sell its service in order to stabilize 
and make better social and industrial conditions. In 
his address, which is printed in full in another part of 
this issue, Samuel Insull showed certain trends in the 
industry with respect to the growth of output in com- 
parison to the increase in investment. The condition, 
while not critical, calls for study and action, and Mr. 
Insull then considered the different classes of business 
available and their effect on the industry situation if 
fully developed. He also treated of the economic and 
service influence of interconnections and the possibil- 
ities of power interchange relationships with large 
industrial organizations. 

A move for the improvement of American home con- 
ditions has been made recently. The co-operation of 
the light and power industry and the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, as outlined in a splendid address by 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, has resulted in the collection 
of a great mass of statistics concerning home condi- 
tions. One result of this survey shows there are more 
homes wired in this country than are equipped with 
running water, and in general there is a very great 
lack of service facilities and labor-saving devices which 
would make women in homes free from drudgery. The 
plan of the movement is to find. out the facts and then 
inaugurate a nation-wide movement to improve condi- 
tions. 

An inspirational address with a maximum content of 
optimism and confidence was delivered by William Allen 
White. His theme was that any industrial groups 
of public utilities which introduced into the social struc- 
ture better standards of production and higher con- 
ceptions of social conduct and greater freedom from 
unequal distribution of the world’s goods were acting 
in a larger capacity than mere peddlers in that they 
were stabilizing the whole social structure and render- 
ing it immune from discontent and radicalism. 

Any people will demand certain services and will pay 
for these services to those who render them. The 
standard of service demanded depends entirely on the 
people and how they have been educated. The electrical 
industry is notable because it has educated people to 
very high conceptions of electrical service and has 
given this service in good quality. Their accomplish- 
ment in doing this under private initiative and enter- 
prise in itself stifles any idea of political ownership of 
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their utilities. In the words of Mr. White, electricity 
has been democratized. The rich and the poor pay the 
same rate for the service and obtain the same quality 
of service. The industry has educated people in the 
use of electricity. For example, they first introduced 
one light into the home. This was followed by more 
lights, and then came irons, toasters, and finally larger 
labor-saving electrical devices. The introduction of 
these things has a greater social significance than com- 
mercial. Although those who did this job probably 
did not realize it, they were rendering the nation a 
great service in relieving people and industry from 
drudgery in production and work and enabling them 
to work and to live under more satisfactory conditions. 
From this viewpoint, they were stabilizing the insti- 
tutions in this country and increasing both the power, 
the capacity and the quality of individuals. They were 
making it possible to introduce an era where each one 
earns what he got and will pay for what he produced. 
In the opinion of Mr. White, the political aspects of 
democracy are merely incidentals, and those who sell 
such services as electricity not only guard against com- 
munism but in addition advance the standards of 
civilization. 

One aspect of electric service was presented by A. P. 
Good, chairman of the wiring committee. An essential 
element in the industry is the lowering of wiring costs 
in homes, and this committee is doing its best to make 
service cheap, safe and readily obtained by utility cus- 
tomers. In his report for the lamp committee, Frank 
W. Smith, the chairman, outlined the tendencies in re- 
gard to lamps. There is a general move toward the use 
of lamps in the 115 and 120-volt ranges. He issued a 
warning about the increased use of four lamps which 
were largely imported. 

The status of inductive co-ordination was outlined 
by R. F. Pack and Bancroft Gherardi of the joint gen- 
eral committee. These gentlemen reported that greatly 
improved conditions had been obtained and that con- 
structive progress was now being had in joint research 
work, in a proper division of costs and in the establish- 
ment of principles for joint use. 

Another feature of the meeting was the presentation 
of prizes by W. H. Onken, Jr., chairman of the prize 
awards committee. He reported that more than 137 
papers had been submitted in the several classes ope” to 
men in the industry and that the general quality of 
these papers was very high. The names of the winnels 
are tabulated elsewhere in this issue. 
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Sales Opportunities an Industry Challenge 


Commercial Men Seek Greater Recognition—In- 
terconnection and Education Discussed—Better 
Outlook for Agriculture Through Electric Service 


desire of commercial men for increased recogni- 

tion and authority were the outstanding topics at 
the fifth general session on Thursday, when Vice-Chair- 
man S. D. Heed of the Commercial National Section 
presented a vigorous plea for more progressive execu- 
tive outlook upon these activities. Henry L. Doherty, 
Gen..Guy E. Tripp and Sidney Z. Mitchell also spoke 
upon the sales problem of the hour, voicing the vital 
importance of the industry’s rising to the opportunity 
before it to increase public good will and build up loads 
far in excess of present outputs. Fred R. Jenkins de- 
scribed the educational opportunities before the asso- 
ciation membership. Chairman C. F. Hirshfeld out- 
lined the efforts of the Technical National Section to 
increase its full usefulness, especially to the rank and 
file of members, and E. J. Fowler discussed the econom- 
ics of interconnection of systems. General Tripp told how 
farm work and life are bettered by interconnection and 
industrial decentralization, and Alex Dow gave an in- 
formal whimsical talk on the philosophy of making 
decisions. 


(Ces of commer sales opportunities and the 


COMMERCIAL PROBLEMS AND POLICIES AROUSE 
NEW INTEREST 
Mr. Heed’s report reviewed the development of 
business building by central stations and declared that 
both executive support and new vigor on the part of 
commercial departments are vital to the larger success 
of utility service. Mr. Doherty discussed the report 
briefly, defending the commercial progress of the cen- 
tral station as comparing favorably with that of other 
industries. He declared that for the good of the con- 
Sumer so far as possible the central station should 
conduct the merchandising operations of its territory. 
General Tripp maintained that the central station should 
lead in merchandising, but that the jobber and the 
contractor-dealer should form a part of the line of 
distribution. The central station should pioneer ap- 
pliances and also sell those which have become stand- 
ardized, but in the speaker’s opinion the electric lamp 
and flatiron are the only conspicuous examples of com- 
pletely standardized devices. He strongly urged his 
hearers not to undertake with cheap or otherwise 
inferior personnel the important sales work advocated 
by Mr. Heed. 
‘.(TCHELL DEPICTS HIs IDEA OF PROGRESSIVE 
COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY 


. Z. Mitchell, as president of the Electric Bond & 


Share ompany, displayed great interest in the com- 

Mercial problems of the central station. He advocated 

electr merchandising by all qualified dealers and 

™ d that the best commercial practice should be as 

Unive) and orthodox as the multiplication table and 

hy il as the department store retailing seen daily. 
ree 


ments make up the greatness of the electric 








Recommendation 


of Special Committee on 
Sales Organization 
and Management 


1. That member companies recognize 
their sales departments as the impelling 
motive force behind creative market de- 
velopment—then hold them responsible for 
profitable load building. 

2. That sales departments and especially 
sales executives be given sufficient authority 
and representation in the company councils 
to enable proper co-ordination of the sales 
function with the complete management, 
thus encouraging creative market develop- 
ment free from the domination of operating 
expediencies. 

3. That member companies develop or 
provide adequate and competent man power 
in their sales departments to make possible 
introduction of complete electrical equip- 
ment into the commercial and domestic life 
of America—that the full benefits of electric 
service may be enjoyed by people now living, 
rather than deferring these benefits to future 
generations. 

4. That member companies, having prop- 
erly evaluated the sales function, then meet 
the open market competition of other indus- 
tries for men of experience in selling and 
sales management. 

5. That sales departments be given ade- 
quate working tools to insure successful ac- 
complishment, where necessary rate struc- 
tures should be revised in the spirit of 
promotion rather than protection—ample 
and competent personnels should be pro- 
vided—adequate appropriation for creative 
market development—reasonable cost allo- 
cations that will not unjustly overburden 
selling with general expense or cost of pio- 
neering new markets. 


By the Committee 


H. N. McConneELi 
T. F. KENNEDY 
S. D. Heep, Chairman. 


industry — one, its inventive and engineering talent, 
which is well developed; two, its financing, which is 
on a sound footing with money obtainable at reasonable 
cost; 
many cases lags far behind the other two. 
mariagers seem to think,” said Mr. Mitchell, “that if 


three, its sales organization. This last 
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their plant is modern and spick and span they have done 
all they should. They say any fool can sell the juice 
which we produce or make up rates to attract business. 
This attitude is away off the mark. We can get plenty 
of beautiful curves in making exhibits of how rates 
ought to work, but too often these take little or no 
thought of the customer’s needs and have no more to 
do with business building than the flowers which bloom 
in the spring. Underpaid sales talent and inefficient 
personnel often try to get the business which is most 
spectacular when they ought to be concentrating on 
getting more business on existing lines and services. 
These people do not analyze in increment cost and find 
out how small it is for additional load in present 
installations.” 


CUSTOMER WILL PAY FOR VALUE 


What the customer can afford to pay for service 
depends a great deal upon its value to him, Mr. Mitchell 
declared. If we will make the rate such that the cus- 
tomer knows how to apply it, and how increased service 
will enable his family to live better and have more com- 
fort and time for home activities and other enjoyments 
and pursuits, we shall be surprised at the response. On 
a small property which Mr. Mitchell’s organization re- 
cently purchased there was a residential energy use 
of only 15 kw.-hr. per month per home, but by com- 
mercial development this has risen to 35, and 100 is 
anticipated in the not distant future, with hopes of 
reaching 200 in a reasonable time. Mr. Mitchell urged 
setting to work to find out what the real increment cost 
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is of adding energy sales in present installations, point- 
ing out that it will be found to be so low, perhaps on the 
order of 2 to 4 mills per kilowatt-hour, that companies 
can afford to adopt rates as low as 4 to 2 cents after the 
fixed charges are met. Let us stop sticking our toes 
in the water at the edge of the pond, said Mr. Mitchell, 
but take off our coats and dive into this sales work as it 
should be done. Mr. Mitchell urged the importance of 
employing sales people with courtesy, tact and ability. 
Such people win mental hospitality in approaching 
customers. The industry needs executives with imagi- 
nation and creative ability to put this job through. 
Sales leaders of the type needed should sit with other 
executives and with the board of directors. In depart- 
ment stores those who merchandise the goods sit at the 
council table. The same should be done in the utility 
field. The speaker said that the utility industry must 
change its methods to do a real piece of work commer- 
cially. The day has gone by when the purchase of 
obsolete or antiquated material and its sale to customers 
can be allowed. In communities served by the Electric 
Bond & Share Company standard stores are estab- 
lished on goods streets, attractive showrooms are pro- 
vided and appliances are sold at a fair profit. It is not 
necessary to give them away nor to sell below cost. 
These latter are poor policy and the commissions are 
also viewing the practice unfavorably since it throws 
additional burdens upon other consumers. The pro- 
gressive company studies its increment costs, services 
appliances and plays the game with jobbers and other 
retailers in the interest of success for all. 





R. F. Pack Elected President 


Memorial Resolutions for Departed Members—President Green of American 
Federation of Labor Talks—Commercial and Accounting 
Reports Presented 


of the most interesting programs was presented. 

W. H. Onken, Jr., chairman memorial committee, 
paid fitting tribute to those of the electrical fraternity 
who had died during the year. 

Commercial aspects of the industry were again im- 
portant subjects for consideration. M. Luckiesh 
presented a survey of the commercial possibilities of 
home lighting that offered very attractive prospects for 
industry action. G. E. Miller told of the great advan- 
tage of electric refrigeration for building load factor 
and increasing consumption with a minimum of new 
investment. This business is especially valuable be- 
cause it can be used in residence business. The report 
of the merchandising committee was presented by the 
chairman, T. L. Phillips. 

In large measure the work of the Accounting Section 
has been outstanding this year. Its admirable pro- 
gram at the convention and the splendid reports were 
evidence that the accountants are taking an ever-in- 
ereasing place and perspective in industry affairs. The 
brief but comprehensive report of Chairman C. M. 
Breitinger fully bore out the convictions of competence 
already held. 

The social significance of industry development as 


\ THE concluding meeting of the convention one 


reflected in industrial and labor conditions was the 
theme of the address of William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. He spoke in differ- 
ent words the ideas so well expressed by Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis in an earlier meeting. Only 
through production can high wages be sustained, and 
only through the development of higher standards of 
working and living conditions can social conditions be 
bettered. Electricity by making power available helps 
to relieve the worker from drudgery and heavy physical 
tasks and gives him opportunity to develop his initia- 
tive and intelligence instead of his muscles. Its lamps 
have helped production and its applications in the home 
and in entertainment and educational phases of living 
have added to the comforts and pleasures of labor. 

Various resolutions of thanks were passed on the 
motion of W. W. Freeman, chairman of the resolutions 
committee. The report of the nominating committee 
was heard and adopted. R. F. Pack was selected as the 
new president and M. S. Sloan was selected as the new 
vice-president. The vice-presidents other than M! Pack 
were re-elected. Percy S. Young, vice-president of the 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company of Newark, 
N. J., was elected treasurer in succession to W. A. Jones. 
Other executive officers continue as before, 
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Comments of Industry Leaders 


What the Convention Meant to Many Utility Executives—Action to Follow 
the Plans Formulated—Social Aspects Predominate in Minds of 
Some, Others React to Commercial Possibilities 


of opinion was secured from leaders of the light 

and power industry. The following comments are 
fresh reactions to the many remarkable aspects of one 
of the most successful conventions ever held in the 
history of the National Electric Light Association. 


T THE conclusion of the convention a cross-section 


Dedicated to Greater Service 
By R. F. PACK 


President-Elect National Electric Light Association 

EVER before has a convention of the N.E.L.A. 

risen to such high conceptions of the duty of the 
industry to its public. This happy state of affairs is 
the result of long years of devotion to ideals visualized 
by the pioneers of the central-station and allied manu- 
facturing fields. These ideals are now being made 
known to the public in ways that carry conviction of 
the purpose of the industry to go forward to still more 
remarkable triumphs in service, winning the right to 
continued prosperity by the dedication of personnel and 
equipment to the welfare of American civilization in 
all its phases. No one can see any limit to the good 
works which lie before this industry. As the varied 
events of the forty-ninth convention recede into history 
the fruits of this, the largest gathering of electrical 
men ever assembled, will long be enjoyed by their cus- 
tomers and the inspiration of the occasion will sustain 
many a man and woman in the coming months of labor 
in their home territories. As president-elect, I look 
forward with confidence and joy to the co-operative 
achievements possible to us all in the coming year. 


Dominant Note Public Relations 
By FRANK L. DAME 


President North American Company 
TTENDING the forty-ninth convention—my first in 
fifteen years—was almost like the return of Rip 

Van Winkle to his former haunts. I found the same 
delegates still attending in the interest of their respec- 
tive companies, and thousands of new faces, but the 


revelation to me was in the changed policies of the con- 
vention itself. 

No longer were the problems of technical, accounting 
and financial detail the keynote of the sessions. Instead, 
as is the case in the changed attitude of the industry 
itself, | found the dominant note to be public relations. 


This subject formed the basis of nearly all of the ses- 
sions and indicated the close relationship of the electric 
industry to the social and economic welfare of the nation. 

I was greatly impressed by the fact that the delegates 


did not confine their sessions to internal criticism, but 
Invited the criticisms of people without the industry, 
of such prominence as William Green, Secretary James 


J. Davis and others, who forcibly told them of their 
problems as seen from the outside. 

Every problem was attacked, not from the local stand- 
point of any company or territory, but from the broad 
viewpoint of its effect on the industry as a whole. 

I am told there were 8,000 people at the convention. 
What a wonderful thing it would be if our more than 
17,000,000 customers could attend one of these sessions! 
What a greater knowledge they would gain of the vital 
things that have advanced the industry to its present 
position of leadership in the United States! 


Social Relations the Keynote 
By J. F. OWENS 


President Oklahoma "Gas & Electric Company 

HE convention, perhaps the most successful in the 

history of the association, was outstanding. Not be- 
cause of the splendid attendance, not wholly because the 
leaders of the industry were present, nor yet because of 
the wonderful exhibits, giving, as they did, a material 
demonstration of the advance of the industry, but rather 
was it epochal because of the fact that the spirit or soul 
of the industry seemed, through all the sessions, to be 
projected in a very concrete manner. Running through 
all the addresses and reflected in the attitude of the 
delegates, as evidenced by their interest, was an expres- 
sion of an abiding sense of the responsibility that is 
ours in the development of the new social order that 
is dawning, and in the continuance of which our in- 
dustry must play an important part. 

More than the dollars and cents, more than kilowatt- 
hours and turbines was stressed the opportunity that is 
ours to eliminate the drudgery in the home and the 
back-breaking toil of the farm; of releasing for culture 
and development the housewives and homemakers, the 
factory hand and the farmer. This theme was very 
fittingly climaxed in Thursday’s splendid morning ses- 
sion through the addresses of Mrs. Sherman, Samuel 
Insull, William Allen White and Gen. Guy Tripp. It was 
evident that the industry as a whole is deeply conscious 
of the fact that it and the public are partners in the 
fullest and best sense of the word. 


Commercial Engineering Hits Its Stride 


By Guy W. TALBOT 
President Pacific Power & Light Company 
ONSPICUOUS among the achievements of the con- 
vention just closed is the recognition given to the 
need of team play between engineers and sales forces, 
which found typical expression in the study of electric 
range problems presented to the delegates in Atlantic 
City. We see in the industry a new interdependence 
among its technical and business organizations. We 
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have always had this in good measure, but lately the 
problems of public utility development have become so 
comprehensive that their correct solution is no longer 
safely to be sought by “playing a lone hand” depart- 
mentally. Right decisions on matters of commercial 
policy put heavy responsibilities on personnel and its 
leadership. The aid of the engineer must be sought 
from now on in attacking these obligations, even as the 
help of the commercial man is becoming more and more 
valuable in many engineering tasks related to load 
building, the provision of capacity at points specified 
and in interconnection programs. With this co-opera- 
tion, we may go forward confidently to new achieve- 
ments with surer feet and clearer heads. 


Growth of N. E. L. A. Challenges 


Admiration 
By P. S. ARKWRIGHT 


President Georgia Railway & Power Company 

ROM small beginnings this industry has now grown 

to man size indeed, and the end is not yet. All parts 
of the country are contributing to its development, and 
all quarters will continue to do this so long as the asso- 
ciation lives vitally and serves its membership as prac- 
tically as it does today. Here in Atlantic City has been 
painted a greater picture of the commercial opportuni- 
ties of electric utilities than ever before; the importance 
of seeking still better public relations has been em- 
phasized, and the engineers have come together with 
profit and inspiration. Now the work of the account- 
ants partakes of this expansion of interests, and all 
along the line we see bigger things being done in better 
ways. 

We cannot measure the benefits of the countless 
thousands of contacts such a convention—and only such 
—makes a reality. When size and quality go hand in 
hand, as has been the case here, what may not be ac- 
complished! 


Public Relations Make Progress 


By R. H. BALLARD 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Southern California Edison Company 

NE of the best signs of real progress is the care 

taken to avoid oversatisfaction in relations with 
others. This industry has reason to rejoice over the im- 
provement of its public relations during the last decade, 
but a striking note in the convention proceedings has 
been the realization that almost infinitely more remains 
to be done than has already been accomplished. There 
has been no patting of ourselves on the back here, de- 
spite the fact that by and large our public relations 
were never so good. It will be a long time indeed before 
we can expect even 90 per cent understanding of our 
industry on the part of the public, but each convention 
records real and substantial gains in public friendship, 
and we believe these gains will be held. Fortunate is 
an industry which serves a public of American intelli- 
gence! This is our happy and privileged lot, and if 
we take up the work of the coming year in this knowl- 
edge we may well be confident that its close will see our 
great industry more firmly imbedded than ever in the 
regard of those whom it serves so well. 
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Greatest Labor-Lessening Industry 
of the Age 


By PAUL A. SCHOELLKOPF 
President Niagara Falls Power Company 

i. ONE attending an N.E.L.A. convention for the 

first time this meeting is a revelation of the enor- 
mous scope and rapid growth of the electric light and 
power industry. For years our system has occupied 
first place among the generating systems of America 
in kilowatt-hour output, but because we were purely 
producers and wholesalers of electricity we did not par- 
ticipate in central-station activities through association 
membership. More recently our interests have broad- 
ened through interconnection with other systems, and 
with this has come a new appreciation of our responsi- 
bilities to our industry and recognition of our oppor- 
tunities for service and co-operation. 

This getting together provides a splendid occasion 
not only for the formal interchange of ideas through 
the prepared papers and speeches, but an equally valu- 
able informal exchange through conversation and rub- 
bing elbows with the worth-while men of the greatest 
labor-lessening industry of the age. 





The Industry Needs Salesmanship 


By S. Z. MITCHELL 

President Electric Bond & Share Company 

HERE are no longer any skeptics in the electric 

light and power industry. Every one is convinced 

of the magnificent future in store for it—a future that 

will transcend its present great accomplishments even 

as these transcend the accomplishments of a quarter 

century ago. The only point at issue is the speed with 

which the goal shall be attained. Can the present rate 
of growth be materially accelerated? 

That depends on generalship. Off-hand it may appear 
difficult, but no task will prove impossible to the indus- 
try if the spirit of courage and determination contin- 
ues to pervade its ranks. Let those who will rest on 
past laurels. The men of the era, the captains of the 
future, will press on at double quick to fresh achieve- 
ment. 

Intelligent co-operation is a primary necessity. Some 
executives urge their engineering departments on, while 
really the engineers are more often to be found in the 
van than in the rear. Does not the urging belong else- 
where? If all of our commercial departments were im- 
proving the load factor and adding new customers to 
central-station lines at a rate to keep the engineers 
busy building stations and extensions, and all the engi- 
neers in turn were pounding away at the executives 
for more money for power plant and other facilities, 
and all these varied activities were synchronized and 
co-ordinated and on a large enough scale, the electrical 
industry would experience a growth which would dwarf 
all past records and swamp the manufacturers with 
orders. Then, if, on top of this, zeal and enterprise 
would lead executives to develop more virgin territory, 
thereby expanding the service, and to seek new trans- 
mission line connections so as to conserve investment, 
the industry might be said to measure up to its oppor- 
tunities. 

With unbounded faith in the country and enthusiastic 
pride in the industry, we need have no fear of the out- 
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come. Money in sufficient quantity will be available for 
all our legitimate requirements; the best executive, 
engineering and commercial talent will knock at our 
doors, and the public will give us just consideration 
and reward. Americans are not penurious. In the 
United States it is performance which counts, and the 
greater the opportunity the fuller the return. Confident 
of the experience and skill gained in long years of 
service, let us get on the job and complete it. Eventu- 
ally the use of electricity will be universal. That is 
inevitable. But why wait until somebody pushes us? 
Why not speed up interconnections and develop more 
new territory now? Above all, why not find ways and 
means of utilizing to a greater degree the investment 
already made? 

In an engineering sense we have achieved wonders; 
but, generally speaking, we have not shown the same 
creative ability in solving our commercial and public 
relations problems. Better salesmanship backed by 
sensible rate structures, I feel confident, will increase 
income and gain public favor faster than anything else 
the industry may do. We have provided abundant and 
excellent facilities, but the public doesn’t use them 
enough, chiefly because we have not coupled superior 
engineering with pre-eminent salesmanship. That as I 
see it is now the major task before the industry. 





Public Service Features Stand Out 
By J. J. O’BRIEN 


President H. M. Byllesby & Company 
AM MOST strongly impressed with the character and 
high ability of the men who are on our program. Of 
the subjects emphasized, that relating to the achieve- 
ment of the electrical industry in lightening manual 
labor and increasing the productive powers of the 
worker easily stands out above the others. The close 
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relationship between the welfare and comfort of the 
American people and electrical progress never has been 
set forth so completely and forcefully as at this great 
convention of the N.E.L.A. 


Develop Sales and Public Relations 
By H. B. FLOWERS 


President New Orleans Public Service 

T WOULD be trite to say that this is the biggest and 

best convention of the N.E.L.A., because this 
gathering of leaders must always reflect the state of 
the electrical industry, and each year finds that young 
giant head and shoulders above his shadow of the past 
year. Largest attendance, most inspiring addresses 
and discussions and reports, therefore, are a matter of 
course. But not so with the record of actual accom- 
plishment for the twelve months reviewed and the 
unusual promise for those to come. These are the 
things that impress me most in this convention, with 
special emphasis on two important phases of our busi- 
ness. The first is demonstrated in the exhibits, far 
superior to any in the past‘in numbers, in scope and in 
promise of future public service. I would particularly 
single out the display in electrical refrigeration, which 
I regard as the outstanding recent development of our 
industry, assuring a real continuous load. That is an 
infant we cannot afford to neglect. The other matter 
of moment is the genuine achievement in public rela- 
tions. For years we have uttered loud amens to fine 
addresses, only to go home and promptly forget. Now, 
more and more each year, we are actually doing things 
and progressing toward a realization of the supreme 
importance of common-sense attention to the attitude of 
the people we serve. Altogether, this convention leaves 
a mighty good taste in my mouth. 





PRIZE AWARDS 


Charles A. Coffin Medal 


CoMMONWEALTH EpIson CoMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Doherty Prize 
H. W. Hits, Philadelphia Electric Company 


Harriet Billings Prize 
FRANK M. Harris—Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


H.M. Byllesby Prizes 


First—H. L. GrRUEHN, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Company 


Second—C, E. Mannscuortrt, Jr., Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Company 


Vhird—E, S. MANSFIELD, Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston 


Martin J. Insull Prize 
Pau. RENSHAW, Memphis Power & Light Co. 


James H. McGraw Prizes 
First—N. J. Roperts, Ohio Public Service Co. 
Second—H.G.D.Nuttino, Detroit Edison Co. 
Third—S, S. Doucuerty, Toledo Edison Co. 





Arthur Williams Prize 
W. B. Jones and H. F. Sminpy, West Penn 
Power Company 


Frank W. Smith Educational Prize 
L.J.Leavit, United Electric Light & Power Co. 


Forbes Prize 
NEBRASKA PoweER CoMPANY 


Industrial Lighting Prizes 
Community Prizes 


First—EpiIson Etectrric ILLUMINATING 

CoMPANY OF Boston 
Second—Cunicaco INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
T hird—CiINcINNATI ELsectric CLusB 


Geographical Division Director Prizes 
First—H. W. Derry, East Central 
Second—J. DaAnie._s, New England 
T hird—A. M. Frost, Pacific Coast 
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An Inspiration and a Challenge 
By M. 8. SLOAN 


President Brooklyn Edison Company 

HIS convention has been an inspiration to me. It 

goes without saying that our conventions will have 
a splendid program and a large attendance—we have 
come to expect these things; and we expect that each 
year’s convention will surpass all its predecessors. In- 
spiration lies in the fact that at such a gathering we are 
able to get, as in no other way, a picture of what our 
great industry is and what it is doing. We get this pic- 
ture, not only from our own members, but also from 
those people outside the industry who are our guests, 
who bring to us the views of the public. 

The record of our progress, reported in these ses- 
sions by our members and reflected in the views ex- 
pressed by our guests, is both an inspiration and a 
challenge. It is a challenge to us to continue and en- 
large our accomplishments. We are able to meet that 
challenge, I feel confident. We never have failed, never 
have gone backward, and we aren’t going to begin to do 
so at this period in our career. My most earnest hope 
is that we shall be able to keep the public’s understand- 
ing of our accomplishments abreast of our steady ad- 
vancement and to take no risk of forfeiting the good 
opinion we now enjoy by giving too little attention to 
the necessity for cultivating and deserving the con- 
fidence of the public first, last and always. 


High Lights 


Pau. A. SCHOELLKopF—Greatest labor-les- 
sening industry of the age. 

H. B. FLowers—We are actually doing 
things and progressing toward a realization 
of the supreme importance of common-sense 
attention to the attitude of the people we 
serve. 

J. J. O’BriEN—The achievement of the 
electrical industry in lightening manual 
labor and increasing the productive power 
of the worker easily stands out above the 
others. 

M. S. StoaN—Keep the public’s under- 
standing of our accomplishments abreast of 


our advancement. 


S. Z. MircHeELL—We have provided abun- 
dant and excellent facilities but the public 
doesn’t use them enough, chiefly because we 
have not coupled superior engineering with 
pre-eminent salesmanship. That as I see it 
is now the major task before the industry. 

R. F. Pack—Every possible effort should 
be made to increase business as it will be 
less easy to get business in future. 


James J. Davis—Develop new machinery 
and better machinery so that labor may pro- 
duce more and so earn more. 

Bruce BartoN—Mankind has solved the 
problem of production; the new political 
economy must deal with the problem of dis- 
tribution and the problem of public relations. 


| 
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Short Comments on the 
Convention 


J. E. DAVIDSON, president N.E.L.A.—The magnificent 
convention is a crystallization of the efforts of the com- 
mittees of the geographic divisions and is the fruition 
of the co-operation of the members and officers of these 
groups. The result is great. 


E. W. LLOYD, chairman Commercial National Section, 
—The best thing about the convention to my mind is 
the reconstruction of the program, so that parallel sec- 
tions cease to confuse an attendant as to which part of 
the program he wishes to hear. It is a marvelous 
convention, and one of the best we have had. 


W. H. JOHNSON, president Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany.—It is perfectly splendid. I think I get to feel 
that way about every convention, but this time I feel 
it stronger than before. The papers are good and the 
entertainment program wise and moderate. 


—_ 


B. J. MULLANEY, vice-president People’s Gas Light & 
Coke Company.—I have never seen so many headliners 
in the industry before placed where they could head the 
program. No outside speaker can speak for the in- 
dustry in a way to educate the new members so well as 
those that have built it. These magnificent audiences 
mean that the young men of the industry are sitting 
at the feet of its veterans to learn its story from them. 
It is the best convention I have seen in the last six or 
seven years. 


—__— 


GEN. Guy E. TRIPP, chairman of the board, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company. — The 
N.E.L.A. convention for 1926 is undoubtedly the finest 
that has so far been held. Particularly impressive is 
the large attendance, and especially the active interest 
being shown in the exhibits. From an industry stand- 
point, the most striking features of the exhibition are 
the displays of electric lighting and refrigeration. An 
industry that can show such active development in both 
its oldest and its youngest branches is certainly virile 
and a long distance from stagnation. 


ALEX Dow, president Detroit Edison Company.—As 
a convention it looks very, very natural. Its big attend- 
ance is evidence of how great the industry is becoming 
and the full meetings mean that new blood is entering 
the business, for it is the newcomers who drink up most 
avidly what to us old timers is by now a very old 
philosophy. 


W. E. CREED, president Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco.—It is magnificent. It passes all 
predecessors and means that the convention has become 
energized with the industry’s spirit and zeal. 


DAVID SARNOFF, vice-president Radio Corporation of 
America.—Its outstanding feature to me is the carrying 
of its work over into an interpretation of its social 
significance. 


—_ 


BRUCE BARTON.—It is bully. 
vention so full of fire and go. 


I never attended a con- 


M. H. AYLESWORTH, managing director N. E. L. A— 
Splendid is the only word for it. A momentum is being 
created that will work for us for years. 
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President Davidson Surveys Progress 


Notable Address Sums Past Accomplishments in Electric 
Service—Opportunities for Better Business Indicated 
—Rural Service and Commercial Aspects Accented 


HAT all of us in this, 
our forty-ninth an- 
nual convention, have 


to say to the people of the 
United States is that, since 
the beginning of the indus- 
try, although we have sought 
tomakea living for ourselves 
and to make a fair return to 
investors who risked their 
savings in the development 
of electric light and power, 
through it all we have put 
public service first. 

We have put service to the 
public first because we recog- 
nized frankly that there could 
be no progress for the indus- 
try itself, for the managers 
of it or for the investors in 
it unless the public wanted 
to buy what we had to sell. 

It was a daring enterprise 
at the outset. It required 
capital, but, far more than 
that, courage, to visualize, as 
Coffin, Westinghouse, Edison, 
Mitchell and Insull did, a na- 
tion relighted, revitalized and 
virtually reconstructed from coast to coast by the miracle 
of electricity. Electricity in those early days, when 
Edison was launching the first electric light and power 
company, was not understood, nor did many persons 
have faith in what might be accomplished by it. It re- 
quired gallantry of spirit to go through with it. The 
pioneers in our industry had the character that risks 
everything for an ideal, and they had the vision that 
Sees, far off, the end of the tangled road. 

It is a far ery from those early days, when no one 
knew or understood the miracle of electricity, to the 
present day, when we find it the major motive power of 
America. 

What electricity has meant in terms of national wealth 
1s Shown by the fact that electric motors throughout 
the country are doing every day as much work as could 
be accomplished by 170,000,000 men. The population 
of the United States is 116,000,000. Forty-five millions 
approximately are in gainful occupations. It would re- 


quire four times that many to duplicate the work of 
electri¢ motors. Is it any wonder that self-seeking 
Politicians, when unable to hold their followers by more 
honest leadership, seek to interpret the serviceable 


Progress of the industry in terms of monopoly or of 
Oversize? 


: Certainly the task that had to be accomplished in the 


. - : 
\l ‘ract of address of President James E. Davidson at the 


.. A. convention, Atlantic City, May 18, 1926. 
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last 40 years was no task for 
midgets or Lilliputians. If 
there had been state regula- 
tion, such as we have today, 
in the early days, when few 
persons had faith in the 
future of electricity, I doubt 
seriously whether the indus- 
try would have flourished. 
We are still young in the 
electrical industry and our 
task isn’t nearly finished. We 
can again double the produc- 
tion of the United States; 
we can irrigate lands that 
are going to waste; we can 
_ increase the yield of agricul- 
ture; we can lift more of the 
load from women’s backs— 
we can do all these things if 
they will continue to super- 
vise us, but not Oslerize us. 
Perhaps no job that is un- 
finished can be called well 
done, but measured in terms 
of world progress, we find 
ourselves amazingly progres- 


J. E. DAVIDSON sive. Other nations continu- 


ously are sending visitors to 
the United States to see how we have made the progress 
that has been achieved. A few figures will summarize 
this progress. Here they are: 





ee — 
— | 


13,460,000 


Home customers (wired homes), Dec. 31, 1925 
COMMINANOTRS  COMIIEIIIE ko 6.66 dnc seg ees siane 2,750,000 
FUSGUGE TIME COMUNE 0 ain oie oo. co sk ctw cnnwes 675,000 


Total investment in industry, Dec. 31, 1925. . $7,350,000,000 
Gross income of the industry during 1925... $1,425,000,000 
Total number of customer owners as of Dec. 


Ts: SE ines 04 edabhesheeansisdecnsaneles 1,322,367 
Stock owned by customer stockholders, shares 9,775,572 
Total number of kilowatt-hours generated 


ee: BU ois es wo See 60,250,000,000 





Not even political agitators have been able to chal- 
lenge the fact that our industry, working under state 
regulation, needing vast amounts of capital for develop- 
ment, working with narrow margins of profit and slow 
turnover of invested capital, nevertheless has made elec- 
tric light and power among the cheapest if not the 
cheapest of all commodities in daily use. In the endur- 
ing struggle of political management versus non-political 
management the performance of the electric light and 
power industry furnishes a complete and conclusive in- 
dication of what can be accomplished by regulated serv- 
ice, instead of unregulated service of, by and for 
political bureaucrats, with taxpayers footing the waste- 
ful bill. 
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Let me set before you, briefly and without argument, 
the record of progress: 

Electric service costs less today than at the beginning 
of the European war, whereas the general level of 
prices is still 60 per cent above the pre-war level. 

The number of domestic customers of the electric 
light and power companies has doubled in the last six 
years, but there are still more than 10,000,000 homes 
waiting for electric service. 

The new capital put into this vital American service 
during the past five years has amounted to $3,600,000,- 
000—an amount equal to the total investment in the 
industry five years ago. 

Thus since 1920 the investment in electric light and 
power stations and their transmission and distributing 
lines has equaled the total capital provided in the 39 
previous years, beginning with the first Edison station 
in New York in 1882. 

Compared with any other industry—compared even 
with the corner grocery store—the ratio of capital to 
the turnover of gross profit is abnormally large in the 
electric light and power industry. 

To obtain a gross income of $1,425,000,000 in 1925, 
a total capitalization of $7,350,000,000 was required; 
and out of the gross revenues must come all the oper- 
ating expenses of the industry, including taxes, and a 
fair return upon the savings of the public invested so 
confidently in the business. 

Whereas the average store turns its capital over five 
times in one year, our industry turns its capital over 
only once in five years; but skillful management, con- 
stant improvement in machinery and the vast economies 
that have come from interconnection have taken up the 
slack and enabled us to push forward. 


GREATER SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES 


Both from the standpoint of our selfish interest and 
from the interest of the public I have gathered out of 
my year’s work as president of the association a strong 
feeling that the electric light and power companies 
should engage more intensively in the introduction of 
labor-saving appliances to their customers, especially 
in the homes. Through electric labor-saving appliances 
more and more women are being relieved of the drudgery 
of washing and ironing clothes, cleaning their homes 
and cooking the food. Electrical appliances are giv- 
ing mothers more time for their children, more time 
for mental companionship with their families. Women 
are no longer becoming middle-aged at 30, the life taken 
out of them by household drudgery. And as the study 
and development of correct electric lighting continues, 
the nation will find that the evil of defective eyesight, 
caused to a great extent in the past by poor lighting, is 
halted and diminished. 

Rapid as the growth of our industry has been, the 
gratifying part of it has been the increasing participa- 
tion of the general public in this growth. We should be 
fully justified in pointing to the electric light and power 
industry as a new experiment in financial and indus- 
trial democracy. Any one today can become part owner 
in an electric light and power company. If any one says 
there is an absence of competition in this industry, let 
him examine the facts and, if he is honest, he will hold 
his peace. 

Moreover, it has been one of the achievements of the 
National Electric Light Association to bring about a 
uniform system of cost accounting. Comparative state- 
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ments now can be contrasted without the aid of a mind 
reader. If the same thing could be said of municipally 
owned companies, there would be no further argu- 
ment on the political side of the fence. Even the poli- 
ticians would move to make unanimous the popular ver- 
dict in favor of business management. 

The number of our new stockholders exceeds those ac- 
quired in any previous year and is 80,000 in excess of 
those gained in 1924. There are at present 1,300,000 
customer stockholders, owning 10,451,843 shares of 
stock. 


RURAL SERVICE ADVANCED 


Throughout the year, in the difficult and outstanding 
problem of farm electrification, the National Electric 
Light Association has whole-heartedly co-operated with 
the government and individual states, as well as with 
the organizations representing the farmers themselves, 
and this work has progressed to a point where the num- 
ber of organized district committees has been increased 
during the past year to twenty. 

Experiments are being carried forward in key states 
to determine the extent and manner in which the 
farmers may be able to make economical use of electric 
light and power, and the actual number of farm cus- 
tomers has been considerably increased during the year 
1925. Detailed reports will be made by the committees 
in charge of this work, and I merely wish to add that no 
work that this association may do, no work that the 
industry itself may do, can have more beneficial re- 
sults than will accrue from the sound application of 
electric power to the nation’s agriculture. We are en- 
gaged in a task which, if it can be accomplished suc- 
cessfully, will lift the burden from farm women and 
from that great body of men without whose industry 
and energy the nation itself could not survive. 

In the final analysis the question rests with the 
farmer. He will decide how quickly electricity is to be 
used in agriculture. If he creates proper sentiment, 
making these experiments and tests possible and pro- 
ductive, and if he uses the energy when it arrives at his 
door, to the extent that it may be an economic success, 
the time will be quickened when the majority of farms 
in America will be electrified. 

There are other major jobs to be done by our in- 
dustry. The work of lighting homes and furnishing 
power in urban territories is still unfinished, but is be- 
ing pressed vigorously. The work of translating the 
wasting power of waterfalls into useful power that will 
relieve human drudgery is going forward. The task, 
however, that will mean most to the nation in the future 
is the farm electrification work. 

Through the front door of the home electricity has 
brought comfort, convenience, happiness and content- 
ment, and through the back door it has forever ban- 
ished drudgery. To industry it has brought a marvel- 
ous transformation. To the office and store it has 
brought improved and appropriate lighting, more con- 
veniences and increased sales. It has trampled ineffi- 
ciency, replacing it with economical production. It has 
forestalled death by bringing about more sanitary work- 
ing conditions and safety in machinery. It has made 
the workingman more contented by simplifying and 
making easier his labor and by giving him an opportu- 
nity to increase his earnings through increased produc- 
tion. It has made his home a happier and better place 
for him and for his family. 
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Owen D. Young on 


Public Relations and Public Ownership 


Urges Closer Public Relations by Strengthening Private 
Ownership—Time Ripe for Fulfillment of High Ideals— 
Electric Utilities a Mighty Factor in Social Betterment 


ties between the public 

utilities and the public 
arise from the fact that the 
public utility managers know 
too much about their busi- 
ness and the public knows 
too little about it. When the 
clash comes, there is no sin- 
gle impartial tribunal skilled 
in the art which is able to 
deal comprehensively with 
the issues, no matter how 
vital they may be. Our near- 
est approach to it are the 
public service commissions, 
which, in spite of the large 
number of able and impartial 
men who have sat on them, 
are still handicapped by 
political interference. The 
result is that in one form or 
another the contest still goes 
on, not to be sure in such a 
brutal way as it did a quar- 
ter of a century ago, but it 
goes on. If the utilities do 
something which the public 
dislikes, even temporarily, it 
strikes back, seldom constructively, often destructively. 

The widespread distribution of public utility se- 
curities, and especially the securities of a public service 
company among its own customers, is a way by which 
such customers may be induced to study the utility 
problem impartially and open-mindedly. They must 
think both as customers and as shareholders, and all 
of us think more impartially when we have the re- 
sponsibility of making a decision between divergent 
interests. 

We then throw away partisanship and _ substi- 
tute understanding. May I say to the public utility 
managers, when they are asking the public to take 
stock in their enterprises and assume the dual capacity 
of stockholder and consumer, that the managers them- 
Selves be careful to see to it that they take stock in 
the public welfare and put themselves in the dual 
capacity of citizen and operator? In that capacity, 
When questions affect the public interest, they must 
learn to be as impartial as they ask their customer- 
OWners to be. 

Partisanship is the poison of impartiality. 


I: MY VIEW, the difficul- 


If dis- 


— stract of address by Owen D. Young, chairman of the board, 
ral Electric Company, made at N.E.L.A. convention, Atlantic 


City, May 18, 
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armament is to take place 
between the utilities and the 
public which they serve, let 
the poison gas of partisan- 
ship be eliminated by both 
sides as the first effective 
step toward peace. There is 
scarcely a public utility oper- 
ator in the world who will 
admit that he is unfairly 
partisan. He is keen on mak- 
ing a success of his company ; 
he is devoted to its interests; 
he is close to its affairs. His 
heart is in his work. He 
wants something and _ it 
seems clear that he should 
have it. He goes after it and 
resents interference. It is 
not conscious partisanship 
of which I speak—it is that 
spirit of devotion which, like 
extreme nationalism, unless 
carefully guarded against, 
leads to war. On the other 
side, there is scarcely a poli- 
tician who is so brazen as 
to say or even to think that 
he will destroy the effec- 
tiveness of a public utility whether it be right or 
wrong. He, too, for the most part, with little knowledge 
of the problem, sees what he thinks is the interest of 
the public and goes out to get it. He may think that 
it will be of political advantage to himself and to his 
record to get the result, right or wrong, just as the 
public utility manager may think that it will be of 
advantage to himself and to his record to increase the 
earning power of his concern. The public and the 
investors are the real parties in interest, and they must 
not permit the personal ambitions of the spokesmen 
of either to do injury to the interest of both. 

May I suggest to both representatives that they try 
carefully to study the other fellow’s problems—that 
each try to put himself in the other fellow’s place and 
conscientiously determine what, under the circum- 
stances, it is wise and fair to do. The way to peace 
requires not only an elimination of the fundamental 
causes of war, but also that the superficial flourish of 
arms menacingly be done away with. 

Now, there is another question around which war 
has raged during the thirty years of my acquaintance 
with the public utility business. This war, like all 
wars, has consisted of battle after battle and skirmish 
after skirmish, in which lines broke or wavered or fell 
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back. The war has been continuous and at times severe. 
I refer to that conflict which has been going on during 
all this period with greater or less intensity under the 
respective flags of “public ownership” and “private 
ownership.” What have we to say about that? What 
have we learned about it in the last quarter century? 
What is the outlook for the future? Sensitive questions, 
it is true. 

To change the figure, that issue has carried high 
potentials on both sides—little effective conductivity be- 
tween them—a flash of light subsequently discovered 
to be a thunderbolt—great heat, and some devastation— 
then as dark as before. Must this continue? Can we 
not, as the result of thirty years’ experience, find suffi- 
cient conductivity between these potentials to enable 
us to hang out a few lights, miniatures though they be, 
which will help to guide us on our way? Perhaps the 
lightning then will not be quite so dazzling or the 
thunderbolt quite so severe. 

It seems to me that the experience of the last quarter 
century shows that efficiency and economy of operation 
is best accomplished by private ownership. I have had 
the opportunity during the last few years to observe 
the operation of publicly owned enterprises in most of 
the principal countries of the world. By and large, 
their efficiency in service is markedly less than that of 
the private companies. Indeed, it is scarcely too much 
to say that the best of the publicly owned enterprises 
are comparable only with the worst of the privately 
owned concerns. In many cases no one but the govern- 
ment would dare to give such inadequate and inefficient 
service. . I wish to emphasize that I make 
no reflection upon the men who are in charge of these 
bureaus. They are faced with the greatest handicaps 
and limitations. Legislatures, unfamiliar with their 
business, in a rage for economy, cut their appropria 
tions and curtail their activities. Other legislatures, 
having a substantial and perhaps unexpected surplus 
balance, dump large sums on condition that vast enter- 
prises be begun, and many for long periods may be left 
unfinished. I admire the patience and fortitude as 
well as the ability of many of the men who man these 
government organizations. I am merely saying that, 
in my judgment, the govermental organization is an 


inefficient and uneconomical instrument to do our public 
utility business. 


ADEQUACY OF SERVICE 

My observation is that in the earlier years of the 
industry the government-owned enterprises extended 
their service more readily to individual consumers in 
their areas than privately owned concerns. They were 
able to do this because the industry then had difficulty 
in financing and the government-owned concerns had 
recourse to the public treasury and did not have to take 
into account either immediately or eventually the net 
earning power of a particular service. I am not dis- 
cussing the question of whether it is wise for the gov- 
ernment in any form to subsidize uneconomic extensions 
of service. All I am saying is that when there are no 
economic checks and there is a political expediency in 
making extensions, the tendency is to make them. They 
may not be economic, but they are made. 

During the earlier part of the twenty-five-year period 
which I am discussing I think the record of some of the 
privately owned utilities was not good in the matter of 
service extensions. I can well remember when it was 
the policy of a lighting company in an important city 
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of this country to discourage residential consumers. 
It preferred to serve only large users in the industrial 
or commercial section and was quite willing that all 
outlying residential districts should burn gas, kerosene 
lamps or even candles. Then, again, it is only a rel- 
atively few years ago that there was the greatest 
reluctance on the part of many companies to make what 
are known as agricultural extensions. The slide rule 
did not show to the engineers and financiers in charge 
an adequate return on that particular form of service. 
They even refused to study it intensively. At the same 
time, certain government-owned enterprises were widely 
extending their services in agricultural districts, un- 
economically to be sure, but nevertheless extending. 
Socially, it may have been wise. Politically, there was 
no doubt about it. 

Now I am glad to say that, so far as I know, res- 
idential consumers are welcomed in all cities, and that 
during the last few years the light and power com- 
panies of this country, under the enlightened leadership 
of this association, have taken the greatest interest in 
studying and developing agricultural lines. In order to 
do this, they have had to study agricultural uses, and 
I venture the prediction that before many years the 
privately owned light and power companies will have 
discovered how to serve the farmer at a profit, and 
that correlatively they will have taught the farmer to 
use that service to his profit and social advantage. There 
was a time when it looked as if it might be necessary 
to promote government-owned enterprises in order to 
develop widespread electric service and obtain for the 
state as a whole the social benefits resulting from it. 
It now seems certain that that problem will be worked 
out on a sound economic basis without calling on that 
dangerous instrument, the power of taxation, to accom- 
plish it. 

UNIT OF OPERATION 


In the earlier days the warfare was between munic- 
ipal ownership and private ownership. That is to say, 
each city had its own complete outfit for the generation 
and distribution of electricity. The question was 
whether that self-contained unit, operating wholly 
within the limits of one municipality and occupying in 
some degree the public streets, should not be owned by 
the city itself. That war went on—a few plants were 
taken or constructed by the municipalities. If electricity 
were now supplied from self-contained units in each 
individual city, I venture the statement that the war 
would continue. The development of the art, however, 
has changed all that. It is no longer economical, broadly 
speaking, to build a generating plant to supply a single 
city alone, unless that city be very large. In conse- 
quence of the development of large units more econom- 
ical in production and of highly efficient transmission 
systems, we no longer have self-contained units in a 
given city. This lessens the investment in spare 
machines to insure service and enables advantage to 
be taken of greater diversity of demand in a wider 
market. The economy of this character of operation 
has been fully demonstrated. The point is that the 
art has forced such an advance in the industry that the 
question of municipal ownership and operation of gen- 
erating and distributing facilities is no longer a prac- 
tical question. If we are to have government owner- 
ship, it cannot be effective unless it includes a larger 
area than a single city. So we have state ownership 
and operation proposed. But even so, economic laws 
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are no respecters of political boundaries. The political 
boundaries of a state may make a most uneconomic and 
inefficient territorial unit for power distribution. One 
needs only to think of cities like Manchester, Nashua, 
Lowell and Lawrence on the Merrimac in New England 
to see that from the standpoint of power Manchester 
and Nashua have much more in common with the Massa- 
chusetts cities than they have with Dixville Notch. So, 
from my point of view, state ownership faces grave eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

It may be possible, of course, to work out some kind 
of regional government ownership, but any one who 
has had experience in trying to co-ordinate political 
activities of different cities and to get co-operation be- 
tween them will, I think, be discouraged in such an en- 
terprise, however ardent a believer he may be in the 
theory of public ownership. 

Perhaps we must face then, as the next issue, owner- 
ship by the federal government of the power facilities 
of the United States. In face of well-nigh universal ob- 
jection to a greater centralization in Washington, it 
seems scarcely worth while to debate this question now. 
Our knowledge must be vastly wider and our experience 
more satisfactory before the people of this country will 
consent to the vesting of such tremendous power in a 
bureau of the federal government. I dismiss the mat- 
ter now with that statement. 


SPECIAL WATER POWERS 


There is a class of water powers which, in my judg- 
ment, must be separately considered. No suggestion has 
yet been made which adequately meets their needs. 
Where vast rivers either on international boundaries or 
within the United States require development for sev- 
eral purposes, such as navigation, irrigation and flood 
control, as well as for power, there arises a new kind 
of question which is wholly unrelated to the old con- 
troversy of government versus private ownership. The 
discussion of this question has been clouded by the old 
animosities. The private-ownership people feel that if 
the government has anything to do with the develop- 
ment of power in these composite situations, it will be 
merely the starting point from which the advocates of 
public ownership will advance their operations. On the 
other hand, the public-ownership people feel that the 
privately owned companies which seek to throw dams in 
these great rivers, and incidentally perforce take over 
the effective navigation, irrigation and flood control, 
are so intrenching themselves in purely public opera- 
tions as not only to make all thought of public owner- 
Ship impossible, but to create instruments of oppression 
rather than of service. While this debate goes on vast 
rivers go unharnessed for power, waterways are 
undeveloped, floods drown us and droughts devour us. 
May I not call for a broader view in the public inter- 
est from the representatives of both the utilities and 


the public? Can we not find a way by which the sov- 
ereign powers of states may be recognized in the loca- 
tion, construction and ownership of these tremendous 
Structures in great rivers supplying governmental serv- 


ices as well as power? Perhaps the key to it is the 


control of water. After all, it is the water which is 
the avency of all. It is the water which must be stored 
to prevent floods. It is the water which must be drawn 


down to facilitate navigation and irrigation. It is the 
water which must be drawn down to create power. In 
my judgment, the sovereign power of the state should 
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determine which of these needs is most important in 
the public interest from time to time. If the govern- 
ment prefers to use water for navigation or irrigation 
rather than for power, I think it should have the right 
to do so without protest, much less opposition, from 
any power company. But the water must be used. 

If power can be incidentally generated from the 
stored water, there can be no reason why that power 
should not go into and become a part of the power sup- 
ply of the contiguous district within reach of economical 
transmission. Some plan will have to be devised by 
which the amount and continuity of the supply of water, 
at least as to minimums, can be determined in advance 
as the basis for payment. The absolute essential of an 
electricity supply is that it be permanent and con- 
tinuous. Interruptions make it almost valueless. The 
practical engineering problem, in my judgment, is not 
difficult, once we remove from the question the heated 
controversies, the prejudices and the suspicions of an 
earlier day. 

Much has been made of the question as to whether 
these dams should be built and owned by the govern- 
ment. If the dams really serve the great purposes of 
navigation and flood control, which are clearly govern- 
mental activities, then it seems to me public ownership 
of them cannot be objected to. Personally, I prefer 
that the construction and ownership of such an enter- 
prise be in the hands of a public corporation, the stock 
of which should be government-owned, with the pro- 
vision that that corporation finance the enterprise with 
its own securities. Our experience with the War Finance 
Corporation, which is a wholly public concern, and with 
the farm loan banks and the Federal Reserve banks, 
which certainly have a large public character, leads me 
to believe that we can obtain men of technical qualifica- 
tion and high purpose, free from political bias, to ad- 
minister these enterprises in such a way that develop- 
ment can be most advantageously achieved with justice 
to all interests, both public and private alike. The al- 
leged fear of tax-exempt securities is nothing more than 
a firecracker thrown by the roadside, designed to scare 
the horse. 

HIGH AIMS FOR THE FUTURE 


As an observer of the world’s economic development, I 
speak with great pride in the achievements of the light 
and power industry of the United States. To my 
knowledge no industry has made such rapid advance 
since the great war and none has achieved a more use- 
ful or helpful result. It is the ambition of every for- 
eign country to have the benefit of such a development. 
It lies at the root of labor troubles and of social peace. 
To the extent which we may substitute great supplies of 
cheap inanimate power for that generated by the 
muscles of human beings, we shall not only relieve the 
exertion of workers, but we shall increase their output, 
which is the only way of advancing wages and living 
conditions. . A service which not only meets its 
own economic requirements, but supplies social needs— 
that is the target of the industry. You are not afraid 
of new inventions and new engineering in your physica] 
plants. You are accustomed to rapid progress. May I 
suggest that invention, improved engineering and cour- 
age to take the road are needed now more in the social 
than in the physical sciences? I recommend that we 
take the overhead of research and experiment in the 
social field now, when the social balance sheet is stable, 
and not postpone it to the day when it may be too late. 









Public Policy and 
the Utilities 


Centralization of Energy Production and 

Interconnection of Transmission Systems 

Introduce Major Elements that Affect 

Public Policy—Federal and State Control— 
Political Ownership 


By MARTIN J. INSULL 
Chairman Public Policy Committee 


ARGE among the questions of “broad public 
import” during the past few years have been 
those growing out of the centralization of gener- 

ating capacity, feeding transmission systems over 
broad areas and for the economic and service advan- 
tages of the interconnection of these large centralized 
systems one with another. These very natural devel- 
opments of the industry, the eventuality of private 
initiative and enterprise, were employed as background 
for appealing written and spoken pictures of “super- 
power” or “giant power,” and a resultant agitation 
of the advisability, “for the protection of the public,” 
of having the industry politically owned instead of 
privately owned. It is a tribute to the good sense, 
vision and fairness of the American people that these 
suggestions met with very little favor, or, in the 
language of President Coolidge, “met with unmistak- 
able defeat.” 

The grouping of these centralized districts into 
larger districts by unified control of companies oper- 
ating in contiguous territory brought a problem in 
regulation regarding the sale and resale of electrical 
energy passing over state borders. This committee has 
been very firm in its opinion that regulation of the 
electric light and power operating companies should 
be under the states, and under no condition should it be 
necessary or advisable for the protection of the public 
or the companies that federal regulation should take 
any part. 

The great advantage to the public of interconnection 
was well exemplified during last summer’s drought in 
some of the Southern states. Had it not been for the 
electrical interconnection of the power resources of 
those states by which energy could be drawn from the 
territories less affected to those more affected by the 
drought, an appreciable portion of the industries of 
the South would have been shut down for lack of power. 
This committee, recognizing the importance of intercon- 
nection and its advantages to the public, recently 
adopted the following resolution, which, notwithstand- 
ing that copies have been sent to all class A members, 
the committee, on account of the matter’s great impor- 
tance, wishes again to call forcibly to your attention: 

Whereas, there are certain advantages in economy and 
reliability of service to be procured by interconnection, and 


_*Abstract of report of public policy committee presented at 
N. E. L. A. convention, Atlantic City, May 19. 
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M. J. INSULL 


Whereas, the problem of interconection has attracted 
public attention to an extent that is encouraging many 
agencies to seek a solution and impose it upon the industry, 
and 

Whereas, the industry itself is the only agency in a 
position to find an effective solution and put it into effect; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the public policy committee of the National 
Electric Light Association hereby adopts as a_ national 
policy of the first importance the solution of the inter- 
connection problem. 

Managers of operating companies are urged to establish 
with neighboring companies with minimum possible delay: 

(1) Equitable and mutually advantageous operating 
agreements for interchange of power. 

(2) Co-operative studies of extensions of systems with 
a view to obtaining all possible advantages that can be 
derived from interconnection. 

Headquarters, the national committees and the geographic 
divisions of the N.E.L.A. are urged to lend all possible aid 
to managers of operating companies in carrying out this 
policy. 

To facilitate interconnection, voltages, especially those 
above 60,000, should be standardized with the least prac- 
ticable delay. 


This resolution emphasizes the assistance the Great 
Lakes Geographic Division has been to the interconnec- 
tion policy by its continuous study of the problems of 
transmission and interconnection in its own territory 
and in contiguous sections of the three adjoining 
geographic divisions. It is to be desired that more 
geographic divisions shall emulate the work of the 
Great Lakes Division in this important study. It 
would, indeed, be a helpful step if the power survey 
committees in all geographic divisions co-operated with 
each other in working toward such standardization of 
practice as is suggested by the resolution in connection 
with voltages above 60,000 as would conserve the best 
interests of the industry and the public toward the end 
that interconnection can become still more general and 
with the greatest possible economy of operation 0 
the interconnected lines. 
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In last year’s report attention was called to a grow- 
ing antagonism to the electric light and power invest- 
ment or holding company. This condition still exists 
on account of misunderstanding on the part of the pub- 
lic as to the exact relation of these companies and their 
financial structures to the rates charged it for service. 
The public should understand that in no way can the 
investment companies affect the rates it pays for elec- 
tric light and power service. Its rates are based purely 
upon the value of the physical property of the oper- 
ating company serving it used and useful for the public 
service, irrespective of where the ownership of that 
property may rest. Whether an investment company 
is interested in the securities of the operating company 
or not, the operating company still can only issue such 
securities as the state regulating body allows it to issue, 
and that body also prescribes the class of service and 
the conditions under which it shall be rendered by the 
operating company. The public is, therefore, fully pro- 
tected in the regulation of the operating company and is 
in no way affected by the actions of the investment or 
holding companies. It is, therefore, unnecessary 
in so far as the public’s interest is concerned in elec- 
tric light and power service that anything beyond the 
operating company should be the subject of regulation. 

On the other hand, it cannot be expected that the 
public, without reason to be familiar with the funda- 
mentals of utility financing, can hear of high prices 
being paid for operating properties and not feel that 
in some way it is affected. This feeling is ground- 
less from the standpoint of the strictly consuming pub- 
lic, but it has foundation for that portion of the public 
which may invest in securities growing out of such pur- 
chases. 

While these matters were in mind in last year’s 
report, when the committee cautioned the public against 
unwise speculation in utility equities created by those 
having only a superficial knowledge of the underlying 
principles of the industry, the committee feels, in view 
of some prices paid for operating properties during 
the past year, its duty is now clear to call marked 
attention to this condition. It does this not only as a 
protection to the investing public on which the industry 
has to depend for its new money, but co-equally as a 
protection to our industry, which in the finality will be 
hurt by such practices. 


WATER POWERS Not YET UNDERSTOOD 


There is still broad misunderstanding on the part of 
the public with regard to the value of water powers, 
and the committee reiterates the necessity of educa- 
tional work upon this subject. The report of the com- 
mittee presented in 1924 particularly points out that 
many water powers could only be used as coal savers, 
and that their value as such became less and less with 
the reduction in the cost of a steam-generated kilowatt- 
hour. Since that report considerable progress has been 
made in the reduction of costs in steam generating sta- 
tions, due to increased efficiencies that have come with 
developments in the art, until the coal costs of a kilo- 


watt-hour today are being cut down in some of the 
recently built stations below a figure considered im- 
Probable, if not impossible, a few years ago. These 
advances in steam generation reduce the economic 
Value of many water-power sites to such a point that 


they should not at present, in the public’s interest, be 
erted into hydro-electric power plants. Their eco- 
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nomic value as such must in the future be determined 
by the price of fuel. 

Another feature of the water-power situation is that 
in the cases of large, really economic, possible devel- 
opments some of our legislators endeavor and do make 
them the subject of political dispute and demand special 
privileges for them other than those provided in the 
federal water-power act. The prominence of this situa- 
tion during the past year and the fact that there is 
in existence the necessary governmental. machinery 
made necessary and advisable your committee’s stating 
the association’s position in this matter. The following 
resolution was passed for the guidance of its members: 


We should not depart from the national policy estab- 
lished by the federal water-power act, and the handling 
of the power question should be placed in the hands of 
the Federal Power Commission to give licenses for the use 
of the water for power purposes under the federal water- 
power act without imposing a new system of allocation. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


General interest in rural electrification continues to 
grow. On May 12 and 13 the Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association held a convention in Chicago and devoted 
the entire time to the discussion of rural electrification 
by prominent agricultural and utility representatives. 

The American Society of Agricultural Engineers has 
created a Rural Electric Service Section in its organi- 
zation, and at its annual convention in June a large 
part of the time will be devoted to the discussion of 
rural electric service. The ever-growing interest in 
rural electrification should impress our industry with 
the importance of this development and should spur us 
on to greater activity in extending electric service to 
the farm. 

During the year committees on the relation of elec- 
tricity to agriculture have been organized in Michigan, 
Nebraska and South Carolina, making a total of twenty 
states having committees of this kind. State agricul- 
tural colleges in each of these commonwealths, co-oper- 
ating with the state committees, continue to carry on 
intensive and careful experiments of applications of 
electric service to farm operations. 

The reports for the year 1925 show that on three 
experimental lines, which have now been in operation 
about two years and which are located in three Middle 
Western states, the average use of electric service by 
each farmer connected was approximately 300 kw.-hr. 
per month. This indicates the possibilities of the use 
of electric service on the farm. Much time, money and 
effort are being spent on the experimental work under 
the supervision of agricultural colleges and committees 
on the relation of electricity to agriculture, and valu- 
able new information is now available. The data col- 
lected from the experiments and conclusions drawn 
therefrom will be of little value to either the electrical 
or the agricultural industry unless they are used in a 
practical way. 

Nineteen companies in thirteen different states have 
organized rural service departments which are closely 
following and receiving full benefits from the results 
of these experiments, and the rural service business of 
these companies is increasing rapidly. Your commit- 
tee recommends that every electric service company 
give full recognition to the importance, magnitude and 
possibilities of this new development and, through the 
organization of special departments for the handling 
of this work, give it the special attention it deserves. 
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During 1925 there were added 236,000 customer 
stockholders, who provided over $297,500,000 for the 
construction needs of the industry. The total number 
of companies that have adopted this plan of raising 
junior money is now 226, serving a combined population 
of 75,000,000. Notwithstanding this splendid show- 
ing, it might have been better had it not been that 
some of the companies overlooked the many advantages 
of customer ownership other than that of raising 
money and, in view of the general demand, took the 
somewhat easier way by wholesaling securities. This 
committee, recognizing this tendency and the great 
importance to the industry of having the maximum 
possible number of its customers also stockholders, 
passed the following resolution, which is again com- 
mended to your earnest attention: 


We recommend to the customer-ownership committee 
that a notice be sent by that committee to the general 
membership, calling attention to the importance of the 
customer-ownership movement, with the recommendation 
of the public policy committee that the customer-ownership 
program should be carried on throughout the industry. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The association is indebted to the Public Relations 
National Section for its work in 1925, which, if any- 
thing, surpasses the work of this section for any year 
since its creation at the Pasadena convention of 1921. 
The importance of the work of this section cannot be 
overestimated, as nothing is so vital to the success not 
only of the industry, but of the public itself, as a feel- 
ing of mutual understanding between them. All the 
committees of this section are entitled to commenda- 
tion for their contributions to the general result. 

The attention of executives is particularly called to 
that portion of the report of M. S. Sloan, chairman of 
the Public Relations National Section, concerning the 
seriousness of the work for the industry of this section 
and the necessity of all companies through their chief 
executives taking a very earnest and helpful interest 
therein. It has been well said that no matter how suc- 
cessful or how well financed a company may be, if it 
has not the favorable opinion of the public it serves 
it is in an extremely dangerous position. This is equally 
true of our industry as a whole. It is only by our con- 
stant endeavor, both locally and nationally, to bring 
the facts concerning our industry to the public mind, 
and by fair and honest treatment backed up by good 
service, that we can secure this favorable public opinion. 

It is interesting to note the advance made during 
the year by the public speaking committee, which 
reports that there were approximately 10,000 talks on 
utility subjects made to an aggregate audience of 
approximately 1,500,000 people. While this is a con- 
siderable advance over the results obtained in previous 
years, when we consider that our industry enters into 
the life of even many of the smallest hamlets, it is 
nothing to what might be accomplished with the active 
co-operation of all company executives and the better 
training of selected employees, as recommended in the 
committee’s report. 

It is equally interesting to note that the women of 
the industry are doing their share of public speaking. 
Included among the various activities of the women’s 
committee, as covered by its report, are several hun- 
dred addresses made by women in the various 
geographic divisions. Every division has now several 
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good women speakers, and their number is being con- 
stantly augmented from the public speaking classes 
which the women have formed. 

We are again indebted to the manufacturers for their 
great assistance in the industry’s good-will advertising, 
which has done much toward that better understanding 
by the public of the industry and its problems. 


AN UNDERDEVELOPED FIELD 


The electric light and power industry is reaching a 
high stage of engineering and financial development. 
There are also some outstanding examples of fine busi- 
ness development, but taken as a whole the industry 
has not paid as much attention to its commercial expan- 
sion as apparently other lines of business consider 
necessary. A comprehensive investigation and study 
of the commercial problem, together with a study of 
the rate structures of all companies, seems very impor- 
tant at this time. Comparisons between companies 
might be made which should be of great value in arriv- 
ing at conclusions as to whether one territory having 
the same general industrial and civic characteristics 
as another territory has been as well, or better, devel- 
oped. Kilowatt-hours per capita is a fair measure of 
comparison if the character of the territory is well 
understood by those making the comparison. 

We are all familiar with the outstanding job done 
by commercial executives in some other lines of large 
business. In the automobile business, for instance, the 
extensive and rapid growth is largely the result of 
marvelous sales effort led by a highly developed sales 
talent which thoroughly understands not only the eco- 
nomics of the business itself, but also the habits and 
purchasing power of the people with whom it comes in 
contact. 

We need the same sort of commercial talent in the 
electric light and power industry, so that the industry 
may maintain in this branch of its work the same high 
standard of progress which has made it, as a whole, 
one of the outstanding industries of the country. 
Toward this end, your Commercial National Section, 
under the chairmanship of Past-president E. W. Lloyd, 
has during the past year contributed to the industry 
great assistance in its commercial development. We, 
therefore, call your special attention and interest to 
this branch of our business and the work of the Com- 
mercial National Section. 


KEEP THE INDUSTRY’S HOUSE IN ORDER 


Since the World War our industry has made great 
strides. It has met with promptness the great increase 
of service demands made upon it by the public. Its 
securities have, on account of their proved stability, 
found greater favor than ever. It has been a period 
of great expansion, with new money comparatively easy 
to secure. It is necessary in times of prosperity to 
have in mind that there are times of depression. Some- 
times it is well to stop, think and decide. It may be 
that the decision will be that the time has arrived 
when, for the advantage of our customers, our indus- 
try and the large army of investors which has made 
possible the great things the industry has accomplished, 
we should from now on devote more completely our 
energies to bringing into efficient, economical and fuller 
earning power the great developments of the past few 
years. 











Commonwealth Edison Company Receives the 


Coffin Award for 1926 


HE largest metropolitan HIS large utility com- 

system in America re- * ; pany has more than 
ceived the 1926 Coffin 850,000 customers, a gener- 
award for meritorious pub- ating capacity of nearly 
lic service when at the N.E. 900,000 kva. and during 
L.A. convention at Atlantic 1925 produced more than 
City this distinction was be- 3,000,000,000 kw.-hr. of en- 
stowed upon the Common- ergy. The rapid growth of 

















wealth Edison Company of fe the company is attested by 
Chicago. Customer owner- ' the curves in the accompany- 
ship, public relations, com- ing charts. More meaning 
mercial activities, engineering ‘ oe is attached to these curves 


when it is added that in the 
Chicago territory there is 
virtually 100 per cent utility 
service to all power users. 


developments and _ industry 
co-operation were some as- 
pects of service in which the 
company was held to excel. 
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Stirring Address of R. H. Ballard Calls Industry to Arms—Fight Socialism 
Through Education—Concentrate on Rural Service and Education as 


UR National Electric 
Light Association is 
two separate things: 


First, it is the voice of the 
electrical industry; second, it 
is a bureau for’ research, 
collection of statistics, inter- 
change of ideas—an agency 
for the advance of the art 
itself. 

These two fields are rather 
distinct. The first has to 
do with public policy. The 
second has to do with im- 
proving the technique of the 
art of generating, transport- 
ing, selling and distributing 
the commodity that we pro- 
vide for the public electric 
service. 

It is difficult to say which 
of these two fields is the 
more important. Without a 
sound public policy, improve- 
ments in the art would be 
of little advantage. Unless 
the art be constantly ad- 
vancing, ever striving to- 
ward perfection, there would 
be small occasion for con- 
sidering matters involving public policy. Perhaps 
we may say that the two fields are of equal importance 
and let it go at that. I shall try to review briefly what 
is being undertaken along each of these general lines 
of our association’s activities and what we expect our 
continued progress may accomplish in each field. Per- 
haps it will be better to start with the question of public 
policy, for there are those in our country who seem to 
maintain that the electrical industry, alone among all of 
the activities of the nation, should have no public policy, 
should not attempt to contribute to the common good, 
should devote itself solely to the manufacture and sale 
of electricity without any attempt to benefit others 
(and incidentally to benefit itself) by contribution to 
sound economics, wise policies and correct vision, leav- 
ing all problems of this description to professional poli- 
ticians. 

The association, as you know, is not, never has been 
and we believe never will be in politics. Our associa- 
tion does not maintain any headquarters, does not even 
have an office in Washington, nor does it have any 
political bureau. It takes no part in the selection 
of candidates or in the election of men to office. It 
never will do these things. What, then, is public policy 


*Address of R. H. Ballard, “What Is the Function of the 
N. E. L. A.?” Atlantic City convention, May 18, 1926. 
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and how is public policy to be 
distinguished from politics? 

Politics deals with electing 
men to office. Policies deal 
with the education of the 
masses of the nation (among 
which we include ourselves) 
to an appreciation of those 
sound economic principles 
that bring prosperity alike to 
individuals and to the nation. 
There is also involved the 
important task of informing 
the public, and of informing 
ourselves as one section of 
the public, of all of the pit- 
falls that lurk in those old 
economic heresies that have 
plagued the world since the 
beginning and that in spite 
of the lessons of experience 
are continually cropping up 
among us and are heralded 
each time as new discoveries 
of whatever little group of 
zealots may at the moment 
be conducting propaganda for 
some particular scheme. 

Now how do we, and how 
shall we, handle matters of 
public policy? Like everything that the electrical in- 
dustry of America does, its public policy is an open book. 
A committee, changing from time to time but always 
composed of real leaders of the industry, meets peri- 
odically to discuss and to decide policy problems. 
These meetings occur in New York, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, Portland—in fact in almost every 
large city of the country. To this public policy com- 
mittee are submitted suggestions, perhaps from the 
public relations committee, perhaps from individual ex- 
ecutives, wherever located, and often from our manag- 
ing director. 

The leaders who are to consider these problems 
are brought together around a table. They meet one 
another personally. They exchange opinions. They 
come to know one another as friends rather than merely 
by name or by reputation. Around the table questions 
of moment to the industry and to the country are dis- 
cussed with the greatest frankness. Not one of the 
members is a “yes” man. All are individualists. Each 
one is a dominant personality who has reached his 
executive position through a process of natural selection 
over a long period of business experience that has in- 
cluded almost every sort of human contact. When a pro- 
posal gets by this body of hard-headed business men, each 
man having his own viewpoint, each holding his own 
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opinions and vigorously supporting them in debate, it is 
pretty certain that the policy is a sound one. Action is 
never narrowly geographical, for the members come from 
every section of the country. Decision is never from 
the viewpoint of a particular company, for companies 
of every sort, large, small, metropolitan or far flung 
over wide stretches of territory, are represented. In 
short, when the public policy committee speaks, it is 
the real voice of the electrical industry of America. 
That voice, with the gifted managing director of the 
association for its spokesman, never “pussyfoots,” is 
never equivocal. It speaks only when the electrical 
industry is virtually unanimous. When it speaks, it 
speaks openly, publicly, positively, for the industry as 
a whole; always, we believe, it speaks also for the well- 
being of the nation. 


SOCIALISM MAJoR PoLicy TOoPIc 


At present the major policy of our industry has to 
do with socialism. Socialism, like the single tax, is 
an ever-present menace to our people. So completely 
has the policy of socialism been discredited that almost 
never nowadays does the advocate of a socialistic scheme 
admit the name. Socialism today usually masks itself 
as something else. It is “public ownership,” “govern- 
ment ownership,” “municipal ownership,” or, in even 
more instances, a particular scheme is advocated not 
as a part of a general program, but is put out under 
an apology. A man speaking for such a scheme will 
say, “I am against government ownership, but’ 
Then he will go on to tell you why the peculiar condi- 
tions surrounding his scheme make it desirable that 
for this one time only right principles should be thrown 
into the discard. 

Proposals of the kind just mentioned are the rule. 
If we could add together all of the schemes that in the 
last ten years have been presented to our people as 
“I do not believe in government ownership, but” : 
we should find that all these schemes together cover 
nearly every major department of human activity. 
There have been proposals for government housing, gov- 
ernment railroads, government marketing, government 
insurance, government telephones, government mines, 
government oil fields, government forests, government 
banks, government manufacturing and many others— 
almost everything, in fact, except the notion that the 
government should own all the farms of the country. 
The farmer is perhaps left out of the Utopia so that 
there will be some one on the outside on whom addi- 
tional taxes can be loaded partly to offset the deficits 
in government revenue that would be caused by the 
issuance of an enormous volume of tax-exempt securities 
for these socialistic schemes. 








No SEcrREcY ABOUT STAND 


; We are against this sort of thing on principle. There 
IS no secret about our position. We do not believe in 
socialism—even less when it masquerades under some 
other name. We are as much opposed to socialism in 
the insurance business as to socialism in the electric 
business, or the mines, or the banks, or the department 
Stores, or anything else. Government has its hands 
full when it sticks to government alone. In my own city 
of Los Angeles, where socialistic policies have already 
gone so far that candidates are selected and elections 
controlled by the powerful political machine affiliated 
with the Municipal Power Bureau, the streets, other 
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than a few main boulevards, are in a wretched condi- 
tion. A “letter to the editor” from a city a hundred 
miles away, the local problems of which have been tied 
in to the grandiose schemes of “public ownership” in 
Los Angeles, suggests that their next mayor might run 
on a platform of “Fewer chuck holes in Los Angeles 
streets.” Professor Mavor in his “Niagara in Politics” 
tells how government ownership in Canada soon devel- 
oped a political machine that, while dominating the 
province, “has contributed toward driving industry and 
intelligent organization either into the Province of 
Quebec or across the international line into the United 
States.” 

We don’t want that sort of thing to happen in our 
country. Quite aside from the electric business, if 
the attack turns upon banks, for example, we as citizens 
do not want industry and intelligent organization either 
hampered or driven out by socialism. The recent his- 
tory of Russia tells us all too plainly what socialistic 
policies bring. 

Now, although it is comforting to be able to con- 
gratulate ourselves, self-criticism may be even more 
profitable. Are we doing anything we shouldn’t do? 
Can we do more or better? To the first question we 
answer, No; to the second, Yes. How can we put more 
effective force behind our first function—that of pro- 
moting sound economic policies? 


CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL 


We accomplish little in the modern world without 
co-operation. The history of the N.E.L.A. shows what 
can be accomplished by co-operation within the industry. 
Should we not consider whether the time has arrived 
for co-operation on a wider scale? After all, our major 
concern is national prosperity. If the nation prospers, 
we prosper. We are not alone in this; the same thing 
is true of every business and of each individual. Is 
there not some way in which as to public policy, and 
particularly as to socialism, whether disguised or un- 
disguised, the voice of the electrical industry may carry 
more weight as one of several united voices than as a 
single voice? 

And why not? As citizens we are as much concerned 
over any scheme to socialize the insurance business as 
over a scheme to socialize our own industry; but are 
we as active in our opposition to the one scheme as to 
the other? How, then, can we expect the insurance 
man to show more than a mild interest when the attack 
turns for the moment upon us? In short, should we 
not put more stress upon the principle, less upon the 
detail? If all business men in the land were thoroughly 
imbued with the fundamental principle that government 
ownership in any field is wrong, is socialistic, destroys 
democracy, brings an oligarchy into political power, 
then no local business man will back any scheme, how- 
ever appealing in its local aspects, that violates the 
principle. 

Every man of common sense will admit the principle, 
but many men fail to apply it. Even we, forced to 
study economics by the circumstance that one of the 
main attacks is upon us, frequently lose sight of the 
principle amid the forest of detail. How much more, 
then, our friends, who have not yet been seriously as- 
saulted? Can we not, by shaping our public policy to 
pass over specific attacks, join with all other business 
groups as to fundamentals, thus playing our part in 
consolidating public opinion along sound economic lines? 
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The voice of our industry, already impressive, might, 
it seems to me, gain overwhelming force. 

Turning now from policy to our second function, 
I see for the future an industry in which the smallest 
and most obscure company will be operated and man- 
aged along the high technical lines and in accordance 
with the soundest financial and business practices that 
may from time to time be developed by any member 
company. Our practice of technical, accounting and 
managerial committees, drawn from all parts of the 
country, insures that any company may, if it wishes, 
know exactly how the most efficient company does 
things. More than that, the constant research going 
on all the time among these specialized groups causes 
the high standards ever to be carried higher. 

But I make a plea for the active support of these 
various activities on still more important grounds. 
Every general of an army knows that the intangible 
thing called morale has more to do with winning battles 
than any one of the other military requirements. The 
same thing holds in a business organization. In my 
judgment the effect of our various specialized group 
labors is even more useful in keeping our morale at 
high pitch than in those indispensable direct benefits 
that we see so clearly. 


BEST MEN FOR COMMITTEES 


You company executives are asked to select repre- 
sentatives to sit in on committee work. All of you 
name your best men. Some of you send your very best 
and most useful men. Others, when meeting time comes, 
feel that this or that man is so necessary at home that 
you cancel his attendance. Nevertheless, those who do 
participate find themselves associated with the keenest 
and most enthusiastic minds in their particular branch 
of the industry. Don’t you all understand that after 
your representative has had two or three days of give 
and take with the best men in his own line in the 
country he cannot fail to return to you full of inspira- 
tion, to be a stimulant to the energy and vigor of all 
the rest? This is equally true if your practice is al- 
ready the best of all—if your man gave to others but 
in return received only the gratification of having given 
a useful service. It is worth any temporary sacrifice 
that you should have your men really go to their 
meetings. 

Again, is there one of us who does not realize with 
what pride and appreciation our younger men, who have 
not yet made reputations, welcome the opportunity to 
participate in association work, with what renewed en- 
ergy they return to their routines—routines that cease 
to be routines and become inspirations? I put the im- 
portance of this stimulation of morale at the very top 
of the list of benefits. 


SOME TANGIBLE RESULTS 


Yet we cannot overlook the value of the more directly 
tangible things. To take but one example: On June 2, 
1921, a special national committee on insurance was 
appointed. In its report dated Dec. 17 of the same 
year the committee announced that it had secured re- 
ductions in fire insurance rates on power houses and 
substations resulting in a saving to our members of 
$400,000 per annum, or more than the total N.E.L.A. 
dues of all companies for that year. That at least is 
tangible and specific and the dollar sign is on it. On 
July 31, 1924, reductions averaging 38 per cent were 
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announced on casualty insurance. From time to time 
other and more special reductions have been secured. 
All of our association expenses are being balanced by 
the savings secured through the efforts of this one 
committee. 

I do not give this illustration because it stands out in 
any manner as of greater actual value than the work 
of other groups but rather because its achievements 
appear directly with the dollar mark already put on. 
Actual accomplishments of other groups are equally 
valuable. If you want the names of such other groups 
I simply refer you to the bulletin of organization per- 
sonnel. Put them all in, they all deserve it. Some 
accomplishments are more spectacular than others, but 
that does not mean that the others are of smaller value. 
Among groups whose work has come more especially to 
executive attention are the accounting group, the public 
relations group, and from the Technical Section, the - 
inductive co-ordination committee. I do not need to 
give you details concerning these activities; you all know 
what has been done. 


CONCENTRATE ON EDUCATION AND RURAL SERVICE 


For the future we look for progress in every line 
but we regard two groups with a particularly lively 
anticipation. These are those touching on education 
and on rural electrification. The former ties in with 
public policy, the latter with the most immediately vital 
question before our industry. Speaking as an executive, 
I would say that the sectional committee work gen- 
erally only needs our support and our co-operation. 
The educational and rural divisions, on the other hand, 
need, in addition, the best thought, the continuous 
thought, of the industry. 

The human mind cannot think deeply on more than 
one subject at a time. Not many subjects, therefore, 
can in any one year receive the serious study of our 
executive representatives generally. I suggest the two 
major subjects just named as the ones that might to 
advantage be selected to receive our most constant and 
deepest study throughout the next few years. 

In these two subjects the major functions of our 
association unite, since both are so closely related to 
public policy. The educational program must be all- 
inclusive. The problem of rural electric service has 
bound up in it the question of spread of rates, of 
whether we are to stick to the American plan of sub- 
stantially uniform rate structures, or are to adopt the 
Ontario plan, so appealing to the socialist mind, of 
trying to find the separate cost of service to each local- 
ity, then for this locality charging for each class of 
service a rate inversely proportional to the number of 
voters in that class. 

It may not be appreciated that the rural public still, 
in the long run, controls American policy. That situ- 
ation may change, but it has not yet changed. If out 
of our labors we can find a way to make electricity 
generally available throughout rural territory, we shall 
come close to having solved the major problems that 
now confront us. 

Our task for the future is to perfect ourselves In 
detail, through this association, to insure that each mem- 
ber company is kept up to the high standards of our 
best; then, with this background for deserving public 
support, to join forces with every sane thinking man 
and organized group, to make common sense a natlon- 
wide policy. 


May 22, 1926 


Secretary Mellon 
Champions ° 
Private Initiative 


Electricity Is the Power Behind 
Our National Prosperity — “Big 
Business” Is Vital to American 
Standards of Living 


addressed the convention by radio at the public 

policy session on Wednesday evening, compli- 
menting the association on the part its member com- 
panies have played in increasing the wealth of America 
and in bringing about the far-reaching and beneficial 
economic changes of the past forty years. Industry 
organized by discovery and invention for mass produc- 
tion has raised the standard of civilization to the high- 
est plane it has ever attained in the United States, now 
the wealthiest nation in the world, said Mr. Mellon. 
Here are the maximum income and the greatest degree 
of prosperity and well-being per capita to be found on 
the globe. The advance of science and the application 
of sound economic principles, combined with a growing 
concord between capital and labor, promise a bright 
future for American civilization. 

“To produce express trains,” Secretary Mellon went 
on, “automobiles, typewriters, textiles and _ electric 
power, business must be on a large scale, which implies 
the use of mass capital, or the combined savings of 
many men. Corporations are no longer owned by a 
small number of individuals. It has been estimated that 
the number of stockholders in this country exceeds 
nineteen million, many of them persons of small means 
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who can obtain a better and surer return on their money 
when invested in some legal, well-operated corporation 
than in any other way. While the primary purpose of 


corporate organization is more efficient production of 
wealth for the owners, the corporation must also serve 
the welfare of society by operating with regard to the 
rights of the public, or else it meets with discipline and 
contro! on the part of the government. 

“It is private initiative which is chiefly responsible 


for America’s rapid growth in wealth. The founda- 
tion for her present development was laid in evolving a 
Systen 


which has given free play to the energy and 


Initiative of the individual and at the same time has en- 


coura; 1 competition and has permitted corporate or- 
ganizations in industry. Whether we shall continue to 
grow and expand depends upon whether we pursue an 
intelli nt and constructive or a hostile and destructive 
Policy toward those forces which have brought about 
our present development. 

“It is necessary to have a clear conception of what 
those forces are. In the past our efforts to deal with 
a have consisted largely of sporadic attempts to 

Lulate 


and sometimes to cripple industrial expansion 
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without any recognition of the fact that those forces 
were not necessarily a menace. We are finding that 
large organizations not only stabilize production but 
frequently furnish the consumer with a standardized 
product at less cost than in any other way. 

“In any event, each business, whether great or small, 
must stand or fall on its own economic merits. The 
justification for big business is that it serves the pub- 
lic more efficiently than many small businesses could 
do in that particular line. President Coolidge has 
pursued a clear, consistent course and has made it plain 
that the administration will not interfere with legiti- 
mate business merely because it is big, but desires that 
business and industry shall as far as possible work out 
their own problems, provided they conform strictly to 
the law. 

“In America pioneer conditions in industry have 
passed. We can no longer count solely on our boundless 
resources, but must depend on the increasing efficiency 
of our industrial system. Fortunately the steady growth 
of that system is being hindered less and less by con- 
flicting economic interests based on geographical divi- 
sions, which years ago assumed the continuance of an 
industrial North and East and an agricultural South 
and West. The growth of the textile and iron and steel 
industries in the South and the automobile industry 
in the Middle West is sufficient indication that the same 
industrial processes are becoming common to all parts 
of the country. 

“It is impossible to predict what the ultimate out- 
come will be, but it is not improbable that in time the 
spread of industrial development will eliminate the 
clash of economic interests along geographical lines and 
that class antagonism also will disappear as we find 
that our best interests are served, not by fighting each 
other, but by working together to build up a prosperity 
in which every one can share.” 








Home Making an 


Occupation’ 


Co-operative Movement of N.E.L.A. and 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Under Way to Relieve Home Workers— 

National Survey Brings Data and Shows the 
Way for Progress 


ORE than a year ago the General Federation, 
M with the help of the National Electric Light 

Association, began to take stock of the house- 
keeping equipment in American homes. We sought 
your help because, as I said to you at your San Fran- 
cisco convention, we couldn’t make a nation-wide house- 
to-house canvass. We had to rely upon public utility 
records of service rendered to homes. But more im- 
portant than all, we sought your help because we wanted 
to quicken the American woman’s appreciation of the 
pivotal importance of public utilities to home making. 
You gave us the help we asked. You gave it and are 
still giving it with spendid effectiveness. Mr. Davidson, 
Mr. Aylesworth and Mr. Lloyd have given time and 
thought and counsel whenever we have asked them— 
and we have never hesitated to ask. 

The filled-in questionnaires and the correspondence 
in our home equipment survey offices bristle with the 
daily evidence of the co-operation we are receiving from 
the local utilities officials throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Of course, all this co-operation 
nationally and locally has cost you money too. What 
are the results at this writing of the work we undertook 
together a little more than a year ago? In the Wash- 
ington Survey offices there is dependable, illuminating 
information concerning the utility-using facilities of 
more than 4,000,000 homes in 48 states. The approx- 
imately 2,000 communities covered by our information 
range from the small hamlet to the metropolitan cities. 
Before the closing date for the urban home equipment 
survey, which is May 381 of this year, the number of 
homes and communities covered will be even larger, 
as there are some states in which strenuous efforts are 
being made to go over the top of 100 per cent repre- 
sentation of club towns. 


HOME EQUIPMENT SURVEY 


In addition to the body of data on housekeeping 
facilities in town and city homes, there is in the Gen- 
eral Federation’s home equipment survey offices infor- 
mation concerning the equipment of about 20,000 farm 
homes in 35 states. As the rural home survey got 
under way in February of this year and as these ques- 
tionnaires must be filled in from reports furnished by 
individual farm women to home demonstration agents 
or rural club leaders, we are deeply gratified at the 
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returns thus far. The reports received during March 
and April and the first week in May covered an average 
of 2,500 farm homes a week. 


INFORMATION ON HOME HABITS 


But the collection of information is not the most 
important result of our survey, unexpectedly large as 
the volume of data has been and indispensable as it is 
for a basis of real improvement in home equipment. 
The interest aroused in the women home makers from 
coast to coast and border to border, and in the men 
too, is the most vitalizing product of the year’s work. 
The news stories and editorial comments, which have 
reached by actual measurement into hundreds of col- 
umns since Jan. 1, have been neither solicited nor 
engineered. They have been spontaneous. They reflect 
the swelling, broadening current of thought cutting 
across and up and down the land. Thousands of 
earnest queries, urgent appeals, thoughtful comments, 
grateful and hopeful commendations are flowing into 
headquarters in letters or in notations on the schedules. 

In the very few cases where the comments and queries 
have been critical it is usually because the home maker 
is unwittingly glorifying drudgery and ignoring its 
cruel waste of mother energy. One of the letters, 
exalting needless household drudgery in the place of 
intelligent devotion to family, I incorporated in one of 
my published discussions of the survey—and lo! the 
flood of answers from home makers, and from home 
makers as hard pressed as the devotee of drudgery— 
rendered needless my own efforts to point out the waste- 
ful folly of spending the capital of mother energy 1 
coolie labor when the children are young, leaving noth- 
ing for thém to draw upon when they need that energy 
most. Only one of these answering comments shall 
I read here, for it is typical of the reaction which the 
women of the country as a whole are showing toward 
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the survey and its avowed purpose of eliminating need- 
less household drudgery. The answers were aimed at 
one woman who glorified drudgery; who said that she 
had seven children; that she had no labor-saving devices 
except a sewing machine; that if she had an unexpected 
$300 to spend, she wouldn’t put the money in better 
equipment but in books or a piano for the children; and 
who declared that she would go on spending her strength 
thus because she regarded it as her job “to hold her 
family up to the sunlight, even though her own feet 
were deep in the mire” of drudgery and poverty. 

Home makers were deeply stirred by this letter writ- 
ten in a beautiful though mistaken spirit of devotion. 
Said one correspondent: “Tell Mrs. C. S. of Washing- 
ton State to come out of her cherished mire and give 
her children a chance to share her burdens. ‘ 
The children of today do not want to bask in the sun- 
light while their mothers are deep in the mire.” Again: 
“I am teaching my children that electric appliances are 
necessities and not luxuries. I want my daughter to 
put a washing machine in the same class as a stove 
when setting up housekeeping, and if my son refuses 
to buy one before his first wedding anniversary, I shall 
consider myself a failure at raising children!” In 
another paragraph this pungent correspondent says: 
“IT tell you, Mary Sherman, we women must be educated 
out of drudgery—forcibly pulled out if necessary.” 


ELIMINATE DRUDGERY IN THE HOME 


In the last sentence is the theme that dominates the 
uncounted letters and schedule comments flowing into 
General Federation headquarters. It is that this sur- 
vey is the signal for an organized exodus of American 
home makers from the bondage of needless, household 
drudgery into the sovereign freedom of companionship 
and character building in family and community. This 
thought, set free by our survey and gaining momentum 
as it runs through the country, is the most vitally 
important product of the first year of the campaign, 
because it insures the continued growth of, and the 
ultimate fruitage from, our labors. So, in spending 
time, labor and money in giving the requested infor- 
mation to our local clubwomen, have you not rendered 
service as important as the material service you render 
daily when you light, or heat, or drive the water into 
the homes of a community? In my judgment you have, 
for you have helped to arouse the women home makers 
to a better understanding of the further service that 
the organized electrical and other physical energies can, 
and should, still render to loose the bonds of benumbing 
drudgery and to set free mother energies for their full 
measure of rightful service to home and family. 

In this connection I was deeply interested to note 
that recently Dr. Edwin Slosson of Science Service 
and Dr. George Otis Smith of the Geological Survey 


called attention to the far-reaching economic importance 
of the extension of electrical refrigeration. Dr. George 
ce ith laid stress upon the Significance of this 
ice a re and health conserver in the South, where 
the a een a luxury confined to a very few. What 


nsion of the device will mean in the greater 


a, : ' foods made available to hot-climate homes 
taal = measured. And not alone to hot-climate 
buildin, _Clectricity bringing the labor-saving, health- 
often : nechanical refrigeration but to the remote and 
Kesions ated farm homes of our great agricultural 
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It is with particular gratification, therefore, that I 
note the efforts made by your industry to reduce the 
cost of the installation and operation of these mechani- 
cal refrigerators. 


AID ON RURAL HOMES SOUGHT 


Among the many difficulties that I know must con- 
front your industry—difficulties often created by efforts 
to convert purely engineering and scientific problems 
into political provender—I know that not the least are 
the obstacles in the way of serving efficiently the re- 
mote agricultural homes, where the transmission of 
electricity is sorely needed but is meagerly profitable, 
if it does not occasion an actual loss. But I am counting 
that you are going to find a solution for this problem 
as you have worked out other problems. I hope and 
expect, too, that the information we are now collecting, 
with the splendid help of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, concerning farm home equipment will 
be of service in solving some of the problems. As a 
member of the National Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture I hope to have a part with 
you in removing obstacles now standing in the way of 
the adequate electrification of the farm home. 

Although the General Federation’s program of activ- 
ity in the interest of better equipped farm homes must 
wait upon the completion of the rural survey still under 
way, the work of the urban home can begin at once; 
for the vast body of information, even before its final 
analysis, is pointing to things that should be done now. 
Next week will begin our biennial convention in this 
city. I hope and expect that through the various con- 
ferences a definite program of follow-up work will be 
adopted. 


MANY HOMES WITH NO CONVENIENCES 


The information that has flowed into our home 
equipment survey offices in Washington has given us 
some real surprises. I had assumed, as have many of 
my associates, that in our urban centers all homes were 
supplied with running water and with what we regard 
as primary sanitary conveniences. I had assumed that 
these services had been put into the house many years 
before even the installation of electric light. In the 
very early stages of the survey, however, this assump- 
tion was shown not to be in accordance with the facts. 
In many towns and cities throughout the United States 
more homes are wired than are connected with running 
water. The surprise was not that so large a number 
were wired but that so large a number are without 
running water. I have been reliably informed that 
approximately 18,000,000 homes now have the blessing 
of electric light. But a double blessing lies in this 
fact: It is not only that there will be a continued 
improvement in the lighting systems of the home but 
that the same wire that brings light is available to 
correct the grave defect in running water connections 
in communities where waterworks installations or ex- 
tensions are not feasible. In communities where water- 
works exist we shall inaugurate campaigns based on the 
slogan: “The waterworks for every home.” 

To make the water bear its full burden of household 
labor we have to convince women that the water heater, 
the washing machine and all the other water-using, 
power-driven devices must be installed as fast as the 
income will permit and in the order of greatest labor- 
saving service rendered. Where gas is not available— 
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and I need not tell you that there are hundreds and 
hundreds of communities that have neither manufac- 
tured nor natural gas—we shall investigate and en- 
courage wherever feasible the use of electricity for 
cooking and heating. We are going to ask business 
men to help us in this drive against needless drudgery 
not only by promoting an educational campaign but 
by making special rates and special terms for the 
devices shown by your information to be most needed 
in each community. I believe that in these campaigns 
your women’s committees can be of great service if they 
will answer the call for information and help that may 
come to them from local clubwomen leading the move- 
ment for better equipped homes. Very often women 
not only do not understand the operation of the devices 
and the services such devices can render but are puz- 
zled by rates and charged and deferred payments which 
the women’s committees can help to make clear. In 
this connection I sincerely urge that the utilities men 
make their rates as simple and as understandable to 
the average housewife as possible. All these efforts will 
help to speed the movement toward better equipped 
homes. 


DETAIL DATA NEEDED 


Again: In too many places the records do not show 
enough detail concerning the facilities of home keeping 
to furnish a safe basis for a follow-up program of im- 
provements. In these places we are going to ask your 
continued help to find the facts we need for guidance, 
for we are going upon the principle that we must begin 
improving with a sure knowledge of existing conditions. 
And right here I want to say that, although your rec- 
ords are in instances defective, they furnish, on the 
whole, a better and more detailed picture of service 
rendered the homes than do the records of older utili- 
ties. Furthermore, in some instances the work of sup- 
plementing local records is already under way because 
of the help of your member companies. 

Quite appropriately the first big city to take the 
step is our capital and headquarters city, Washington, 
D. C. Through the splendid co-operation of William 
F. Ham, president of the Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany, a supplemental survey has been put under way 
this month under the auspices of the American Home 
Department of the district. One of the major lines 
of activity formally laid down this month in the pro- 
gram for the coming year’s work by the entire District 
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of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs has for its 
object: “Modern facilities in all district homes to 
allow housekeepers to be home makers.” The Twentieth 
Century Club of Potsdam, N. Y., not being able to find 
from the utility records the information needed, divided 
its town of 4,000 to 5,000 people into sections small 
enough so that club members were able to make a 
house-to-house canvass. 

The Mayor of Dadeville, Ala., wrote me under date 
of May 3 thus: 

That we may give you a more intelligent answer to your 
questions [concerning home equipment] I shall ask the City 
Council at a meeting to be held on May 5 to appoint census 
takers to make an immediate survey of Dadeville; and I am 
sure that they will grant this request, and an answer sent to 
your office by the twentieth of the month. 

From many other places have come evidence that the 
follow-up work is already under way. “We are using 
the information collected to get our start on home im- 
provement work,” writes one woman on her schedule. 
Says another: “The questionnaire has given us mate- 
rial for our program. It has been an _ education, 
giving us a new view of the relation of public utilities 
to home making,” etc., all furnishing evidence that the 
interest is crystallizing into concrete activity. 

I have told you enough, I think, to let you judge 
for yourself whether the results of our first year’s work 
and our plans for the immediate future warrant your 
continued co-operation. Whatever your decision, I want 
to say not only that we appreciate deeply the help you 
have given us in getting started but that we are keenly 
aware of the splendid educational work you have done 
quite independently of us in your better lighting con- 
test and in your continued and sorely needed effort to 
put into the homes, the schools, the offices, the mills 
and the workshops better light for the conservation of 
the nation’s eyes. Should you decide to go further 
with us in our work, I am confident that the results of 
our combined efforts for better equipped homes will be 
clearly and gratifyingly apparent when the census facts 
for 1930 on home equipment can be compared with the 
information we have collected during the last year— 
for you know, do you not, that the General Federation 
has asked Congress formally to recognize home making 
as an occupation and to give us periodical information 
as to the prevailing facilities for the efficient perform- 
ance of the occupation? With this officially collected, 
all-inclusive information to mark progress from period 
to period, what cannot be accomplished ? 





HE General Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 


What 
Co-operation 


Accomplishes 
in Home 


National Electric Light Association have recently 
joined hands to study conditions in American homes. 
A survey is under way to ascertain facts concerning 
existing housekeeping equipment, and plans are being 
made for a national movement to relieve homes from 
the drudgery and monotony so commonly encountered. 

Already data on 4,000,000 homes in 48 states are on 
file in Washington at the headquarters of the Genera! 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


These data show tre- 


mendous possibilities for bettering home conditions. 


Making 


This national movement for better home conditions 
deserves the hearty support and co-operation of all 
organizations. 








Our Agricultural 
Plant Ineflicient 


It Has Been Running Down Since 1900— 
Industrial Decentralization Advocated as a 
Remedy—Superpower for Decentralized In- 
dustries Aids Electrification of Farms— 
Place of the Electrical Industry in Rural 
Developments 


excepting for a few brief intervals, enjoyed 

exceptional prosperity. To mention merely three 
significant facts, our total national income increased 
within this period from $20,000,000,000 to $63,000,000,- 
000, the earnings of individual industrial wage earners 
more than doubled and the standard of living of the 
average family rose to an unprecedented level. Indeed, 
if one studies almost any of the statistics relating to 
the United States as a whole since 1900, he will find 
progress and success pictured in the rosiest of colors. 

But, unfortunately, total figures do not tell the whole 
story. Were we to dig a little deeper, we should dis- 
cover, to our surprise perhaps, that a group comprising 
one-third of our citizens and representing America’s 
greatest industry — namely, agriculture—has by no 
means shared in this general good fortune. 

On the contrary, as shown by a comprehensive report 
on the agricultural situation recently completed after 
a most careful study by the expert statisticians and 
economists of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, our farmers have been struggling for the past 
25 years with constantly increasing costs and no cor- 
responding increase in prices (except for a brief period 
during the war); bankruptcies among them broke all 
records in 1924; the participation of the farming indus- 
try in the total income of the nation fell from 20 per 
cent in 1900 to 9 per cent in 1921; and in 1921 each 
person engaged in agriculture received only 43 cents 
for every dollar received by persons engaged in all 
other occupations. In a word, since 1900 our agri- 
cultural plant has been running down. 

This is a serious matter. Compared with it, all of 
our other social, political and economic troubles seem 
to be relegated to second place. If our farming popu- 
lation is not prosperous, it will be discontented; and 
discontent among so large a number not only is unfor- 
tunate in itself but is bound in time to make itself 


felt in ways that will affect other more fortunate 
industries. 


De the past 25 years the United States has, 


To remedy a trouble, we must first determine its 


true course. Why is agriculture out of step with other 
industries? 


Many reasons are given, any or all of which may be 
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factors in the situation; but among them the following 
seems to deserve special consideration: 

The farmer must pay high prices for the things he 
buys, as indeed everybody else does, but because of 
these high costs he cannot sell his products with satis- 
factory profits in the world markets, where he must 
meet the competition of other countries where costs are 
lower, and in his home market he as an individual is 
confronted as to the bulk of his products by highly 
efficient organizations the guiding principle of which is 
to buy at the lowest price and to pass the benefits to the 
consumer. This is a natural and perfectly honest 
process, but to the farmer the picture is that most of 
our industries are so well organized that they are 
passing the heaviest burden of society on to him. 

What is the remedy? 

For the moment, the attention of our political lead- 
ers is directed to certain bills now before Congress. 
I shall, however, take the liberty of leaving them out 
of this discussion. Legislation is rarely a cure for 
economic ills. It has on occasion (as in the case of the 
Federal Reserve act) removed definite obstacles to 
the interplay of economic forces, but never have laws 
created prosperity where it does not exist, except by 
taking it away from others. We can, of course, bring 
a semblance of prosperity to the farmers by taxing all 
other classes of citizens for their support, but no per- 
manent good could thus be secured, and much harm 
would certainly be done. 

In presenting to you some views that appear to me to 
have some bearing on the solution of this problem in 
which superpower has a large influence, I should like 
to use New England of a generation or two ago as an 
illustration. 

Though Nature has been somewhat niggardly with 
New England in matters of soil and climate, she was 
very generous in another respect—she scattered water 
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powers with a lavish hand throughout this district. 
Many of these water powers were put to work at an 
early period and, as a result, most of New England 
farms of 60 years ago lay within reach of some busy 
little industrial center. 

The farmer took his wheat to the local grist mill, 
his calves to the local slaughterhouse and his wool to 
the local cording mill, and had his raw materials 
turned into usable goods on the spot. He bought his 
cart from the local wagonworks and his churn from 
the local wood-working factory. And not only did these 
establishments supply his material wants but they pro- 
vided a market for his products and also gave employ- 
ment to those of his sons and daughters who, for one 
reason or another, were not engaged in farm work, and 
in addition, offered him employment during the slack 
periods of his own highly seasonable occupation. . Thus 
the typical rural community of New England at that 
time was largely self-contained and economically inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world. 

But the wheel turned. Improvements in railway 
transportation and the increasing efficiency of large 
industrial plants closed down the little local industries. 
The farmer suddenly found that he was no longer self- 
sufficient. To fill many of his wants he now had to buy 
the products of outside manufacturers, and to get the 
money for this purpose he had to sell his own products 
in a country-wide and a world-wide market. Then the 
machine that exalted manufacturing and commerce and 
depressed agriculture got started and, as a crowning 
misfortune, his children and his best workers, attracted 
by the high wages and diversions of the industrial 
cities, left the farm. 

But the wheel is showing signs of making another 
turn. The centralization of industry has apparently 
gone too far. 

Take, for example, a large industrial city that con- 
tains scores of factories and employs thousands of 
people. As these factories grow, congestion increases 
until a point is finally reached when newcomers find it 
impossible to obtain satisfactory homes in the city 
itself except at prohibitive prices, and the transporta- 
tion facilities from outlying points become intolerably 
overcrowded. Wages, therefore, begin to increase, but 
without benefiting the wage earners, because their 
expenses likewise increase. 

Under these circumstances considerable economies 
for both industry and wage earner can be secured by 
establishing relatively small unit plants in the small 
towns of the rural districts. Not only are new sources 
of labor thus opened up, but production costs can be 
reduced, certain managerial difficulties can be min- 
imized, and the workers can live comfortably and more 
inexpensively within easy reach of the plant. 

Although labor conditions form the most important 
factor favoring decentralization, others are also influ- 
ential, such as the reduction in rent and taxes, nearness 
to sources of raw material, and so on. 


How SUPERPOWER AIDS DECENTRALIZATION 


Furthermore, decentralization of industry will help 
the farmer in another and quite different way. 

Electric superpower systems are vital to industrial 
decentralization. Without these systems, industries 


will not spread out into the country, regardless of 
advantages to be secured by doing so, but will remain 
in congested centers. 


But wherever superpower sys- 
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tems are well developed, power can be secured almost 
anywhere. Hence, as superpower systems grow, small 
factories will multiply in the rural districts. 

Now, the chief obstacle to the electrification of our 
farms is the high cost of bringing electric service to 
them. It usually does not pay to tap a high-tension 
line and build a low-tension line to take care of the 
relatively small demand of a few scattered farms, but 
it frequently does pay to do these things to serve an 
industry; and when once a service connection is made 
and a line is built, neighboring farms can then be sup- 
plied with electric power at a reasonable cost. Hence, as 
small factories multiply in the rural districts, more 
and more farms will be electrified. 

No one questions the great value of electric power to 
the farmer. Give the farmer electric power at a rea- 
sonable cost, and he can immediately relieve himself 
and his family of a large portion of their burden of 
labor, reduce his costs, make his profits more certain, 
and, what is of equal importance, raise his standard 
of living to a level corresponding to that of the city 
dweller, which will improve the morale of his family, 
help to keep his children at home and make it more 
easy for him to secure efficient labor when he needs it. 

To sum up, the decentralization of industry will 
enable the farmer to broaden the earning capacity of 
his family, increase the business value of his farm and 
make his home more attractive. It appears, indeed, to 
be the most promising, if not the only practical influ- 
ence that will bring agriculture back into step with 
other American industries and restore prosperity to it. 
If this can be done, it will mean the elimination of 
discontent and radicalism from a large and influential 
proportion of our population, thereby greatly strength- 
ening the political and economic structure. 


ELECTRICAL LEADERS MUST GUIDE 


But all of this is dependent upon electrical devel- 
opment, and electrical development is dependent upon 
the wisdom of the leaders of the electric power industry. 

These leaders, therefore, bear a heavy responsibility. 
To them the country must look for a development that 
will bring about a great social and economic readjust- 
ment. So much is involved in the electrification of the 
rural districts—it means so much to industry, to the 
farmer and to the nation as a whole—that this under- 
taking may be regarded as the primary duty of the 
electric power industry. Here, indeed, lies the present 
frontier of electric progress. 

But if the people expect these things of the leaders 
of the electrical industry, it must also realize that no 
one else is so competent to accomplish them. Only 
men of the widest knowledge and experience in elec- 
trical matters, skilled in creative work and guided at 
every step by economic considerations, can succeed. 

No government body—state or federal—can do it 
effectively. The driving force of all government effort 
is political expediency, and political expediency is 4 
poor tool when applied to economic problems. 

The American people have so far refused to permit 
their public utilities to be conducted in this manner, 
and though the advocates of public ownership, when 
they begin to realize the immense national value of 
rural electrification, will probably renew agitation for 
government ownership and administration, it is highly 
probable they will continue to receive scant public 
support. 
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Economics of Electricity Supply 


Survey of National Situation Demands Greater Sales Efforts 
—Markets Are Available and the Industry Situation Calls 
for a Development Program—lInterconnection Possibilities 


By SAMUEL INSULL 
President Commonwealth Edison Company 


a house or an airplane, symmetry and balance are 

of practical value. Unbalanced development may 
unfavorably affect an industry’s prosperity and retard 
its growth. From this viewpoint there are circum- 
stances and tendencies in the electric light and power 
industry which invite thoughtful consideration. 

These circumstances are not alarming as yet, but 
the time to consider them is before they become seri- 
ous. This is the more desirable because the rapid 
growth of the industry and the high degree of pros- 
perity it enjoys tend to make the people in it think 
that all is going as well as could be. No industry is 
going as well as it should while there is room for 
improvement. In drawing attention to some of these 
circumstances the statements made and figures used 
apply to the whole country, unless otherwise specified. 


[: THE development of an industry, as in building 


OuTPUT LAGS BEHIND INVESTMENT 

Sales of electrical energy in the United States, or 
output in kilowatt-hours, are not keeping pace with 
the increasing investment in plant and equipment and 
are not keeping pace with the increase in generating 
capacity. This discrepancy may be only temporary. It 
is probably not yet sufficiently acute to affect the bal- 
ance sheets of the conservatively financed and well- 
managed companies. But it seems plain enough to 
invite attention. The circumstances suggest that a 
growing need of the electric light and power industry, 
as a business, is increased sales of kilowatt-hours in 
the various classes of business on our lines. 

Gratifying results have been achieved on one side 
of the industry—that is, in the development of gen- 
erating apparatus, in station building and in the gen- 
eral application of mass-production principles. In spite 
of the mounting cost of all kinds of electrical equip- 
ment, the average investment cost per kilowatt of 
generating capacity steadily declined until last year, 
When it advanced slightly. From 1912 to 1925 the total 
generating capacity of the country, according to the 
best available figures, increased a little over 320 per 
cent, while the total investment in plant and equip- 
ment, including distribution lines, increased only 194 
per cent. During this period the average investment 
per kilowatt of generating capacity was reduced from 
$425 per kilowatt in 1912 to $294 in 1923, or more than 
30 per cent. The average remained at $294 in 1924 
vane to $297 of investment per kilowatt in 

ao. 

The ratio of kilowatt-hours output to the total invest- 
ment and the ratio of output to total generating 


* a 
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capacity are another story. Between 1912 and 1923 
the average of kilowatt-hours generated per dollar of 
investment was nearly doubled. It increased from 5,340 
kw.-hr. in 1912 to 10,000 kw.-hr. in 1923. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1924, this average dropped from 10,000 
kw.-hr. to 9,450 kw.-hr., or 54 per cent, and in 1925 
there was a further drop to an average of 9,300 kw.-hr. 
generated per dollar of investment—a decline of 7 per 
cent in the last two years. 

This decline in kilowatt-hours per dollar of invest- 
ment is the more significant when it is recalled that it 
has taken place in the same years—1924 and 1925— 
when the average of investment per kilowatt of capac- 
ity was practically at its lowest. If the average output 
were only holding its own in proportion to capacity, a 
reduction in the investment per kilowatt of capacity 
should automatically increase the average of output per 
dollar of investment. On the contrary, it has declined, 
indicating that the industry as a whole is not expand- 
ing and increasing its business as fast as it should. 

The obvious conclusion from the foregoing appears to 
be confirmed when the figures on kilowatt-hours gener- 
ated in proportion to kilowatt of capacity are examined. 
In 1912 the average of kilowatt-hours generated per 
kilowatt of capacity was 2,240. By 1917 this average 
had become 2,820 kw.-hr. generated per kilowatt of 
capacity, an increase of approximately 26 per cent. 
Five years later, in 1922, the average of kilowatt-hours 
generated per kilowatt of capacity was still 2,820, but 
it dropped to 2,450 kw.-hr. in 1923 and to 2,410 kw.-hr. 
in 1924. It recovered a little in 1925 to an average of 
2,440 kw.-hr. per kilowatt of capacity, but it was still 
13 per cent less than the average three years earlier, 
in 1922. 

Some years ago, during and immediately after the 
war, the industry as a whole lacked adequate reserve 
capacity, but any deficiency in reserve should have been 
supplied by 1922. Increase of capacity to provide 
proper reserve is hardly an adequate explanation of 
the lower average of kilowatt-hours generated per 
kilowatt of capacity during the last three years. This 
would seem to corroborate the condition indicated by 
the decline in output per dollar of investment. 


RESIDENTIAL SALES BELOW POSSIBILITIES 


Sales of electrical energy in many localities are 
obviously far below what they ought to be. This must 
be so, since the figures already given on the decline in 
average output per kilowatt of capacity and per dollar 
of investment include localities where output has been 
away above the average. Investigation indicates that 
sales to residential customers the country over average 
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only about 360 kw.-hr. per annum. This is very low 
considering the possibilities, especially in industrial 
areas, and there is no sign that the average is being 
increased. 

If it be argued that our figures on residential busi- 
ness exclusively are not complete enough to be conclu- 
sive, let us examine some others that are comprehensive, 
namely, the figures on the lighting load of the industry. 
These figures include all residential customers and also 
include the large industrial and commercial lighting 
customers, which brings the averages much higher than 
they would be for residential customers only. 

In 1914 the kilowatt-hours sold in the United States 
per lighting customer averaged 674 per annum. By 
1928 this average had risen to 941 per annum per 
lighting customer, or an increase of 39.5 per cent. The 
average dropped in 1924 to 906 kw.-hr. per annum per 
lighting customer, and to 854 kw.-hr. in 1925, or 10 
per cent less than the average for 1923. It may be 
argued that the small residence customers have been 
increasing faster than the large commercial lighting 
customers, but this does not alter the fact that all 
lighting business per customer has fallen off. 


PER CAPITA OUTPUT VARIES LARGELY 


Opportunities for great increases in the total elec- 
trical business of the country are indicated by exam- 
ination of figures on pafticular districts. As between 
districts in which opportunities would seem to be much 
alike, there is a wide variation in the per capita out- 
put. Ten such large-city districts have been analyzed 
on the basis of the 1924 figures, the latest ones avail- 
able for all of them. The districts are Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit Mil- 
waukee, New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

In three of these districts the output per capita in 
1924 ranged from 840 kw.-hr. to 890 kw.-hr. per annum. 
In four of them it ranged from 705 kw.-hr. to 785 
kw.-hr. per annum. In two it was respectively 615 
kw.-hr. and 675 kw.-hr. per capita per annum. In one 
it was 595 kw.-hr. per capita per annum. In the Chi- 
cago district, which includes a great expanse of urban 
and suburban and semi-rural residential territory, as 
well as the industrial area around the southern end of 
Lake Michigan, the per capita net output of energy for 
all purposes has been almost doubled in ten years and 
amounted to 935 kw.-hr. per capita in 1925. Excluding 
energy used for elevated and surface car transporta- 
tion, the per capita output in the Chicago district has 
been more than multiplied by three in the ten years; 
it has been increased from 230 kw.-hr. to 720 kw.-hr. 
per capita per annum in that time. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN RESIDENTIAL BUSINESS 


Now, take the residential situation again. It is esti- 
mated that we have 14,500,000 residential customers in 
the United States and their average use of electricity 
is 360 kw.-hr. per customer per annum. The average 
use by residential customers in Chicago is 500 kw.-hr. 
per annum, and this is by no means the highest in the 
country. If the average use by the 14,500,000 resi- 
dential customers were brought up to the residential 
average in Chicago, the increased consumption for the 
country would be over two billion kilowatt-hours, 
yielding about a hundred million dollars of additional 
annual revenue. 
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When there is such variation in per capita consump- 
tion, it must be that great opportunities for increases 
exist elsewhere. These opportunities are to be utilized 
by systematic campaigning for new business, combined 
with proper attention to rate systems. Effort along 
this line will bring up the sales per kilowatt of capacity 
and per dollar of investment, as well as improve the 
load factor, with consequent favorable effect upon bal- 
ance sheets and net return. 

Take the one item of domestic appliances. According 
to the latest available estimates, the earnings on energy 
supplied to operate domestic appliances amounted in 
1924 to $109,000,000. This was 8 per cent of the total 
electricity earnings of the entire industry and 62 per 
cent of dividends paid by the industry that year. It 
was practically all clear additional income, with almost 
no corresponding increase in expense except the cost of 
coal for generating the energy absorbed by the appli- 
ances. This income can probably be doubled or tripled 
with practically no increased expense except the cost of 
selling appliances. 

The intimate relationship between rates and use of 
energy by residential customers, with possible improve- 
ment in load factor as residential business grows, is 
reflected in a residential survey of 226 central-station 
companies. These companies served about 6,500,000 
customers in a population of a little over 27,000,000. 
For the fifteen companies having the highest rates, 
which ranged from 13.1 cents to 18 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, there was an average residential consumption of 
only 194 kw.-hr. per customer per annum. Twenty- 
seven companies whose rates were 7.1 cents to 8 cents 
per kilowatt-hour had an average residential consump- 
tion of 339 kw.-hr. per customer per annum. So it 
went through the 226 companies; as the rate went down 
the residential consumption increased until it reached 
an average of 1,171 kw.-hr. per customer per annum 
for three companies having rates ranging from 1 cent 
to 3 cents per kilowatt-hour. The companies with mate- 
rially low residential rates had the better balance sheets, 
better public relations and altogether were in a healthier 
condition. 


AN ECONOMIC PHASE OF INTERCONNECTION 


The increasing importance of the holding company 
in the industry suggests that its relation to the eco- 
nomics of the industry should receive more attention. 
If this relationship is as well understood as it should 
be, there is a lack in the application of the understand- 
ing to the every-day economics of the industry. 

Ten companies serving concentrated areas and ten 
companies serving widespread areas have been studied 
over a period of several years and compared as to the 
maximum load, kilowatt-hours generated and load fac- 
tor. There is not much difference between these two 
groups of companies in respect to maximum load or 
kilowatt-hours generated. Over a nine-year period the 
concentrated-area companies have increased their max- 
imum load considerably more than the others and have 
increased their output a little more. 

The significant difference between the groups is 12 
load factor. In 1917 the concentrated-area companies 
had a combined or average load factor of 45 per cent 
and by 1925 had improved it to 47.2 per cent. The 
widespread-area companies had a load factor of 56.8 
per cent in 1917 and in 1925 had advanced it to 60.5 
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per cent. Neither group showed much improvement in 
load factor, but the widespread-area companies did the 
better. They had a better load factor by nearly 12 per 
cent to start with and improved it by 3.7 per cent, 
while the concentrated-area companies were improving 
theirs by 2.2 per cent. 

The obvious deduction is that if the ten companies 
were more closely interconnected for a free interchange 
of energy, both would have been materially helped. 
When two companies operate in the same general 
geographic area or in adjacent territories, the funda- 
mental economics of the business decree that they should 
be interconnected for mutual advantage, with their 
agreements drawn to encourage the building of highly 
economical base-load plants. 

Interconnection is making progress. The thing to be 
desired is more progress. When this is advised by one 
from the Mississippi Valley it is not a matter of just 
preaching. In that part of the country interconnection 
is continuous policy and practice. In the Mississippi 
Valley interconnected systems operated by fourteen 
large interests or groups have two-thirds of the cus- 
tomers and 85 per cent of the earnings and are sup- 
plying more than 90 per cent of the output. 

This territory includes the longest transmission inter- 
connection in the world, all of it over the lines of the 
same interests. This interconnection runs from the 
water powers of central Wisconsin through the great 
load center of the Chicago district, down by the mine- 
mouth plants of central Indiana, and then through 
southern Indiana to the Ohio River, tying in with the 
steam station and the water power being developed at 
Louisville; then on south 70 miles to the high-head 
storage water power of Dix River and on through to 
the mine-mouth steam plant in the high-grade coal fields 
of Virginia—a total distance of 730 miles. 


WISCONSIN-VIRGINIA SUPERPOWER LINE 


This is all over high-class 66,000-volt or 132,000-volt, 
mostly steel-tower transmission, excepting for 50 miles 
in northern Illinois, 65 miles from Aetna to Monticello, 
Ind., and 30 miles from Sullivan to Edwardsport, be- 
tween which points the lines are 33,000-volt with wooden 
poles. This example of transmission over long distances 
is rapidly becoming, for economic reasons, a superpower 
high-voltage line through from Wisconsin to Virginia. 
The reasons which are bringing about such a line will 
serve as a good example to bring out the underlying 
economic principles involved in this great question of 
interconnection and superpower. These reasons are: 

(a) Protection of continuity of service. 

(b) Diversity of load and territory, resulting in im- 
provement of load factor and conservation of capital. 

(c) Diversity of generating supply—storage water 
power, run-of-the-river water power, mine-mouth steam 
plants and steam plants at large load centers. 

(d) Pooling of reserve capacity, which reduces the 
amount of reserve necessary for equal protection, thus 
conserving capital. 

(e) Relaying of power in case of drought, high water, 


breakdowns and other abnormal conditions. 
({) Economies in operation and conservation of coal 
through better distribution of load on the more eco- 


homical stations. 
Another detail that might well repay thorough ex- 
amination, and one that may contain economic advan- 
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tages far beyond anything now realized. is the possibility 
of interchanging power with large industrial institu- 
tions which have considerable electrical generating 
capacity. Of these the basic steel mills are an example. 

The large steel companies have not yet freely ad- 
mitted that they can advantageously interchange energy 
with local utilities. Perhaps pride of position has been 
a deterrent. Until recently the steel companies in many 
instances have been financially larger enterprises than 
the utilities. If this has been a deterrent, the consoli- 
dation of electrical enterprises, as an economic conse- 
quence of interconnection, should tend to correct it. 
Anyhow, the electrical industry need not wait for the 
other side to realize the situation and the opportunity. 
It is up to electrical men to make the first move and 
educate the others to the economic possibilities of the 
situation. 


ELECTRICITY, GAS, COKE AND STEEL 


The place of the manufactured-gas industry in this 
general economic situation invites more study than has 
yet been given to it. This concerns not only the com- 
panies in the areas of concentrated steel production, 
but the companies in immense areas of adjacent or 
tributary territory. Things are happening that, if 
definitely studied, may be found to be of great sig- 
nificance. 

The center of population in the United States has 
moved to the western edge of Ohio. The center of 
steel production was at the eastern edge of Ohio in 
1904, and twenty years later, in 1924, had moved to 
the center of Ohio. With “Pittsburgh plus” abolished 
and with waterway improvements in the Mississippi 
Valley coming along, the migration of the center of 
steel production much farther west can easily be ex- 
pected. This suggests a great field for the economic 
development of the electricity supply business in co- 
operation with the gas, coke, iron and steel industries. 

The elements of the situation are exemplified in the 
Chicago industrial area adjacent to the southern end 
of Lake Michigan. The five largest steel-producing 
districts of the world, in the order of their production, 
are: the Pittsburgh district, the Ruhr Valley, the Cal- 
umet district (a part of the Chicago industria! area), 
the Mahoning Valley and the English steel belt. 

The elimination of “Pittsburgh plus” will certainly 
move the Calumet district into second place. It is con- 
ceivable that Calumet may even take first place in time. 
The steel mills of the Calumet district have a combined 
electrical generating capacity of approximately 300,000 
kw. The utility companies are supplying in that district 
only about 35,000 kw. With proper economic inter- 
change of power, the local utility companies should be 
supplying about 100,000 kw. of the total. 

Forty-three blast furnaces in the district produce, 
when in full operation, 3,000,000,000 cu.ft. of lean gas 
(96 B.t.u.) every twenty-four hours. Most of this is 
used in making and finishing steel. But from 39 of 
the blast furnaces, when operating at full capacity, 
there is enough lean gas wasted over week ends to pro- 
duce 50,000 kw. of electrical energy. Fifteen hundred 
coke ovens in the Calumet district produce 162,000,000 
cu.ft. of rich gas (550 B.t.u.) every twenty-four hours, 
which just about equals the combined gas production 
of the three local gas companies of the Chicago area. 
Steel companies use most of this rich gas. Local gas 
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companies purchase a part of it. But about 60 per cent 
of this rich gas is still wasted over week ends, in 
addition to the waste of lean gas already referred to. 


INVITING FIELD FOR RESEARCH 


The situation is an inviting one for study in the 
conservation of energy now wasted and in the economic 
interchange of energy or its fuel equivalent. It sug- 
gests that expansion of the electrical, the gas, the coke 
and the steel industries should go hand in hand to 
realize the best economic conditions and the conserva- 
tion of fuel and energy. 

It may not be out of place to draw attention to another 
subject which our electricity supply companies and our 
friends in the gas business might well pay close atten- 
tion to, namely, low-temperature carbonization of fuel. 
It is well worth our while to spend money on research 
in this field. To those who may be fortunate enough 
to solve the problem the reward will be great. That 
the solution will be found within a comparatively few 
years, I have no doubt. 

It seems to me safe to predict that ere long elec- 
tricity supply companies and gas companies will produce 
electrical energy and gas, to say nothing of valuable 
by-products, under the same roof, from one plant, and 
from using one class of fuel. 

The power requirements of the United States, as 
they exist today, are only a little more than half sup- 
plied electrically. The total of primary power installed 
in the United States is put at 70,285,100 hp., divided as 
follows: Electric (including electricity supply stations, 
electric railways, privately owned plants and isolated 
farm plants), 38,757,300 hp.; non-electric (including 
manufacturing plants, mines and quarries and sta- 
tionary farm power), 31,527,800 hp. The non-electric 
power already installed is divided as follows: In manu- 
facturing plants, 13,367,900 hp.; in mines and quarries, 
3,859,900 hp.; on farms (stationary), 14,300,000 hp. 


POTENTIAL FARM AND RAILROAD MARKETS 


Sixty-four per cent of the farms of the United States 
have telephones. Automobiles are owned on 55 per 
cent of the farms. Only 7.8 per cent of the farms have 
electric service of any kind. But 47 per cent of the 
farms have some kind of stationary power already in- 
stalled. If this installed farm power were electrified, 
it is estimated that the resultant consumption of energy 
would amount to 3,500,000,000 kw.-hr. per year. 

Assuming the feasibility of electrification for the re- 
maining 53 per cent of farms, it is estimated that the 
aggregate farm power needs of the country would 
absorb 7,450,000,000 kw.-hr. of energy per year. Assum- 
ing that 80 per cent of the farms would then use electric 
light, that 50 per cent would cook electrically and that 
50 per cent would use electric refrigeration, additional 
annual consumption is estimated as follows: For farm 
lighting, 2,570,000,000 kw.-hr.; for farm _ cooking, 
6,770,000,000 kw.-hr.; for farm refrigeration, 1,910,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. 

Estimating in this fashion forecasts the potential 
farm market for electrical energy at 18,700,000,000 
kw.-hr. per year, or consumption equal to 29 per cent 
of the present total kilowatt-hour output for the whole 
country. The estimated maximum load would be 4,740,- 
000 kw. and the load factor 45 per cent. 

Only about 1 per cent of the country’s 250,000 miles 
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of steam railroad is electrified. The railroads burned 
in 1924 (the last year for which figures are available) 
210,000,000 tons of coal. If completely electrified, the 
railroads would use 40,000,000,000 kw.-hr. of energy 
per year, with a maximum load of 10,000,000 kw. If 
this energy were all supplied by coal-burning electric 
central stations, the annual saving would be 136,000,004 
tons of coal. If one-third of it were supplied by hydro- 
electric stations, the annual saving would be 162,000,000 
tons of coal. 


TOTAL CENTRAL-STATION POSSIBILITIES 


On the basis of the foregoing estimates, only 47 per 
cent of the total potential market for electrical energy 
in the United States is now electrically supplied. Cen- 
tral stations are supplying only 38.2 per cent of the 
estimated possible total, isolated industrial plants sup- 
ply 8.2 per cent of it, and isolated farm plants supply 
0.6 per cent. 

Manufacturing, mines and quarries, it is estimated, 
would absorb 18.2 per cent of the possible total, steam 
railroads would absorb 23.6 per cent, and farm use 
would absorb 11 per cent. These estimates are based 
on requirements for manufacturing, for mines and 
quarries, for railroads and for farms as they exist 
today, and without any allowance for increased demand 
on account of growth in population, higher standards 
in lighting, increased use of appliances or otherwise. 
These figures on potential outlets for power indicate 
the existence of an enormous market without waiting 
for the ultimate possibilities in railroad and farm 
electrification. 

How can we best correct our deficiencies and make 
the most of our opportunities? In general terms, the 
answer is, by more aggressive selling of energy and 
appliances. At the risk of repetition let me summarize 
in more detail. 

First, we shall gain by the interconnection of all 
systems, large or small. Generating stations of highest 
economy should be connected to the load centers of all 
adjacent systems by high-tension lines. High-economy 
generating stations should be connected with all other 
such stations in adjacent territory. The results will be: 
(a) Improved load factor; (b) lower operating cost by 
throwing base loads on the most economical stations; 
(c) lower investment cost by dispensing with reserve 
capacity; (d) greater assurance of continuity of service. 

Second, we shall gain by expenditure on research 
work, not only for the discovery of new methods, but 
also in the study of selling prices and rate structures, 
with a view to getting the greatest quantity consump- 
tion of product under the most favorable conditions ot 
load factor. 

Third, we shall gain by the closest co-operation with 
the manufacturers and distributors of all kinds of 
energy-consuming devices. 

Fourth, we shall gain by employment of the highest 
class of engineering talent in the sales departments of 
operating companies. 

Such a policy will increase our sales of energy per 
customer, will reduce our investment per kilowatt of 
demand, will reduce the delivered cost of our energy, 
will improve our load factor, will assure continuity of 
service, will improve our relations with our customers, 
the public, and will give greater returns to our owners, 
the stockholders. 











Electricity in the 
Home 


Present Domestic Utilization of Electrical 

Energy Indicates Less than 50 per Cent of 

Saturation—Seven Million Residence Cus- 

tomers Added to Lines in 1925—Disregard- 

ing New Construction Twelve Million 
Homes Remain Unwired 


the home, M. Luckiesh chairman, was a very 

comprehensive survey of the present conditions 
and future possibilities of the domestic utilization of 
electricity. 

Of the total electrical energy generated, 9 per cent 
is used in the home, but this small part of the total 
generated provides approximately 28 per cent of the 
total revenue of electrical energy in all fields of utiliza- 
tion. On a basis of purely utilitarian requirements, the 
average home has been found to be far from saturation 
electrically. A 50 per cent increase in consumption of 
electrical energy is estimated from lighting by incor- 
porating the conservative standards of wiring and light- 
ing set forth in previous reports of the committee. 
This.first step in the lighting development of the home 
would increase the total residential lighting revenue 
to a value equal to 36 per cent of the total central- 
station revenue. 

Saturation points of the medium-priced appliances, 
such as the iron, vacuum cleaner, toaster, etc., are 
goals still far distant. At present the home contains 
an average of 2.1 appliances based on the best recent 
survey. These appliances consume an average of 66 
kw.-hr. per year per customer. Saturation of the sale 
of appliances will provide profitable increases in the 
use of electrical energy. 


[ite report of the committee on electricity in 


PRESENT AND POSSIBLE REVENUE 


During the last five years more than 7,000,000 resi- 
dential consumers have been added to the central- 
station line. The majority of these have been wired 
and lighted to levels only slightly better than pre- 
viously wired homes. New homes are far better 
prospects for convenient and adequate electrical equip- 
ment than are the existing homes, for higher standards 
are obtained more readily and at less expense to the 


customer. Likewise the sales expense to the electrical 
industry is less, for a large part of the work that 
would have to be done later by repeated campaigns can 
be accomplished with one concentrated effort. During 
the last few years increasing interest in the residen- 


tial customer has been evident, and wherever intensive 
Campaigns have been conducted, large increase in rev- 
€nue have been obtained. 

Lighting now occupies an enviable position as a 


revenue producer for the central station. Sixty-seven 
per ¢ 


nt of the central station revenue comes from 
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lighting and lighting consumes only one-fourth of the 
electrical energy. During the last five years this gen- 
eral average ratio of energy to revenue has been 
maintained, and in 1925 residential lighting alone 
returned 28 per cent of the total revenue to the central 
station. The average residential customer uses 386 
kw.-hr. per year, for which he pays $30. These figures 
represent the average of 235 cities, of which Electrical 
Merchandising procured information on 115 and the 
committee on 120. This 28 per cent of the total revenue 
must be ascribed to homes inadequately equipped with 
lighting and domestic appliances, and it is estimated 
that if all of the homes now using electrical energy 
were brought up to the conservative ideal of electrical 
utilization, the annual domestic consumption would be 
increased by about 50 per cent and the annual revenue 
increased more than $200,000,000. 

That the home is a lucrative field for the sale of 
electrical energy and equipment is evidenced by the 
inadequacy of the present distribution of equipment 
and the extensiveness of the field. The number of 
residential customers at the beginning of 1926 is placed 
at 14,532,930, an increase of more than 1,000,000 dur- 
ing 1925. Recent surveys have revealed that the home 
field is far from saturation in both lighting and appli- 
ance equipment. In terms of a standard such as the 
conservative ideal that was designed primarily for only 
convenience and adequacy, all of the major items of 
home electrical equipment are now at or less than 50 
per cent of saturation. 

The increase in annual revenue from the sale of 
energy by saturating the field for certain types 
of appliances is shown in the accompanying table, as is 
also the increase in annual revenue by making certain 
additions to the lighting load. In reference to domestic 
lighting, it is interesting to note that of the combined 
purchases of electrical utilization equipment, residen- 
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tial lighting fixtures are about one-quarter of the total. 

As a basis for comparing the home field with other 
fields the graph shows building floor space contracted 
for in 27 Northeastern states as compiled and grouped 
by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. These 27 states rep- 
resent 71.5 per cent of the population of the country 
and represent nearly 75 per cent of various items of 
building for the country. Residential building accounts 
for more than half of the total floor space contracted 
for and represents nearly one-half of the money 
invested in new buildings. Building in the residential 
field has been very active in the last five years and 
authorities quite well agree that building activities for 
1926 will not equal that of 1925, but there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the extent of the decline. It is 
believed that our natural growth will maintain our 
building activity to 90 per cent of that of 1925, 
although some economists say a 25 per cent reduction 
is probable. The residential building field is not 
saturated—in fact, an actual shortage exists in certain 
types of buildings and localities, as is indicated in the 
survey conducted 
by Building Age. . 
Quoting from the 
report, the greatest 
lack at present 
appears to be for 
moderate - priced ; 
homes, the survey 
indicating that 
more than 200,000 
homes costing less 
than $5,000 and 
100,000 homes cost- 
ing from $5,000 to 
$10,000 are needed. 
It is furthermore 
apparent in the returns from the 590 cities and towns 
that the most considerable building shortage exists in 
cities with a population of between 25,000 and 75,000. 
In addition to development work in the present wired 
homes and the homes being built each year, there re- 
main 5,000,000 unwired homes within easy reach of 
central-station service, and after these come 7,000,000 
unwired homes that are at present outside of central- 
station service territory. 

The present wired home is not only lacking in quan- 
tity but in quality of equipment. A survey of homes 
reveals that 31 per cent of the ceiling fixtures were 
unquestionably obsolete. This figure is extremely con- 
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servative and represents only in part the potential 
replacement of fixtures possible in homes today. 

The results of recent surveys in representative homes 
in residence communities emphasize the need of instruc- 
tions for the householder when equipping the home 
electrically, and indeed on all sides there are examples 
of the unconcern with which the householder regards 
the lighting as compared with his attitude of attention 
toward other features of home furnishings. In fur- 
nishing and draperies the householder spends readily 
to attain comfort and charm and has been encouraged 
in this attitude by the furnisher, who has made con- 
siderable progress in educating the householder as to 
the value of these items. One cannot assume, there- 
fore, that the householder’s comparative disregard of 
charm and comfort in lighting is accounted for by 
disinterest. It is more probable that he is uninterested 
because he does not know the possibilities of good light- 
ing nor the way in which to appraise his needs when buy- 
ing lighting equipment. When a householder goes to 
buy furnishings for his home, the dealer puts forward 
every effort to impress upon the customer the beauty 
and charm of his goods. These are shown in such a 
manner as to bring these features out, which is a great 
contrast to the average display of electrical fixtures 
and devices, where the customer is distracted by the 
usually large number of fixtures shown at the same 
place and time, and he can form no conception regard- 
ing any one particular item. In this regard the seller 
of electrical fixtures and appliances can borrow an 
arrow from the quiver of the interior decorator. 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSES 


The solicitation of resident business must make use 
of house-to-house canvassing. There are many ways 
to take the curse off this method of approach, some of 
them very ingenious and productive of large sales 
volume. Success cannot be reached in house-to-house 
campaigns by merely sending out an army of solic- 
itors who go from door to door and quickly get them- 
selves identified as being in the class of those who 
are met by the busy housewife with the words, “Don’t 
want anything today.” Such work must be intelli- 
gently planned in every detail and the customer must 
be prepared beforehand by general or direct-mail adver- 
tising for the call of the solicitor and the whole 
proceeding given a certain dignity or distinctiveness. 

The following list shows the diversity of campaigns 
that may be put on by any central station to increase 
its domestic business: Kitchen unit campaigns; 
portable lamp campaigns; portable 
bracket campaigns; refixturing cam- 
paigns; shade campaigns; relamping 


" . cn mee" en Possible Increase 
Yumber verage at 10 cts. Annua Annual in Annual : ° “1: : ai . 
Type in Use Watts Kw.-Hr. Revenue Revenue Revenue campaigns; utility light campaigns, 
rr i s: i ome; 
Flatirons....... 9,894,000 525 $6.00 $59,364,000 $83,611,300 $24,247,300 appliance naeeepene electrical h ae 
Toasters... .... 3,108,600 450 3.50 10,880,100 — 47,305,000 36,424,900 “red seal” plans; old-house wiring; 
Percolators 1,816,800 450 3.50 6,358,800 48,913,800 42,555,000 ; : 5 es 
ang 45s: ie 2,628,208 60 1.30 3,942,450 20,749,700 16,807,250 Outlet campaigns; service campaigns; 
Heaters... ... ee 600 .50 7,263,850 72,638,500 65,374,650 . . any 
Vacuum cleaners 4,148,600 160 2.75 11,408,650 36,802,100 23393430 educational campaigns, and many 
Clothes washers 2,642,600 175 2.50 6,606,500 31,459,500 24,853,000 others 
Troners.... .. 167,020 175 1.75 292,285 19,485,600 19,193,315 , 
Ranges... . 304,500 5,500 55.00¢ 16,747,500 558,250,000 541,502,500 The report of the committee 
Water heaters 87,810 450 1.50 131,715 17,562,000 17,430,285 : ‘ . sults 
Refrigerators 66,960 300 30. 00+ 2,008,800 401,760,000 399'751,:200 Closed with a résumé of the results 
fc en 
*A 10-cent rate is used for ease of adjusting revenue to other rates. of a number of these campaign 
tEnergy rate 4 cents per kilowatt-hour. 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE FROM INCREASE IN LIGHTING LOAD OF EACH CUSTOMER 


A 150-watt lamp in an active socket burning 1,000 hours per year. 


A 50-watt lamp in an active socket burning 333 hours per year..................0.0-0-4 


that were put on by different com- 
panies in 1925, and from this re 

sumé one may conclude that such 
14221380 Cfforts were generally successful 1 
ween: Teathing the goal. 
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Electric Ranges a Desirable Load 


N.E.L.A. Domestic Cooking and Water-Heating Committee Report Shows that Electric 
Range Increases Residential Load Factor, Has Good Diversity and Returns High 
Revenue per Kilowatt of Demand—System Investment Comparatively Low 


S THE RESULT of 
At years’ intensive 


study of the character- 
istics of the electric range as 
a load and revenue builder 
for the central-station com- 
pany the domestic cooking 
and water-heating committee, 


under the chairmanship of 
Cc. O. Dunten, presented its 
final report, including the 
detail report of the range 


survey sub-committee, Lewis 
A. Lewis chairman, which had 
completed a series of ex- 
haustive tests on_ electric 
ranges and water heaters in 
actual operation. Concisely, the 
findings of these committees 
show that the electric range 
load is a highly desirable class 
of business for an electric 
utility to add to its lines. 

It has been definitely de- 
termined that the range load 
is good business for the power 
company that has a rate to 
support it. 

The electric range is one 
of the most practicable 
heavy energy-consuming devices that can be sold to 
residential users. 

It returns a total revenue per dollar of investment 
that compares favorably with that derived from any 
other class of business. 

It returns a total revenue far greater than any of 
the other generally accepted domestic applications, 
including lighting. 

The range added to the average residential installa- 
tion will increase the annual load factor to 20 per cent 
from 12 per cent. 

It is a soundly developed device and can be supported 
by the central-station company. It also paves the way 
for other heavy energy-consuming appliances in the 
home. 

The electric range is an excellent. appliance, which 
will supply the income to support the increased invest- 
ment cost of rebuilding and revamping distribution 
Systems to heavier capacity. 


TEST DATA COLLECTED 


The work of the range survey sub-committee includes 
the making of a series of tests on 150 ranges in two 
different localities—one urban and the other a rural 
community. 
year 
Spring, 


The tests covered three seasons of the 
r each community—the urban tests being for 
summer and winter, the rural tests covering 








C. O. DUNTEN 


summer, fall and winter. The 
city of Spokane, Wash., was 
chosen as representative of 
an average urban community, 
as with its high density of 
electric range load it was 
believed particularly suitable 
for the tests to be made. 
It has a population of around 
115,000 and its industries are 
well diversified. The towns of 
Payette, Idaho, and Ontario, 
Ore., were chosen as being 
representative of the average 
rural community. Payette 
has a population of 2,500 
and Ontario 2,000. The con- 
sumers on the outer edges 
of these towns are chiefly 
farmers and those in the 
towns themselves are owners 
and clerks in stores, pro- 
fessional men and_ retired 
farmers. 

Description of the meth- 
ods pursued and objectives in 
making the studies were 
published in the ELECTRICAL 
WORLD, page 1323, for June 
20, 1925. From the test 
data of the complete range survey the following facts 
have been obtained at the consumer’s service switch 
for the local conditions found in the Northwest. 

Ranges.—The maximum demand per range for groups 
of ranges was found to be practically the same in 
urban and rural communities and was not affected per- 
ceptibly by the seasons of the year. It was found to 
vary greatly with the number of ranges, and the fol- 
lowing data show the test results: 





Average Maximum Average Maximum 
Number of Range Demand per Range, Number of Range Demand per Range’ 


Customers Kw Customers Kw. 
1 3.61 150 0.86 
5 Fe. 250 0.80 
10 1. 36 500 0.79 
20 1.13 1,500 0.72 
40 1.00 5,000 0.70 
0. 








These values varied slightly in the two communities; 
for example, with a change from 50 to 5,000 ranges in 
the urban community the maximum demand per range 
changes from 0.95 kw. to 0.70 kw., whereas in the rural 
community it changes from 1 kw. to 0.712 kw. for the 
same variation in the number of ranges. Maximum de- 
mand values vary only slightly with the seasonal changes; 
for example, in the urban territory with 150 ranges in 
a group, the maximum demand varied from 0.88 kw. to 
0.84 kw., the low value occurring in the winter. In the 
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rural community the maximum demand with the same 
number of ranges varied from 0.87 kw. to 0.83 kw., 
the low value being obtained in the summer test. The 
demands recorded during the test were for ranges in 
active use. Based on 150 customers, the active ranges 
were 98 per cent of the total. 

The diversity factor for ranges at the consumer’s 
service switch was found to vary with the number of 
ranges as follows: 





Number of Range Number of Range 


Customers Diversity Factor Customers Diversity Factor 
10 2.65 75 4.05 
20 3.13 100 4.18 
30 3.42 159 4.30 
49 3.63 1,000 4.85 
50 3.78 5,000 5.15 





The average annual consumption per range was found 
to be the same in the rural and urban community, 
varying between 1,400 and 1,500 kw.-hr. 

The typical range load curves for both the rural and 
urban community show three distinctive peaks—one in 
the morning varying from 7:30 a.m. to 8 a.m.; one 
at noon, and one in the evening varying from 5:30 
p.m. to 6 p.m. The peak demand in both communities 
was the same, although the urban connected load was 
7.14 kw. per range and the rural 5.744 kw. per range. 

In the urban community the evening peak was found 
to be the greatest during all seasons of the year; the 
morning and noon peaks being from 50 per cent to 
65 per cent and 45 per cent and 60 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the evening peak. The evening peak comes 
between 5:45 p.m. and 6 p.m. except in the winter, 
when it is fifteen minutes earlier. In the rural com- 
munity the noon and evening peaks are about equal, 
the noon peak generally being the larger for all seasons. 
The morning peak is from 60 per cent to 70 per cent 
of the noon or evening peak. The maximum range 
peak was found to occur on any day of the week except 
Saturday and Sunday. 

In the winter season there occurs the greatest coin- 
cidence of the range and lighting peaks. In the urban 
community at this season 75 per cent of the range 
peak was obtained at the time of the lighting peak, 
whereas in the rural community 60 per cent of the 
range peak occurred at the time of the lighting peak. 
The kilowatt demand per range at the time of the 
lighting peak based on 150 ranges was found to be 
0.62 kw. in the urban community and 0.50 kw. in the 
rural community. 

Based on 150 ranges, the annual load factor was 
found to be 18.9 per cent, the annual kilowatt-hours 
per kilowatt of demand were 1,655, and the annual 
kilowatt-hours per kilowatt of connected load were 
199.5. 

Lights and Small Appliances.—The average maxi- 
mum demand for one light and appliance customer in 
both rural and urban communities was found to be 
0.6 kw. and the annual kilowatt-hours consumed were 
.875 for both communities. 

The maximum demand per customer based on tests 
on 150 customers was found to be 0.242 kw. in the 
winter season in the urban community and 0.174 kw. 
in the rural territory at the same season. The kilowatt 
demand per consumer for lights and appliances during 
the winter range peak in the urban territory was 0.23 
kw. and in the rural territory 0.168 kw. in the same 
season. During the range peak at this season 94 per 
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cent and 98 per cent of the lighting peak occurred for 
urban and rural communities respectively. 

Based on tests on 150 light and appliance consumers, 
the annual load factor was found to be 17.65 per cent 
and 3.05 per cent respectively in the urban and rural 
communities. The diversity factor was 2.36 for each. 
The annual kilowatt-hours per kilowatt of demand were 
1,545 and 2,682 respectively in the urban and rural 
communities, whereas the corresponding values for 
kilowatt-hours per kilowatt of connected load were 137.2 
and 142.5. 

Ranges, Lights and Appliances——The maximum 
demand per consumer in a group of 150 customers 
using ranges, lights and appliances in the winter sea- 
son was found to be 1.06 kw. in the urban community 
and 1.008 kw. in the rural district. The corresponding 
connected loads were 9.88 kw. and 8.36 kw. 

Based on tests on 150 customers, the range, lights 
and appliances give a diversity factor among ranges, 
lights and appliances of 1.04 and an annual consump- 
tion of 1,799 kw.-hr. The rural annual load factor is 
21.4 per cent with a demand factor of 11.45 per cent. 
The urban load factor is 19.35 per cent and the demand 
factor is 10.75 per cent. The annual kilowatt-hours 
per kilowatt of demand for a customer using ranges, 
lights and appliances in an urban community are 1,695 
and in a rural community 1,870. Corresponding values 
of kilowatt-hours per kilowatt of connected load are 
182 and 215. 

Water Heaters.—The data on water heater loads are 
incomplete and not representative of the entire water 
heater situation, since the maximum rating of any 
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FIG, 1—CURVE SHOWING DIVERSITY FACTOR, ONE TO 150 RANGES 


heater was 1 kw. The data must be considered as sup- 
plementary rather than conclusive. 

The maximum demand per water heater on the basis 
of 150 heaters in Spokane on a flat rate was 0.761 kw. 
with practically no diversity for a large number of 
heaters. The demand at the time of the evening range 
peak is 0.599 kw. using 150 heaters, and this value 
decreases to 0.540 kw. when 5,000 heaters are used. 
The kilowatt demand based on 150 heaters in Payette 
on a metered rate was 0.75 kw. There is some diversity 
because of the metered rate, and for a group 0! 5,000 
heaters the maximum demand per heater is 0.695 kw. 
The demand at the time of the noon range peak 18 
0.585 kw., based .on 150 heaters. There is some 
diversity here also and it was found that the « mand 
per heater for a group of 5,000 is 0.536 kw. 
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The maximum demand for a group of 150 customers 
in the winter season who used water heaters, ranges, 
appliances and lights was 1.57 kw. and 1.528 kw. per 
customer respectively in the urban and rural com- 
munities. 

The data given in Table I show the maximum demand 
for one range. With this value of 3.61 kw. for one 
range and tests on groups of ranges, the kilowatt 
demand curve per range and diversity factor curve 
between one and ten ranges were determined. The 
range diversity factor curve is shown in Fig. 1. As 
the tests show that there is no change in diversity 
among ranges for the various seasons of the year in 
these communities, this curve is applicable for all con- 
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ditions in this territory. Tests of larger groups of 
customers showed the diversity to change with the num- 
ber of ranges, a value of 4.3 being had for 150 ranges. 

The kilowatt demand curve per range from the 
Spokane spring test is shown in Fig. 2, which takes the 
diversity into account and is more readily applicable 
to the range problem than the diversity factor curve. 
The curves marked “upper limit” and “lower limit” in 
both cases were determined by taking points with 10, 
20, 50, 100 and 140 ranges. Fig. 3 shows the demand 
per range curve extended to include 5,000 ranges, and 
it may be noted that the demand per range for 5,000 
ranges is 0.70 kw. These demands take into account 
the diversity as found in the tests and are at the 
consumer’s service switch. 

Kilowatt-hour consumption, kilowatt demand, load 
factors and the demand factors for the different types 
of Service are very useful in studying the characteris- 
ties of the range load. Table II gives this informa- 
tion, based solely upon what was obtained during the 
test; the entire table is exact for a week’s period only. 
Although the tests did not show these values for a year, 
It was possible to obtain the annual eonsumption per 
range from the utilities’ books for the year 1925. 


ASCERTAINING VARIABLE FACTORS 


The test data and curves, as has been stated, apply 
to range loads at the consumer’s service switch in the 
Northwest communities where the tests were made. 
The only variables to be considered in the application 
— data on other properties in other localities are 
oS . Ps roduced by geographical location and the habits 
le a dwellers and under different social, indus- 
ia local environments. These variables can be 
i. _ quite accurately by each utility. Subject 

IS modification, the data can be applied to any 
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utility system by securing data and characteristics of 
that system. 

Each system must obtain individual feeder load 
curves, substation load curves and generating station 
load curves. These should be obtained for days that 
are representative of annual peak conditions on the 
system and its various subdivisions. The next impor- 
tant step is to determine the reasonable number of 
ranges to be served at the end of, say, five years. The 
next step is to start with the service switch range 
data as modified by local conditions and add the range 
load curve to the feeder load curve for the number of 
ranges expected to be served by each individual feeder. 
(A typical range load curve to be used in this way 
for an urban community was reproduced.) Since the 
demands are at the service switch, the losses must 
be added to the range load curve. With the new feeder 
load curves now available it is possible to estimate 
quite accurately the additional feeder capacity required 
to serve ranges. 

The total number of ranges and water heaters sup- 
plied by all the feeders is, of course, known, and it is 
necessary again to make reference to a load curve 
to determine the typical load curve for all the ranges 
at the substation; the distribution losses are then added 
and this total curve is added to the substation load 
curve to give the total substation capacity required. 
The difference between the new capacity and that now 
available indicates the additional capacity in substation 
facilities. The same procedure is followed on through 
to the generating station with substation diversity con- 
sidered, and it is possib!e to derive a figure that repre- 
sents the additional capacity in the entire system to 
serve the range load. 

The total investment in the property to serve indus- 
trial, commercial, residential lighting and range load 
being known, the problem becomes one of allocation to 
each service of its part of the investment and share 
in operating and maintenance expense. The proper 
allocation is an open question and may vary consider- 


TABLE I—AVERAGE MAXIMUM DEMAND OF AN ELECTRIC RANGE 





Number of Ranges Average Maximum 


— Teste Demand, Kw. 

Spokane a 3.67 

Payette. 63 3.56 
Total. . ; 108 3.61 


ably for each electric service company, but with the 
costs finally proportioned to the satisfaction of those 
concerned, a rate structure can then be devised, and if 
its value proves to be such that the public will avail 
itself of the new type of service, there can be no ques- 
tion that the service should be rendered. 

As the result of its specific study of the range load 
as made by the range survey sub-committee, the domes- 
tic cooking and water-heating committee has been able 
to reach some .very definite and significant conclusions. 
Contrary to popular but misinformed opinion, the 
demand and diversity factor of the electric range load 
make it a most desirable class of business for many 
power companies to encourage. For a total of 150 
range users each one is responsible for an average 
maximum demand of only 0.87 kw. and the diversity 
factor of these customers measured at the service 
switch is 4.3. The annual load factor is 18.9 per cent, 
which compares very favorably with many industrial 
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power loads. There is very little seasonal diversity, 
the load remaining virtually the same throughout the 
year. Energy consumption per range per year is 1,424 
kw.-hr. Annual energy consumption per kilowatt of 
demand is 1,655 kw.-hr., which will return a revenue 
at a 4-cent rate of $66.20 per kilowatt of maximum 
demand. 

A great amount of research and cost analysis with 
respect to the range load has been compiled by many 
central-station companies throughout the country. The 
committee has made a careful study of these data, 
which have been published extensively by the technical 
press and by the National Electric Light Association. 
A bibliography of such articles has been made a part 
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FIG. 3—-KILOWATT DEMAND PER RANGE, ONE TO 5,000 RANGES 


of the committee’s report, which summarizes the out- 
standing facts as follows: 

1. The average domestic customer has a load factor 
of from 10 to 14 per cent, but the addition of an elec- 
tric range at once raises his load factor to between 21 
and 23 per cent. 

2. In single-unit installations the electric range can 
be made to appear an undesirable load, but with a 
reasonable number installed a generating station 
diversity of about 10 to 1 is readily obtained and as 
high as 12.5 to 1 has been recorded. 

3. The value of the electric range load as a revenue 
producer is well illustrated in one company, where the 
range returns a revenue of $100 per kilowatt of peak 
demand, whereas the industrial load of the same prop- 
erty returns only $65 of peak demand. 

4. System costs to serve the electric range load can- 
not be considered on the basis of costs as applied to 
single isolated installations, but must be considered on 
the percentage of saturation it will be possible to obtain 
in a three to five-year period. Just as generating 
plant and transmission line capacity are determined 
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and installed in advance of requirements, so must the 
electric range be considered. 

5. The question of “peak responsibility” of the range 
is becoming less important, particularly in territories 
of an industrial character, where the system peak often 
occurs during the day and where the evening lighting 
peak does not overlap the daily peak. 

6. The investment to serve the range load decreases 
very rapidly as saturation increases. A range satura- 
tion of 5 per cent accomplished by one company in 
four years had the effect of decreasing the investment 
to serve the individual range from $150 to $125 and 
latterly to $75 per range. 


INDUCEMENTS TO ENCOURAGE RANGE USE 


The first requisite of any company in promoting the 
use of the electric range is a satisfactory form of rate. 
A rate sufficiently low to make the operation of the 
range economically practical is necessary, of course, but 
this does not mean an excessively low rate per kilowatt- 
hour. Companies are promoting range business suc- 
cessfully at rates up to 54 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Studies of the range load on all kinds of systems, 
varying from those serving sparsely populated areas to 
those serving metropolitan districts, show that this 
device makes a desirable load for any system that offers 
a proper rate. One characteristic alone, that of improv- 
ing the load factor on the distribution system, makes it 
one of the most desirable pieces of business that a 
power company can add to its lines. 

Those companies that have promoted the electric 
range as a load builder have had no difficulty in plan- 
ning and executing campaigns. Manufacturers have 
rendered and will continue to render a very helpful 
supplementary sales service to the central station in 
training salesmen and demonstrators and in furnishing 
details of range sale operations that have been tried 
and proved successful. In its initial stages of introduc- 
tion the range must be considered as a pioneering 
device, and as such a certain amount of promotional 
sales expense must be incurred. This has been true 
of every class of business that the power companies 
now serve, and the desirable features of the range 
as a load and substantial revenue producer warrant a 
liberal appropriation for this purpose. 














TABLE II—CONNECTED LOAD, ENERGY CONSUMPTION, DEMAND AND LOAD FACTORS, URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITIES 
(Based on 150 Customers in Each District) 


Spokane Tests—per Consumer 


Weekly Load Weekly Annual Annual 
Connected Max. Factor, Demand Load Annual Demand 
Load, Demand, Kw.-Hr. 15 Min., Factor, Kw.-Hr. Factor, Diversity factor, 
Type of Load Time of Year Kw. Kw. per Week per Cent per Cent per Year per Cent Factor per Cent 
{ Spring... 7.14 0.87 24.4 16.7 12.2 OR ee, Be Pea 
| Summer 7.14 0.88 aoe 16.0 12.3 ia es 
acids Seek beh aeoe | Rae ee ee Oe a ar ee ; 
| Winter 7.14 0.84 25.6 17.5 12.2 oes ; v 
Annual.. 7.14 | CS once gee SS 1,424 18.9 4.3 | 
? Spring.. 2.74 0. 20 8.46 25.2 7.3 iw 
Nile eel Se FEE. ce booed aca? Reekee | LY ieee Fakes) eae so * 
Lights and appliances... | winter... 2.74 0.246 12.85 31.1 8.95 itd ia “i 
Annual 2.74 ae”. kee . sien 375 17.65 2.36 
Ranges, lights and appli- { Winter.. 9.88 1.06 37.8 21.2 10.7 os aos “ 10.75 
ances ....e | Annual 9.88 ee. wareatcs oe ea 1,799 19.35 1.04 
Water heater Summer 0.814 0.761 112.5 88.0 93.33 5 ios bgt Ns ; 
Payette Tests—per Consumer 
{ Spring = caf, +), small, a al ae 6 a's 
| Summer 5.744 0.83 29.5 alin 14.5 
Ranges —.;, =e 5.744 0.87 33.2 22 : as s 
| Winter.. 5.744 0.87 30.7 as 5. a 
Annual. . 5.744 Me. iets < oupmiel’ - eee 1,424 18.9 4.3 14.95 
: . i Summer 616 A . : eu ceg e  eaed ’ 
Lights and appliances... . | Winter 2 616 0174 7°38 25.6 66 rte “ 
Ra ligt { Annual 2.616 +i sane? sana bata’ 375 3.05 2.36 
nges, lights and appli- { Winter 8. 36 1 ; ut 7 ; 
Bn. iced uate | Annual. 8. 36 Oe a de ea, leet 1,799 21.4 1.04 11.45 
Water heater .. pied Summer 0. 0.750 76.0 60.3 77.6 ; cs : 

















What Committees of the 


alti Electric Light Association 
Have Done 






M. S. SLOAN 


E. W. Lioyp 


ANY workers in the light and power 

industry have been busy all year in 
compiling data and information for the 
benefit of the industry. Much of this 
work appears in the form of printed serial 
reports during the year and has little 
prominence at the annual meeting of the 
industry. Complete abstracts of the re- 
ports appear in the following pages, and a 
casual reading only of these condensed 
versions shows that the association this 





J. E. Davipson 


C. F. HirsHFELD 


C. M. BreEITINGER 


year has more than maintained the stand- 
ards already established for committee 
work. In many respects the work of these 
men is the most important work of the 
association, for it deals with definite prob- 
lems in a concrete way. It is to be hoped 
that the printed reports will receive very 
thorough study by men in the several 
branches of the industry, for they embody 
data and information needed to bring 
about industry progress. 
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Public Relations Section Work 


Since 1914, 1,183,410 Customer-Owners Have 
Bought Utility Securities—Women Become 
Important Elements—Industrial Relations 
as Affected by Compensation Plans—Public 
Speakers Now Available 


This is rightly so because a public utility must serve the public 


T THE minds of industry executives public relations work holds first 
place. 


to succeed. 
ments in public relations. 


This year committee workers report on major develop- 
More than 236,000 new stockholders purchased 


utility securities during the year and added to the already large total of 


“customer owners.” 


grown apace and has become very effective. 


The work of women employees in public relations has 


This has tied in with public 


speaking, good-will advertising of manufacturers and employee relation- 
ship and helped build the existing splendid situation in regard to light and 


power utility public relations. 





Report of Industrial Relations 
Committee 


HREE important subjects were 
studied by the industrial relations 
committee, Homer E. Niesz chairman. 
These were employment, compensation 
and pensions. The recruiting and 
selection of employees by member 
companies, with special attention to 
physical and mental requirements, are 
considered very important for all utili- 
ties, as is also the question of the use 
and necessity for job specifications and 
successful methods for building them up. 
The information on these topics 
comes mainly from the larger com- 
panies with centralized employment and 
personnel departments, but the prin- 





H. E. NIEsz 


Chairman Industrial Relations Committee 


ciples are equally applicable to smaller 
companies if suitable modifications are 
made. A distinct trend is evident to- 
ward organized employment in a per- 
sonnel department. Twenty-three com- 


panies reported that they have such 
centralized departments, and in all but 
two of these the personnel department 
includes the employment function. In 
all these 23 companies there is an en- 
deavor to fill vacancies by promotion 





from within the company, if possible. 
In ten of the companies the approval 
of the employment department is re- 
quired in making additions to the pay- 
roll. Thirteen of the companies require 
physical examinations and one requires 
a partial examination. Only five com- 
panies reported that they had job 
specifications, two reported that these 
were in contemplation and one that 
specifications were in partial use. 

Last year 109 out of 273 utilities re- 
porting used some plan affording in- 
centive in the form of compensation 
for one or more groups of employees. 
This year the committee gave more 
specific information from 75 of the 109 
companies concerning the plans in use. 

Most of the plans are of the bonus 
type—that is, they consist of a basic 
wage or salary and a bonus upon all 
production beyond a specified task or 
quota. There are, however, cases where 
a salary and commission on all sales 
are paid to salesmen and also cases 
where a commission only is paid but a 
guaranteed minimum of earnings or a 
drawing account is provided. The plans 
vary widely in detail, although formu- 
lated upon much the same principles. 

Fifty-eight companies out of a total 
of 65 reported incentive plans for sales- 
men. The next largest number of in- 
centive plans reported—sixteen—ap- 
plies to meter readers. Six companies 
reported plans covering various phases 
of accounting and clerical work, and 
eleven reported similarly for other 
groups of workers, including some of 
those in maintenance and operating 
departments. Two of the largest com- 
panies have a large proportion of their 
employees covered by incentive wage 
plans, and a number in the same way 
cover a smaller but still substantial 
percentage of their people. Seven 
companies pay a general bonus which 
covers all of their employees and is 
based either on the percentage of com- 
mon-stock dividends or on other meas- 
ures of prosperity or production. 

The companies which give an opinion 
about the incentive plan with few ex- 


M. S. SLOAN 


Chairman Public Relations Section 


ceptions state that it has worked out 
well both from a financial standpoint 
and from that of increasing attention 
to duty, loyalty and interest among 


employees. 
ieelentitiititiies 


Report of Public Speaking 
Committee 
ONTINUATION of the good work 
of past years was evinced by the 
public-speaking committee, with W. S. 
Vivian as chairman. Programs were 
carried out in all sections of the coun- 





W. S. VIVIAN 


Chairman Public Speaking Committee 


try which embodied the development of 
educational meetings for employees; 
the speakers’ handbook was gratefully 
accepted and used on many occasions, 
and throughout the whole industry dur- 
ing the year there was a notable I- 
crease in the amount of public speaking 
done. The committee recommende 
that groups of every description be told 
the story and urged to co-operate a 
tively with the utilities. It ls 
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recommended that monthly reports be 
made to the public-speaking chairman 
of addresses given and that there should 
be more and better training of selected 
employees for public speaking. 





Report of Manufacturers’ 
Advertising Committee 


LECTRICAL manufacturers prac- 

tically doubled the amount of space 
used in general advertising for the 
benefit of the light and power industry, 
according to the report of Chairman 
J. C. McQuiston of the manufacturers’ 
advertising committee. Five companies 
expect to place public relations adver- 
tising in national magazines this year, 
fourteen companies will use “If Elec- 
tricity Came with Your Groceries” 
folder, and nine companies will use spe- 
cial direct-mail appeals, including divi- 
dend inclosures and other references 





J. C. McQuISTON 
Chairman Manufacturers’ Advertising 
Committee 


in general advertising work. The com- 
mittee has circularized between 300 and 
400 manufacturers in an effort to get 
their co-operation in distributing the 
full-page folder, which is similar to 
that sent out a year ago under the cap- 
tion “Do You Know?” 





Report of Customer-Ownership 
Committee 


CL OuEs ownership during the 
year added 236,000 stockholders 
and raised more than $297,500,000 of 
capital for the construction needs of 
the country, as reported by the cus- 
tomer-ownership committee, A. Emory 
Wishon chairman. Eighteen additional 
utilities adopted the plan, bringing the 
total up to 226 companies, rendering 
Service to territories with a combined 


Population of 75,000,000. Since the 
Inception of the customer-ownership 
Plan in 1914 it has been directly 


responsible for the creation of 1,183,410 
shareholders and the obtaining of more 
than $1,000,000,000 of new capital. 
These results are impressive, but 
they represent only a part of the 
accomplishments of this remarkable 
movement. The effect upon public 
relations has been profound and far- 
eching—in fact, has entirely changed 
€ character of electric light and 
Power companies in the public mind. 
n addition, customer ownership has 
materially assisted in financing bonds 
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DATA ON CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP 


Summary of Information Reported by 226 Electric 
Light and Power Companies 


Total population of territory served.. 75,222,002 
Total number of customers......... 14,076,627 
Gross earnings of combined companies 

RIE CU OSD cece cds wc sec ess $1,003, 344,587 
Stockholders obtained through cus- 

tomer-ownership plan............ 1,183,410 
Shares of stock sold through customer- 

ea 10,451,843 
Percentage of stockholders obtained 

tarough customer-ownership plan 

ey Pere ee ae 8.40 
Percentage of snares sold on de- 

ferred-payment plan (1925 average) 20.8 
Ratio of stockholders to population 

NOE 0. sti cree tes eee ee 1 to 63 
Weighted average cost of selling per 

Wate CHM reo ie sie. oie sa wen $4.12 


SUMMARY BY YEARS 


Number of Additional 
Companies by Years 
Stockholders Shares of Adoptmg Customer- 





Year Obtained Stock Sold Ownership Plan 
1914 4,044 92,310 7 
1915 4,357 57,130 3 
1916 3,681 38,183 3 
1917 8,242 82,007 8 
1918 5,186 42,388 7 
1919 19,872 194,021 12 
1920 53,063 454,139 34 
1921 118,544 830,222 37 
1922 156,725 1,450,707 49 
1923 279,186 1,806,300 24 
1924 294,467 2,478,165 23 
1925 236,043 2,926,271 18 
Total 1,183,410 10,451,843 226 


and debentures at lower interest rates, 
on the one hand, and in enhancing 
market values of common stock and 
in common-stock financing on the other. 
In brief, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the present prosperity and 
popularity of the electric light and 
power industry owe far more to cus- 
tomer ownership than to any other 
single factor, and it is of extreme 
importance that this effective status be 
vigorously maintained. 

Any company embarking upon a 
program of customer ownership should, 
the committee held, follow closely ten 
fundamentals defining customer owner- 
ship in contradistinction from other 
forms of financing. These are as fol- 
lows: (1) Sale of the securities must 
be direct from company to customer or 
through an agency expressly created 
for the purpose and controlled by the 
company. (2) The safety of the se- 
curities offered must be amply protected 
by property and earnings. (3) A 
minimum rate of dividends must be 
provided, in so far as honest judgment 
based on experience can foresee. (4) 
A reliable resale market must be main- 
tained in some manner, so that share- 
holders who wish to dispose of their 
holdings can do so promptly at nominal 
expense. (5) A partial-payment pur- 
chase plan must be operated in order 
to give every customer who can save 
a small amount monthly full oppor- 
tunity to become a shareholder and to 
encourage thrift. (6) The proprietary 
interest and responsibility of share- 
holders must be emphasized and the 
shareholders supplied regularly with 
information regarding their company 
and its affairs. (7) Loss of capital by 
shareholders is hazardous, and fraud- 
ulent offerings from various sources 
must be guarded against by the ren- 
dering of authentic information and 
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advice to shareholders. (8) The num- 
ber of shareholders must be increased 
steadily, and efforts should be made to 
avoid large individual accumulations 
of stock. (9) Employees must be care- 
fully instructed in order that ail rep- 
resentations made to customers or 
others shall be in line with the facts. 
(10) Managements must realize that 
customer ownership multiplies their 
obligations to the public and intensifies 
the trust reposed in them. It does not 
replace the constant striving for higher 
efficiency, good service, reasonable rates, 
courtesy and progressive public relation 
policies. 

Within the past twelve months there 
has been an unusual quantity of criti- 
cism regarding corporate financing, and 
much of it has in some way concerned 
customer ownership. Criticism has not 
been directed at customer ownership in 
the electrical industry itself, but at its 
effect upon other kinds of financing for 





A. E. WISHON 


Chairman Customer-Ownership Committee 


industry in general and at the possibly 
disastrous effects to the general public 
which may result from the abuse by 
outsiders of the confidence which our 
industry has built up in investment in 
equity or junior securities. 

The committee and the industry had 
foreseen that customer ownership would 
be adopted by other industries and 
realized its lack of power to prevent 
such imitation, either honestly con- 
ceived or in connection with hazardous 
or fraudulent ventures. The general 
public has often failed to see the 
virtues of basically sound industries 
which could use customer ownership 
to advantage and has even failed to 
distinguish between the seasoned stocks 
paying a definite dividend rate and the 
common stocks of companies subject to 
speculative manipulations on the ex- 
changes. 

The early and repeated contention 
of the committee that customer owner- 
ship should be surrounded with the 
greatest of care and only those securi- 
ties offered under this plan which will 
pay a definite return regularly and 
maintain their market stability has been 
universally heeded by member com- 
panies. The records show, for example, 
that in 1925 utility companies selling 
stocks under this plan issued over 
$60,781,000 of common stock, as op- 
posed to over $254,000,000 of preferred 
stock, while bonds, debentures and 
notes totaled $9,820,000. Concerning 
the common stock issued, the committee 
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asserted that it has learned of no 
instance where such stock was not a 
stable security which had paid divi- 
dends regularly for a long period of 
years and was amply protected by 
property and earnings. 

The committee expressed no fear of 
the successful maintenance and steady 
progress of customer ownership in the 
electric light and power industry if 
the members will continue to exercise 
the high integrity, prudent care and 
widespread and consistent publicity 
which have characterized their efforts 
in the past. It is only through educa- 
tion that the people can be protected 
against hazardous and fraudulent ven- 
tures, and the committee recommended 
continuance of full, complete and ef- 
fective publicity, including advertising, 
in order that the securities offered 
under the customer-ownership plan may 
be fully understood and the points 
differentiating them from less safe se- 
curities be fully grasped by the greatest 
possible number of people. 

There has been some tendency on the 
part of some companies to relinquish 
customer-ownership activities for vari- 
ous reasons. The committee urged that 
every possible effort be taken to renew 
customer-ownership activities, wherever 
possible to do so, and that these activi- 
ties take the form of endeavoring to 
reach new shareholders rather than 
selling additional stock to those already 
possessing it. It also urged that the 
customers be made thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the resale agreement 
and that those who sell stock shall not 
make false representations as to what 
the company will do to maintain a 
resale market. 
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Report of Women’s Committee 


N THE five years since its formation 

the women’s committee has done 
notably good work. The committee 
this year, with Miss Elizabeth Lee as 
chairman, has continued the work of 
past years and amplified the scope of 
the committee activities. The great 
objective this year was the develop- 
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ELIZABETH LEE 
Chairman Women’s Committee 





ment of a large number of worth-while 
speakers, and this program has been 
well advanced. The object is to get an 
increasing number of people who can 
speak sympathetically and intelligently 
both to industry groups and to groups 
without the industry of the great forces 
affecting the service upon which public 
utility prosperity and advancement are 
continued and upon which the utility 
itself is dependent. A permanent sec- 
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retary to the committee has been ap. 
pointed with location at headquarters, 
and representatives from manufactur. 
ing companies of consequence have been 
appointed to the committee. 

Educational work for newer organiza- 
tions was one of the features of the 
committee activities. Definite pro. 
grams were carried, with meetings held 
once a month in the majority of com- 
panies and in many instances twice. 
In other companies the meetings were 
held quarterly and sectionally. Good 
speakers among the members of the 
committee were developed during the 
year, and many of them have given ad- 
dresses to the public and to utility 
classes. In the metropolitan section an 
incomplete count showed 339 addresses 
given, and in the Southwestern Division 
21 companies established public-speak- 
ing classes with instructors. In addi- 
tion there were nearly 200 addresses 
given by representatives of the com- 
mittee. In these central divisions 31 
talks were given in the State of Ohio; 
in the Great Lakes division 42 ad- 
dresses were given, and in the South- 
eastern Division more than _ 65 
addresses were made to outside groups. 
Nearly every division now has well- 
qualified public speakers developed from 
the public-speaking classes. Other 
work of the committee during the year 
was a study of special subjects, activi- 
ties in stock campaigns, work with 
safety and first aid, and development 
of better public relations and publicity 
for the women. The committee wishes 
to secure still more sympathy and at- 
tention from executives and officials in 
the carrying out of its broader plans 
for the industry. 








What the 


Rate Research Committee 


ESIDENCE service continues, and is 

likely to continue for many years, the 
research. 
Although it has always been a subject of 
study, it merits the same intensive research 
of characteristics and possibilities now being 


most important field for rate 


Says About 


RESIDENCE 
RATES 


ances in number, although tending to popu- 
larize electric service, are nevertheless poor 
consumers of energy. The electric range, 
refrigerator, hot water heater and space- 
heating device are possibilities and the pres- 
ent-day residence rate problems involve the 





devoted to rural service. Rural service is still in its 
elementary stages, it being estimated that only about 3 per 
cent of the 6,000,000 farms in the country have electric 
service. The financing of such service is a problem of the 
future. Residence service is now available, in many larger 
cities at least, to 90 per cent of all dwellings. The more 
effective utilization of the existing investment in such serv- 
ice is an ever-present problem. Rate studies of typical 
member companies indicate that the average annual revenue 
per customer is practically stationary and in cases decreas- 
ing. Load factor continues low, even for the class where 
diversity factor is taken into account. A large number of 
small customers are served at less than the cost of service, 
including a reasonable return. The vast majority of appli- 


most practical way of promoting their use. Studies are 
under way to determine the limits of economical operation 
in these particular fields, with special consideration to exist- 
ing and potential competition through the use of natural 
fuels and gas. Some studies have been made of “follow-on 
rates and their effect on use. Such studies are important 
and should be continued, and although care should be exer 
cised not to exaggerate the influence of the form of rate 
schedules, there is no reason why the maximum benefits 
should not be obtained by employing forms of schedules 
that will encourage utilization of electric service in the 
home, at the same time recognizing the importance of fac- 
tors other than the cost of operation, such as the cost of 
installation, absence of labor, convenience and reliability. 
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Special and General National Committees 
Have Been Very Active 


Lamp Committee Reports Trend Toward Higher Voltage Lamps and 
Warns Against Imported Inferior Lamps—Rural Electrification Program 
Making Rapid Progress Under Co-operative Agencies—Educational Re- 
lationships Increase Rapidly—Reduced Cost for Wiring a Major Problem 


the association were only four in number this year, but these are 


Tie printed reports of the special and general national committees of 


of the highest quality and importance. 


Especial attention is called 


to the report of the lamp committee, showing the trend toward 115 and 
120-volt lamps and calling attention to the importation of large numbers 


of carbon lamps. 


Another topic of national importance is rural electrifica- 


tion, and the report this year has: some very tangible information on this 


subject. 


Educational work and a reduction in wiring costs are the other 


outstanding reports which should be studied carefully. 





Report of Educational Committee 


ROOF that the courses prepared and 

distributed by the educational com- 
mittee have been very acceptable to 
the industry was contained in the re- 
port of Chairman Fred R. Jenkins. 
During the fiscal year ended March 1, 
1926, the number of enrollments in the 
various courses was as follows: Prac- 
tical electricity, 567; lighting sales, 170; 
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merchandise sales, 155; power sales, 
136; accounting course, 294; advanced 
accounting course, 168. This is a total 
of 1,490 subscriptions and indicates a 
fairly general use of the courses in all 
parts of the country. 

The committee has prepared and is 
how publishing the following courses 
for the €ommercial Section: (1) A 
lighting sales course of twelve lessons, 
(2) a power sales course covering the 
application of power for all purposes, 
; a merchandise sales course cover- 
ng fully electrical merchandising and 
all its branches, and (4) a course in 
Practical electricity. 

€ following courses are published 





for the Accounting Section: (1) Ele- 
mentary accounting course, which is a 
mercantile course covering the funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping and accounting, 
and (2) an advanced accounting course, 
revised by a committee of 20 repre- 
sentatives, covering all phases of elec- 
tric utility aeeounting and conforming 
strictly to the uniform classification of 
accounts ofthe National Association of 
Railroad* and Utilities Commissioners 
as adopted by the association. 

All of the courses are home-study 
courses carrying with them the usual 
correspondence features. A certificate 
signed by the president, the chairman 
of the section and the chairman of the 
committee is awarded to all subscribers 
upon satisfactory completion of any of 
these courses. The committee is now 
working on the compilation of a course 
in commercial heating and cooking and 
preparing to compile a course in domes- 
tic refrigeration for the Commercial 
Section. 





Report of Rate Research 
Committee 


N THE report of the rate research 

committee (Edwin Gruhl chairman) 
the development in rate making during 
the past few years was described. This 
development is remarkable, the com- 
mittee held, when the limitations, both 
practical and legal, which surround the 
formulation of the industry’s rate 
schedules are considered. In the first 
place, there are inherent characteristics 
of the business which require a policy 
on the formulation of rates of charge, 
recognizing, first and foremost, a 
definite understanding with the cus- 
tomer as to what the service he may 
demand in the future is going to cost, 
and a more smoothly working and 
harmonious relationship between pur- 
chaser and consumer than exists in any 
other field of commerce. 

A second limitation in the develop- 


ment of an effective policy in the for- 
mulation of rate schedules rests on the 
cost of service. Rates must be suffi- 
cient to meet operating expenses, pro- 
vide adequately for reserves and pay 
a reasonable return upon the fair value 
of the property necessary to conduct 
the business. Unless the business, and 
every part of it, has properly developed 
rates, it will not prosper. 


EFFECT OF REGULATION ON RATES 


A third limitation is that applying 
to all public service corporations under 
the principle of regulation, that rates 
must be reasonable, yield a fair return 
upon the fair value of the property 
devoted to public use, and that they 
must not discriminate in price charged 
as between customers similarly situ- 
ated. 

Finally, there is the limitation of 
competition. It is highly desirable that 
schedules for the supply of electricity 
should be carefully prepared to meet 
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competition arising through the con- 
stant widening of the field of electric 
service. 

There are limits, however, to the use 
of rate schedules to finance extraordi- 
nary investment. The rural service 
problem is primarily one of financing 
the utility investment to reach a dis- 
tant customer and, what is of almost 
equal importance, a problem of financing 
the investment in electrical appliances 
upon the customer’s premises. Simi- 
larly circumstanced as to investment 
per customer and unit of demand, 
rural service can be rendered at rates 
approaching those charged for urban 
service. 
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Report of Lamp Committee 


URING the year 1925 there were 
sold in the United States a total of 
263,000,000 domestic large tungsten- 
filament lamps, an increase over the 
preceding year of 0.76 per cent as com- 
pared with an increase in 1924 over 
1923 of 7.4 per cent. These figures do 
not include miniature lamps, flashlight 
lamps, Christmas tree lamps, automo- 
bile lamps and some other special 
varieties. This report of the lamp com- 
mittee (Frank W. Smith chairman) 
goes on to state that the sale of large 
carbon-filament lamps in 1925 aggre- 
gated a little over 16,000,000, domestic 
carbon lamps numbering 2,500,000 and 
imported carbon lamps 13,750,000. 
A survey of the use of carbon lamps 
shows that some of them are used 





TABLE I—AVERAGE LUMENS, WATTS AND 
EFFICIENCY OF TUNGSTEN-FILAMENT 





LAMPS 
1923 1924 1925 
Average lumens.......... 692 705 712 
Average watts........... 55.6 56.4 57.6 
Average lumens per watt.. 12.4 12.5 12.4 





TABLE II—DEMAND BY VOLTAGE GROUPS, 
IN PER CENT 


1923 1924 1925 

115-volt group........... 88.8 89.4 88.8 
230-volt group........... 3.9 3.1 3.3 
Street series group........ 1.6 1.8 i. 
Street railway group...... 2.3 a. 2 1.6 
30-volt and 60-volt group. 2.2 2.2 3.4 
Miscellaneous............ t.2 ha . 
TOUR is icisastenksss 100.0 100.0 100.0 


TABLE III—DISTRIBUTION OF LAMPS BY 
VOLTAGE IN 115-VOLT GROUP (PER CENT) 


“by ped COLI, EOE OE 0.5 0. 0.3 
Seo co cnviek anes éanennees 22.9 19.4 16.5 
SU ROUSS, sy ccevabar eens 0.4 0.2 0.2 
TD: nennceghbesieeden 55% 42.8 43.6 44.6 
SUOPU Si criasbes hens eee 0.6 0.3 0.1 
BP Asta ageksscaneeks 26.9 29.7 34.3 
SREP RA Kcna/s 6:09 24 UR phe Deka er al eae 0.2 
ke weeds 6k Re eeme 7. >. 7 6.0 

Re OSGi ikkas ccs ince veges 0.8 0.8 0.8 
BO inc nie tea Reee 100.0 100.0 100.0 


TABLE IV—DEMANDS OF LAMPS BY SIZES— 
ALL VOLTAGES (PER CENT) 
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TABLE V—DEMAND FOR STREET SERIES 
LAMPS BY SIZE (PER CENT) 





Under 1923 1924 1925 
600 fumens............ 7.8 9.5 9.9 
600 lumens............ 20.1 22.5 23.5 
ee 8.6 8.4 
1,000 lumens............ 26.2 25.2 25.4 
2,500 lumens............ 15.3 14.5 12.2 
4,000 lumens............ 11.9 10.8 8.9 
6,000 lumens............ 8.4 YS 9.3 
10,000 lumens............ bw 1.4 3.1 
SN. dice Sha 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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where maintenance is very expensive 
and where cheap lamps are warranted, 
but there has also been much failure on 
the part of the public to appreciate 
the inefficiency of the carbon-filament 
lamps and they are still being employed 
needlessly and improperly in residences. 
Further, they are sometimes used where 
a colored lamp is wanted and where 
buyers do not discriminate between 
carbon and _ tungsten-filament lamps 
since the coating conceals the filament. 
The marked increase in the importation 
of foreign carbon lamps of high watt- 
age consumption and their improper 
use are therefore a matter of concern 
to American light and power companies. 

In the figure is shown graphically 
the number of all types of lamps sold 
each year, beginning with the year 
1907. It also shows the aggregate 
lumens of the lamps sold each year as 
the increase in lumens is much greater 
than the increase in number of lamps 
sold. 

In Table I are given the average 
lumens, watts and efficiency expressed 
in lumens per watt of lamps sold during 
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the past three years. It is seen that 
the average wattage of lamps sold in 
1925 was higher than ever before. A 
study of the distribution by voltage is 
shown in Tables II and III, which in- 
dicate the relative demand for lamps 
during the past three years segregated 
into various voltage groups. It will be 
seen that there is no material change 
in the demand for the various voltage 
groups except a decrease in the street- 
railway group and an increase in the 
30-volt and 60-volt groups, which are 
mainly used in train lighting as well as 
individual farm-lighting plants. The 
distribution of lamp sales on the basis 
of standard voltage within a range of 
100 volts to 130 volts for the past three 
years is shown in Table III. As in the 
past, the sale of the 115-volt lamp con- 
tinues to be the largest in volume, but 
demand for the 120-volt lamp, while 
somewhat less, has shown the largest 
rate of increase in the past two years. 
There has been a progressive reduction 
in the use of the 110-volt lamp, and it 
appears to be evident that the demand 
is settling on 115 volts and 120 volts 
as the two standard types. Demand 
for lamps in the 230-volt group is rela- 
tively small compared with the 115- 
volt group. 

The average size of the street series 
lamps sold in 1925 was 2,100 lumens, an 
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increase over the previous year. The 
relative demand for the different sizes 
of ampere ranges is shown in Table V. 
The lamp committee arranged for a 
lamp exhibit at the convention. This 
was very artistically arranged, with the 
use of color, and formed an attractive 
feature. The exhibit included the new 
standard line of “Mazda” lamps, with 
their special qualities and _ unusual 
features. A striking panel showed the 
value of the lighting load to the utili- 
ties, and a motion picture conveyed 
important messages on illumination. 


Hm 


Report of the Electrical Wiring 
Committee 


OSTS of electric wiring were the 

chief concern of the wiring com- 
mittee, of which A. P. Good is chair- 
man. The committee took a decided 
stand against those who apparently de- 
sire to increase the cost of wiring by 
imposing unnecessarily expensive re- 
quirements and restrictions on the 
methods of doing the work and on the 
material employed. In regard to the 
“all-metal” code the committee went on 
record as being emphatically opposed 
to the use of this code to the exclusion 
of any other wiring method. [It can- 
not be stated, the committee held, that 
this code is the only one which fulfills 
the requirement of safety to life and 
property. There are many other meth- 
ods of wiring which adequately meet 
that definite requirement, and the com 
mittee did not feel that the 2!l-meta 
code is necessarily safer than the rest. 
The point is that the other methods are 
usually less expensive to install an 
therefore will meet with less resistance 
in the extension of the centra!-station 
business. It was not felt that there 
any hazard in the use of non-metalll¢ 
sheathed cable, and the use of this 
method should be encouraged. A fur 
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ther argument used against making a 
hard and fast requirement on a certain 
wiring method was that such action 
precludes the possibility of developments 
in the art, since no inventor or manu- 
facturer will lightly enter on a cam- 
paign to introduce new methods or de- 
vices if it is known that the first hurdle 
in the race is to procure a revision of 
existing rules. 

The use of demand factors for cal- 
culating wire sizes of mains and sub- 
mains has been shown to be entirely 
practicable and is now being considered 
by a sub-committee. The demand-fac- 
tor table which has been in use in the 
electrical code of the city of Chicago 
has. been frequently published in the 
technical press to encourage municipal 
and underwriters’ interest in the use 
of such tables, as by the use of these 
factors an appreciable saving results in 
the cost of wire and conduit. 

An analysis of the National Electri- 
cal Code was made, and a proposed re- 
vision of the code was presented. It 
is believed that the code can be clarified 
and it has been classified into seven 
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fundamentals, with perhaps an eighth 
fundamental under the title “Where the 
Rules Apply.” This classification is as 
follows: 

1. Continuity of conductors. 

2. Insulation, (a) by dielectric, (b) 
by isolation. 

3. Protection of insulation, (a) against 
mechanical injury, (b) against heat 
damage, (c) against dampness and 
chemical action. 

4. Protection against fire risk, (a) 
by ample carrying capacity, (b) by 
overload releases, (c) by isolation from 
inflammable material. 

5. Protection against risk to human 
beings, (a) general, (b) grounding. 

6. Identification of material. 

7. Conformance to code. 

These recommendations were made 
by a sub-committee whose report was 
included as an appendix to the report 
of the whole committee and supple- 
menting it, 

The committee stated its belief that 
the Present rules in the National Elec- 
trical Code for the protection of motor 
“ireuits as far as wire sizes are con- 
cerned are unnecessarily restrictive. A 
arge amount of money can be saved to 

® power consumers in this country if 


in National Electrical Code rules are 
. ered and made less restrictive in this 
“spect. This subject ties in somewhat 
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with considerations of the use of de- 
mand-factor tables. 

A number of test installations have 
been made with bare neutral wire 
throughout branch circuits on the prop- 
erty of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston and in connection 
with service mains—that is, the part 
of the main between the service outlet 
and the service switch—on residence 
installations at Rochester, N. Y. The 
first of these installations was made 
under the supervision of R. S. Hale and 
the second under the supervision of 
D. G. Durfee. These installations are 
being watched with considerable in- 
terest, and in connection with the in- 
stallations at Rochester their service 
wire neutrals, which have been in serv- 
ice on house wiring for ten years, were 
pulled out of the service conduit and 
no corrosions or other indications .of 
deterioration were found. There are 
about one thousand of these bare neu- 
tral services in use in Rochester. An 
extensive investigation on the possibili- 
ties of the use of bare neutral wire is 
now being made in Chicago. Experi- 
mental installations of this character 
are to be encouraged, the committee 
held. It is hoped that within another 
twelve months such progress will have 
been made that a more definite and 
comprehensive report on the subject 
may be available. If a bare neutral 
wire can be safely and _ successfully 
used and insulation of the neutral then 
not be necessary, a saving will result, 
especially in the reduction of the size 
of conduit required. 

In regard to the grounding of port- 
able electric appliances, the committee 
was not sure that such a practice would 
not introduce hazards which would 
counterbalance the benefits which might 
be obtained in connection with attach- 
ment plugs and receptacles, a sub-com- 
mittee report concerning which was in; 
cluded as an appendix. Reference was 
made to the difficulty presented by the 
use of household appliances requiring 
large currents up to 15 amp. It was 
suggested that as the present limitation 
of the branch circuit is in reality the 
fuse, a new type of fuse and fuse recep- 
tacle designed for branch circuits of 
only 15 amp. might afford a solution of 
some of the difficulties. A specially de- 
signed fuse and fuse receptacle would 
mot only possibly solve the difficulty but 
would offer a means whereby the pres- 
ent overfusing of branch circuits might 
be considerably reduced. Another 
method that would possibly prevent 
the overfusing of circuits would be the 
adoption of such a rule as is now in 
effect in some of the larger cities re- 
quiring a circuit for a certain unit- 
square-foot surface area. By such a 
rule more circuits are installed than is 
now ordinary for the same unit area. 
This matter is still in consideration by 
the committee, which is endeavoring to 
work out a solution which will not 
cause confusion and irritation to the 
householder. 

In reference to additional safety 
rules for the National Electrical Code, 
the committee believed that the addi- 
tion of such rules would naturally tend 
to bring about an increased cost of 
installation, and it is questioned 
whether the additional safety obtained 
warrants the possibly increased cost. 
The wiring committee had some criti- 
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cisms submitted to it on the so-called 
model uniform electrical ordinance, and 
these criticisms were passed on to the 
authors of the ordinance. Some of the 
criticisms have been admitted to be 
justified, and it is possible that there 
will be further consideration given 
to the wording of some of the sections 
of the ordinance. While it is recog- 
nized that the model ordinance will not 
be found perfect for all situations, yet 
the committee recommended that the 
National Electric Light Association ap- 
prove the proposed model ordinance, , 
not as final, but as a basis for guide 
and suggestion for member companies 
when they shall have occasion to con- 
sider an ordinance suitable for their 
local conditions. 
——~._—— 


Report of Water-Power Develop- 
ment Committee 

ATER-POWER development pro- 

gressed at an accelerated pace 


during the past year, but with no out- 
standing changes in the general situ- 
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ation, according to the report of the 
water-power development committee 
(W. E. Creed chairman). Most of the 
projects under construction at the be- 
ginning of last year have been carried 
to completion. East of the Rocky 
Mountains fourteen new plants were 
placed in operation and two other 
plants were enlarged. The total in- 
crease in Eastern generating capacity 
was 411,850 kva. Muscle Shoals, with 
its 90,000-kva. generating capacity, is 
included in this figure. West of the 
Rocky Mountains nine new plants were 
completed and two existing plants were 
enlarged. The addition to Western 
generating capacity was 331,000 kva. 
The total increase for the whole ccur- 
try was 742,850 kva., which was in 
excess of any previous year, making 
1925 a record year for hydro-electric 
installation. 

Measured in_ kilowatt-hours, the 
total output of water-power plants in- 
creased from 19,969,463,000 kw.-hr. in 
1924 to 22,322,000,000 kw.-hr. in 1925, 
or 11.8 per cent. The greatest increase 
was west of the Rocky Mountains, 
where the 7,562,891,000 kw.-hr. of 1924 
grew to 9,860,965,000 kw.-hr. in 1925, 
or more than 30 per cent. A large per- 
centage of this increase was due to a 
better water year than in 1924, par- 
ticularly in California. In the region 
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east of the Rockies the increase was 
from 12,406,572,000 kw.-hr. to 12,461,- 
215,000 kw.-hr., or about 0.4 per cent. 

The proportion of water to steam 
power remained about the same as in 
1924. That is, water power again 
represented 34 per cent of the total, 
and steam 66 per cent. 

Inter-regional connection, the dimin- 
ishing number of permits issued by 
the Federal Power Commission and 
legislation affecting water power’ were 
also covered in the report. 
> 





Report of Rural Electric Service 
Committee 


GENERAL consideration of the 

rural service situation in the coun- 
try was contained in the report of the 
rural electric service committee (G. C. 
Neff chairman). The committee prof- 
fered some advice to central-station 
executives regarding the handling of 
rural service plans, briefly reviewed 
the results of co-operative investiga- 
tions in about 20 states, presented cost 
data on rural lines, adverted to the plan 
for rural service development which 
was presented in the report for 1925, 
and included as appendices the general 
rural extension plan of the Adirondack 
Power & Light Corporation, Schenec- 
tady; the rural service plan of the Ohio 
Public Service Company, Cleveland; the 
plan of supplying rural electric service 
of the Iowa Railway & Light Company, 
Cedar Rapids; the rural service plan 
of the Wisconsin Power & Light Com- 
pany, Madison, and General Order No. 
27, Public Service Commission of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, estab- 
lishing rules and regulations for rural 
service. 

The committee found generally that 
most utility companies were acquiring 
a better understanding of rural service 
problems, and also that the farmers 
themselves were acquiring a_ better 
understanding of the problem as _ it 
affects them through the media of news- 
papers and periodical farm publications, 
which have devoted considerable space 
to generally thoughtful and well-in- 
formed consideration of the matter. 

This better understanding of rural 
electric service by both the utility and 
the farmer is sure to accelerate the 
building of farm lines. This is as it 
should be, but the committee desired to 
issue a word of caution. Rural electric 
lines should be built only to groups of 
farmer customers who will agree to use 
a sufficient amount of energy in a man- 
ner that will enable them to profit 
while paying to the utility which serves 
them a rate sufficient to pay the cost of 
the service. If rural lines are built 
under conditions where either the util- 
ity or the farm customers will lose 
money because of the service, there is 
trouble ahead, and the utility company 
must assume the responsibility of mak- 
ing the necessary study to determine 
whether or not prospective farm cus- 
tomers can and will use sufficient en- 
ergy to make it profitable to both. 

The committee took occasion to ad- 
vise utility executives in regard to the 
handling and development of rural 
service departments in their organiza- 
tions. There are two viewpoints from 
which to regard rural electrification. 
The first is public relations and the 
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second the development of a future 
market. The first particularly requires 
the attention of responsible men in the 
organization who are able to meet the 
farmer on his own ground and gain 
and keep his confidence. There are 
many men in the electrical industry 
who can see no future market for elec- 
trical energy on the American farm, 
but in spite of these opinions it has al- 
ready been definitely determined that 
the farm can advantageously use many 
times as much electrical energy as is 
now being consumed by the average 
city residence. It was only a compara- 
tively few years ago that many men 
prominent in the industry contended 
that service to city residences could re- 
sult in nothing but deficits, and it is 
significant that the men of the industry 
who have put in the most time studying 
rural service are the ones who are 
most hopeful of living to see the farmer 
a very acceptable customer. 
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On account of these two matters of 
public relations and future load, it be- 
hooves every utility company to exer- 
cise great care in the selection of the 
man who is to look after the farm busi- 
ness. Such a man should have many 
qualifications. He should know the 
electrical business and know the farm 
business. He should know farmers’ 
psychology. He should have a sincere 
interest in the farm and know how to 
apply electric power to farm operation. 
He should know salesmanship, construc- 
tion and human nature and _ should, 
finally, have the gift of imparting in- 
formation without offering offense. 

About twenty different states have 
organized joint committees for the 
study of rural electric service, and al- 
though all of these committees have 
not been organized for a long enough 
time to arrive at specific conclusions, 
the results to date clearly show that 
with such types of farming as dairy- 
ing, poultry raising, stock raising, fruit 
growing and vegetable gardening there 
are possibilities for building a load 
which will be attractive to the utility 
company, improve living conditions on 
the farm and in many cases show a 
very worth-while financial return to the 
farmer. The results of the work of 
these committees are released from 
time to time in state publications and 
in the bulletins issued by the Commit- 
tee on the Relation of Electricity to 
Agriculture. A number of them have 
already been published. 

The cost of rural line construction 
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is of necessity an extremely variable 
item on account of the different types 
of construction used and the wide dif- 
ferences in the physical characteristics 
of the territory served. Voltages of 
2,300, 6,600 and 11,000 are quite com- 
mon on present-day rural lines, and one 
company is using 13,200 volts. The 
tendency appears to be toward the 
higher range of voltages, with many 
companies now standardizing on 6,600 
volts. The average costs of rural-line 
construction as presented in the report 
were compiled from a _ questionnaire 
sent to a number of companies. Owing 
to misunderstandings of the questions, 
the replies were not always directly 
comparable and the average figures had 
to be arrived at by a corrective process, 
However, it may be stated that the 
cost per mile varies from a minimum of 
$1,200 to a maximum of $1,984 when 
completely equipped with lightning ar- 
resters, transformers and meters to 
serve three customers. On account of 
the fact that the cost of rural-line con- 
struction is so large a part of the cost 
of rural service, it is essential that this 
phase of the problem shall have very 
close attention and that the type of con- 
struction best adapted to the particular 
conditions shall be definitely ascer- 
tained. Assuming that three customers 
can be served by one mile of line and 
assuming fixed costs of 16 per cent, a 
difference of $300 per mile in cost of 
line makes a difference of $1 per month 
per customer. This is a material dif- 
ference in the cost of service and shows 
the importance of standardizing on the 
proper type of rural distribution lines. 


PLANS FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


In last year’s report the committee 
made rather complete and detailed 
statements regarding a definite plan 
for the development of rural electric 
service by utility companies. This plan 
was designed to encourage increased 
consumption by the farm customer. 
The committee did not find any reason 
during the present year to change its 
recommendations regarding this plan, 
but, on the contrary, desired to place 
added emphasis on these recommenda- 
tions. It is firmly believed that in- 
creased use of electric service by the 
average rural customer is essential to 
the successful development of rural 
electric service. In order to obtain this 
increased use, however, it is necessary 
for the farm customer to spend more 
money for electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances than the utility will invest 
lines to serve him. It was recom- 
mended very strongly that any utility 
company developing a plan for supply- 
ing rural service should keep this fact 
in mind. 

Another factor which has a great 
deal to do with increased consumption 
is the form of rate itself. A rate whic 
has a large. part of the fixed cost dis- 
tributed over the energy charge makes 
the bill for service to the small user 
less than cost and to the large user 
more than cost. Such a rate penalizes 
the larger user, which is very undesi- 
able. The appendices to the report 
show an appreciation of this condition, 
and in every case the proper return 0? 
the cost of the investment necessary 
to serve the farm user is taken care of 
separately from the charge for eneréy 
consumption. 
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Commercial Men Advance Their Cause 


Range Survey Completed — Refrigeration 
Builds Load Factor—Industrial Heat Ad- 
vances Rapidly—Home Loads to Be Ex- 
ploited — Merchandising Plans Developed 


reached a height and an intensity hitherto unknown. The eyes of the 


T= commercial activities of the light and power industry have 


industry are focused on means for building loads intensively and for 
getting better load factors. Commercial men are rising to the occasion by 


measuring values and by perfecting their organizations. 


Some of the 


notable commercial reports are abstracted in the following pages and 
others will be found treated as special articles. 





Report of Load-Factor Committee 


ACTS in connection with load-factor 

improvement and the effect of this 
improvement on the generating and dis- 
tributing systems formed the basis of 
an important discussion by the load- 
factor committee, with R. H. Tillman 
as chairman. The committee pointed 
out that what constitutes a good load 
factor depends very largely on the 
system considered and on local condi- 
tions and the investment made in equip- 
ment on the basis of some definite load 
factor. 

On the other hand, a general im- 
provement of load factor is advisable 
for all the industry because fixed costs 
have increased. This improved load 
factor is difficult to obtain, and pos- 
sibilities of getting a better diversity, 
of load appear to be best. The load 
factor is in the hands of the consumer, 
and any action taken to affect it directly 
brings the user into the question. No 
great cure can be prescribed that will 
correct all cases. The station load is a 
direct reflection of the habits and 
methods, the labors and recreations of 
a community, and any change in these 
habits and methods will directly influ- 
ence the station load factor. 

The load factor may not mean as 
much in dollars and cents to the station 
as it does to the distributing system. 
The station equipment requires periodic 
tests, and it may be advisable to have 
a lower load factor so that equipment 





may be removed from service and 
tested. Also, there may be depreciated 
KILOWATT-HOURS PER RESIDENCE AND 
PER CAPITA IN ELEVEN LARGE CITIES 
Kw.-Hr, Primary and __ 
Cc per Kw.-Hr. Secondary System 
om- Residence per Rate per Load 
pany Service Capita Kw.-Hr. Factor 
A 338 226 7.5/6 38.7 
B 350 348 9.5 38.3 
Cc 358 548 8/7 49 
D 394 858 8.5/6.5 44.1 
E 408 636 8/6 44 
F 424 706 8/4 52.2 
: 441 487 7/2.5 44.6 
. 463 673 12/4 49.9 
499 846 9/6/3 47.5 
J 500 752 5/5 45.4 
1,190 5/4/1.5 49.6 


K 673 





equipment which it is entirely satis- 
factory to operate for short periods on 
peaks but which it would-be out of 
the question to consider for base-load 
or high-load-factor business. On the 
transmission and distribution systems, 
however, capacity is good for constant 
load, and within reasonable limits the 
more constant it is the better. In the 
table data are shown on the load-factor 
conditions and consumptions of resi- 
dence load in several large cities. The 
table shows positively that one great 
method of improving load factor is to 
increase the consumption per customer 
in the residence business. In order to 
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encourage better load factor, rate 
schedules should provide for a fixed- 
demand charge to be maintained for as 
long a period as possible. The more 
frequently a customer is permitted to 
vary his demand requirements, the 
stronger will be his tendency to impose 
a poor load factor on the utility supply- 
ing him. 

The question of diversity must always 
be considered in all rate studies when 
fixing demand prices. 

In the opinion of the committee the 
residential field is a very fertile one for 
providing new and additional uses of 
electric service, and action to encourage 
this business through offering a low 
secondary rate should be taken and the 
sales of appliances pushed. Generally 
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Chairman Commercial Section 


all refrigeration is a good load-factor 
business, and domestic refrigeration is 
ideal if the appliances are used in large 
number. The wiring required for the 
increased consumption and use of appli- 
ances in homes can be taken care of 
very adequately if the utilities in the 
different territories will pay some at- 
tention to this phase of the activities 
of the electrical industry. 

Other possibilities of good load fac- 
tor lie in the realm of street lighting, 
where, the committee held, wattage 
consumption might be doubled or 
tripled with profit both to the utilities 
and the communities they serve. In 
industrial uses also there are certain 
things that may be done, although 
many of the working periods are fixed 
definitely by the industrial habits of 
the nation. Certain new uses and cer- 
tain adjustments of hours of work and 
use of equipment can be made to im- 
prove load factor. 





Report of Merchandising 
Committee 


N UNUSUAL form of report was 

employed by the merchandising 
committee (T. L. Phillips chairman), 
which presented its findings as a play 
in three lively scenes. The argument 
of the drama was the neglect of most 
central-station merchandising depart- 
ments to push the sale of appliances 
which have long been on the market 
and which if widely distributed will 
cause appreciable increases of consump- 
tion among domestic consumers. The 
action takes place in a dream of a 
central-station merchandising manager, 
aptly named Dormant Dolittle, whose 
slumbers are rudely discomposed by 
animated appliances. They come to 
him with their complaints of being left 
to gather dust upon the shelves and not 
put out to perform their various fune- 
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tions in the world. Will Pressem, the 
electric flatiron, is typified as the an- 
cient champion of electrical appliances, 
but one whose merits Mr. Dolittle has 
evidently forgotten for lo, these many 
years. However, a new champion has 
arisen in the person of Pete Polaris, 
the electric refrigerator, whose newness 
and novelty are attracting wide atten- 
tion and on whose coattails other ap- 
pliances may enter many homes. The 
play closes with the awakening of Mr. 
Dolittle firmly resolved to mend his 
ways and to sell electric appliances 
faster than the factory can turn 
them out. 


—— 


Report of Refrigeration 
Committee 


HE report of the refrigeration com- 

mittee, of which G. E. Miller is 
chairman, was this year devoted prin- 
cipally to the reconcilement of two ap- 
parently but not really divergent in- 
terests of the central station in regard 
to domestic electric refrigeration. 
Many central-station executives have 
felt some hesitation about embarking 
upon a campaign to add domestic elec- 
tric refrigeration to their lines on ac- 
count of the fact that they were already 
supplying large quantities of energy 
to makers of artificial ice and felt that 
to push domestic refrigeration was to 
antagonize the ice makers. The report 
asserts that this is a mistaken con- 
ception of the situation and that actu- 
ally all advertising and efforts to popu- 
larize domestic refrigeration do in 
large measure redound to the profit of 
the ice manufacturers because of the 
necessarily wider appreciation of the 
value of refrigeration in the home 
whether it is produced mechanically or 
by the melting of ice. It is quite true 
that some salesmen in their enthusiastic 
efforts to sell domestic electric refrig- 
erators have made invidious statements 
concerning ice refrigeration. These 
tactics are not at all excusable; neither 
are they necessary, and every central 
station should purge the selling talks 
of its representatives of such reflec- 
tions. 
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The report is not long, the committee 
having felt that there was no point in 
adding to the mass of information 
which was published last year, since 
this information still retains all of its 
value and covers the field very thor- 
oughly. In this connection the report 
draws attention to the large amount of 
domestic refrigeration material which 
was published this year in the techni- 
cal press. In regard to machine design 





G. E. MILLER 


Chairman Refrigeration Committee 


progress during the year nothing of 
great moment has been announced. The 
absorption-type machine continues to 
exercise a great fascination, but as yet 
there are no electrically operated ma- 
chines of this type available in the 
United States. Many of the older 
manufacturers have expanded their 
manufacturing facilities to take care of 
a much larger production than hereto- 
fore, and many have added new sizes 
and slightly different designs to their 
lines. One of the principal achieve- 
ments during the year was the forma- 
tion of the Electrical Refrigeration 
Manufacturers’ Council, which was pro- 
moted by J. Robert Crouse with the 
avowed purpose of bringing all manu- 
facturers amicably together so that all 
might contribute to the common good 
by co-operation and friendliness. 

In regard to the value of refrigera- 
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tion load on the central-station line, 
the report stated that earnings will run 
from $125 to $175 per year per kilowatt 
of demand, depending upon the rate. 
The attractiveness of this type of joad 
lies in the fact that it requires no addi- 
tional line or capacity investment. Be- 
fore giving its indorsement to any one 
particular type or make of machine, 
any central-station company § should 
carefully inquire into the matter of 
time that the machine has been on the 
market, number of machines now in 
use, financial integrity of the manufac- 
turer, the feeling of people who now 
use the machine, national distribution 
and national advertising, the ability of 
the manufacturer to co-operate in sales 
and service, and in general should be 
perfectly satisfied that any representa- 
tions it may make regarding the re- 
frigerator can be thoroughly backed up 
by the machine itself and by its maker. 

So much has been written and said 
on this subject that it seems super- 
fluous to mention it again. Its impor- 
tance, however, justifies reiteration. 
Of all the so-called domestic socket 
devices, the refrigerator is in a class 
by itself. Depending on the rate for 
electricity, the earnings will run from 
$125 to $175 per year per kilowatt of 
demand. With little specific invest- 
ment on the vart of the central station 
to take care of it, these returns are 
most attractive. 

> 


Report of Sub-committee on 
Electric Cooking 


OMMERCIAL cooking was _ the 

subject of a report by a_ sub- 
committee of the committee, A. M. 
Lloyd being the sub-committee chair- 
man. The report contained photographs 
of typical commercial cooking and bak- 
ing installations in actual operation, 
accompanied by data on each specific 
job. These data included equipment 
installed, connected load, maximum de- 
mand, consumption, bills, load factor, 
etc. Twenty-one cooking installations 
were considered, including hotels, res- 
taurants, clubs, hospitals, bakeries, in- 
dustrial kitchens and other places. 





Mor and more the importance of developing markets for elec- 
a trical energy that will enhance still further its popularity and 
make profitable the vast present and future investment in generating 
and distributing plants is coming to be appreciated. That with exten- 
sion of transmission lines must concur the intensive development of 
the field already served is becoming an axiom of the industry. Load 
factor is an element of great moment in this commercial effort. 
Merchandising, however it is accomplished, cannot be neglected. 
Domestic appliances must be kept on the lines, sockets multiplied and 
servicing attended to. Cooking installations can be multiplied many 
times, and refrigeration looms as a young giant in the field. The 
Commercial Section is grappling valiantly with a huge task. 





———— i 
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Technical Reports Numerous and Vital 


Pitting of Water Wheels Studied—Substa- 

tion Grounding Practice Outlined—Cable 

Installation and Joints Treated—Metering 

Methods and Tests — Coal and Ash Han- 
dling Methods Stated 


HE technical workers in the light and power industry go directly 
at their problems and build up their reports by getting data and 
opinions and then digesting them. A glimpse at the reports pre- 
sented this year shows that a vast amount of hard work and some very 
keen technical intelligence have been expended by the industry engineers. 
More and more they are working at their problems on the basis of perspec- 


tive and economics. 


brains to work on problems before they become acute. 


They are building according to a plan and put their 


The reports this 


year are filled with very valuable data and thoughts. 





Report of Overhead Systems 
Committee 


HE overhead systems committee, 

H. C. Sutton chairman, reported 
on the year’s activities and printed 
with its report some extensive studies 
on engineering problems. This com- 
mittee during the year printed a serial 
report on the comparative cost of steel 
tower lines and has completed the 
manuscript of a reference book on 
overhead systems that will supplement 
and bring up to date some of the ma- 
terial included in the handbook on over- 
head line construction published in 
1914. Some of the major topics cov- 
ered during the year were treated as 
Special papers in the report. Other re- 
ports will be published soon in the 
form of serial reports on electrical 
problems of distribution, transformer 
loading and methods of sleet trouble 
prevention. 


EXPERIENCE WITH TREATED AND 
UNTREATED POLES 


A paper on service experiences with 
treated and untreated poles accom- 
panied the report and was written by 
R. M. Wirka, engineer in forest prod- 
ucts, United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. The author 
treated of several experimental lines 


TABLE I—C¢ 


in different parts of the country which 
used different kinds of wood poles and 
wood poles that had received different 
kinds of treatment. Some of these 
lines had been in service a long time 
and others only a short period, and a 
tabular presentation was made of the 
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observed condition of the line in each 
locality. In Table I is given a typical 
example of the inspection performed on 
one line and shows the service record 
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for this type of pole which had received 
different kinds of treatment. In addi- 
tion the paper contains an appendix 
with a chemical analysis of the pre- 
servatives used on the different lines. 

The author draws the following con- 
clusions from the data on the different 
lines: (1) Untreated poles set green 
will generally give a longer life than 
untreated poles set after seasoning. 
(2) An open tank butt treatment with 
creosote is more effective than any 
other kind of treatment included in the 
experiment. (3) The choice between 
butt treatment and pole length treat- 
ment should depend upon the region 
in which poles are to be used. In many 
regions the upper parts of the pole do 
not decay rapidly and a good butt treat- 
ment will greatly extend the life of the 
pole. (4) A two-coat brush treatment 
is better than a single coat of the same 
preservative. (5) In general, poles 
given a two-coat brush treatment with 
carbolineum or creosote were in better 
condition than poles given brush treat- 
ments with other preservatives; but in 
one line the poles treated with three 





INDITION OF EXPERIMENTAL CHESTNUT POLES SET IN THE WARREN-BUFFALO LINE OF THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


& TELEGRAPH COMPANY AFTER ABOUT SEVENTEEN YEARS’ SERVICE 
Results of 1922 Inspection 
——No. of Poles—— —- Sound 
2 : Treatment In Elim- 
_ )reservative (Butts Only) Condition Set Test inated No. 
Koal © CROONER. Gas bas Open tank......... Green........ 29 28 1 25 89.3 
— tar Creosote. ........4- Open tank........- Seasoned...... 153 149 4 129 
a rius carbolineum...... Brush | coat....... Seasoned...... 8 8 0 0 
or : us carbolineum...... Brush 2 coats...... Seasoned. ; 66 66 0 21 31. 
on ,&r creosote............ Brush 2coats...... Seasoned. : 83 82 1 32 39. 
Creal oceania Maia bas Oe Brush I coat....... Seasoned...... 16 16 0 0 0 
8 P ee eee eee Brush 2 coats...... Seasoned...... 63 62 1 0 0 
SP] carbolineum......... Brush | coat....... Seasoned...... 10 10 0 0 0 
Ww FP. can bolineum......... Brush 2 coats...... Seasoned...... 67 66 1 17 25. 
Wont cosote.............- Brush bcoat....... Seasoned...... 2! 21 0 0 0 
C, oy eosote.............. Brush 2coats...... Seasoned...... 49 49 0 5 10. 
oe COP. vein dueuw eeu tales Brush 1} coat Seasoned... ... 48 48 0 0 0 
BRR ite Me re i ae oe Cr cen GHEEMBcice ccc: Uae 190 4 0 0 
a ie tile dave Untreated.......... Seasoned.. 357 357 0 0 0 


—_— 


Removed on Aec- Average Tose 
— —Partly Decayed—. count of Decay in Cin- 
er Per cumference, 
No. Cent No. Cent In 
3 10.7 0 0 0.03 
18 12.1 2 1.3 0.30 
8 100.0 0 0 6.5 
45 68.2 0 0 ae 
50 61.0 0 0 1.10 
16 100.0 0 0 4.5 
61 98.4 1 1.6 3.8 
10 109.0 0 0 5.2 
49 74.2 yy 0 1.4 
21 109.0 0 0 3.0 
43 87.8 I 2.9 Bel 
48 100.0 0 0 4.7 
190 100.0 0 0 4.2 
333 93.3 24 6.7 6.2 
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TABLE II—POLES TREATED, BY KINDS OF 
WOOD AND KIND OF TREATMENT, 1924 











Full Butt 
Pressure Treatment 

Kind of Wood Treatment Only Total 
See 1,023 1,015,328 1,016,351 
Yellow pine....... 899,201 200 899,401 
NN ris 6b: 6 nae’ reine . 170,167 170,167 
 ccvicess raeneee 14 142 
Douglas fir....... 119 paaonell 119 

casa scan 900,343 1,185,837 2,086,180 

The full cell, empty cell and open tank processes 
were used in the treatment of poles in 1924. 


coats of spirittine gave a very satis- 
factory life. Although better results 
can always be obtained with an open- 
tank treatment, the experiments indi- 
cate that a satisfactory brush treat- 
ment is a good investment where a 
better treatment is impracticable. (6) 
Poles given an open tank butt treat- 
ment with zine creosote were in better 
condition than poles given a similar 
treatment with zinc chloride alone. 

The report also included a table from 
the 1924 annual report on quantity of 
wood treated and preservatives used in 
the United States in 1924, prepared by 
R. K. Helphenstein, Jr., in co-operation 
with the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. These data are given in 
Table II. 


Livp-LINE WoRK SURVEY 


A sub committee, with J. K. Hines as 
chairman, sent out questionnaires to 
about 250 persons representing a larger 
number of operating companies asking 
for answers to 23 questions on live- 
ine maintenance and construction meth- 
ods and tools. Of the 105 answers re- 
ceived, nine had no lines above 5,000 
volts, three killed all lines for all work, 
43 did their own construction and main- 
tenance work on the lines while dead 
by means of duplicate sources of power 
to the customers on loop circuits sup- 
plied with sectionalizing switches, and 
50 answers indicated that live-line main- 
tenance is practiced. The answers 
show that voltages up to and including 
140 kv. are worked upon while alive. 
The majority of the companies operat- 
ing 6,600-volt lines do their work with 
rubber gloves and other rubber protec- 
tive devices. Above 13.2 kv. tools of 
various types are used. 

The majority of the companies do 
not recognize the work as any more 
hazardous than other classes of line 
work. The majority of the companies 
supervise the work from the ground, 
where the foreman or gang boss has a 
better chance to direct activities. 

Ten companies report thirteen acci- 
dents, eleven of which were fatal, which 
is on the basis of one fatal accident 
every 19.4 years per company consider- 
ing that the 50 companies report hav- 
ing done such line work a total of 213 
years, 
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A study of the answers also indicates 
that the work is considered economical. 
However, economy is not the determin- 
ing factor. Service and unnecessary 
duplication of lines are of far more 
importance. 


INSULATOR RESEARCH WORK 


The long-time strength of insulators 
was the subject of a study of a sub- 
committee with R. J. C. Wood as chair- 
man. The object of the investigation 
was to determine what relation, if any, 
exists between the ultimate mechanical 
strength of what are commonly called 
high-strength suspension insulators and 
the load they can sustain indefinitely 
without electrical failure or mechani- 
cal failure. It was intended to confine 
the experiment to 10-in. insulators hav- 
ing a minimum quick-time mechanical 
strength of 18,000 lb. Five insulator 
manufacturers furnished samples for 
the tests. During the test at regular 
intervals the insulators were tested 
electrically one at a time at 55 to 60 
kv., 50 cycles, for about ten seconds 
each while under mechanical load. The 
exact time of electrical failure is not 
known, the length of electrical life be- 
ing taken to the time at which electrical 
failure was first noted. Quick-time 
tests were made upon samples of each 
manufacturer at the time the long-time 
tests were first started. After making 
the quick-time test upon units that had 
been loaded to 9,000 and 11,000 Ib. for 
11,000 hours, quick-time tests were 
made upon units that had been in 
storage since the beginning ‘of, the 
tests. The conclusions to be made from 
the tests were, first, the quick-time 
ultimate mechanical strength cannot be 
relied upon as a criterion upon which 
to base working load, the relations be- 
tween the two depending upon either 
design or material, or both. The sec- 
ond conclusion is that more than one 
manufacturer can supply 10-in. insula- 
tors that will apparently sustain from 
11,000 to 13,000 lb. dead load for very 
long periods of time and it is safe to 
use them up to 6,000 lb. dead load on 
long-span transmission lines. The 
third conclusion is that if incipient 
mechanical failure occurs at the time 
of electrical failure under load, it will 
probably be followed by complete me- 
chanical failure at some subsequent 
date without increase of load. The 
forth conclusion is there is some indi- 
cation that at some period during the 
long-time test of 11,000 hours the ulti- 
mate mechanical strength of all in- 
sulators loaded to 9,000 and 11,000 Ib. 
decreased about 7 or 8 per cent. Great 
caution must be observed, however, in 
generalizing from tests made upon an 
aggregate of only 83 insulators. 


POROSITY OF PORCELAIN INSULATORS 


A second subject of investigation 
was to determine what pressure and 








TABLE ITII—SUMMARY OF MECHANICAL STRENGTHS ON INSULATORS 
———————— eee 











Before After Per Cent 

Series Loading 9,000 Lb. hange 
100 19,758 19,540 —1.10 
200 17,316 15,635 —9.71 
400 23,615 21,772 —7.81 
500 24,862 23,245 —6.51 
600 17,680 17,188 —2.78 
Average... 20,646 19,476 —5.67 














After Per Cent After Storage Per Cent 
11,000 Lb. Change Without Load Change 
17,978 — 9.01 18,562 —6.06 
16,818 — 2.88 18,092 +4.48 
20,658 —12.52 25,665 +8.62 
24,515 — 1.40 25,735 +3.51 
16,642 — 5.87 17,125 —3.14 
19,322 — 6.34 21,036 +1.84 
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length of time of its application were 
necessary to show up porosity in in- 
sulator porcelain. Tests were made 
that brought out the following con- 
clusions: (1) Ware of the description 
and dimensions experimented with be- 
comes non-porous to pressures up to 
25,000 Ib. per square inch maintained 
for 48 hours at a firing temperature 
corresponding to about cone No. 5. (2) 
A difference of about half a cone in 
firing temperature makes the difference 
between non-porous and porous porce- 
lain. (3) There is not enough evidence 
to establish a definite relation among 
pressure, time and penetration, as the 
slight differences observed may well be 
due to small differences in porosity of 
the specimens themselves. (4) There 
appears to be small danger of porous 
porcelain in insulators made of such 
ware as was furnished for these tests, 
as the factory firing schedule is sev- 
eral cones higher than the point of non- 
porosity. (5) Detection of porosity by 
temperature rise or power loss in a 
high-frequency field appears to be a 
promising method. 


———— 


Report of Electrical Apparatus 
Committee 


HE electrical apparatus committee, 

with E. C. Stone as chairman, has 
been working on several major objec- 
tives during the year. These were: 
Co-operation with- the electrical appa- 
ratus committees of the various 
geographic divisions for mutual advan- 
tage, preparation of reports on engi- 
neering studies, study of important 
subjects through prepared discussions 


TABLE I—STANDARD INTERRUPTING 
CAPACITY RATINGS OF OIL CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS AT 15,000 VOLTS OR BELOW 
FOR POWER HOUSE INDOOR SERVICE 


Are Amperes Rated Volts Arc Kva. 
2,500 4,500 20,000 
2,000 7,500 25,000 
1,500 15,000 40,000 
2,500 15,000 65,000 
3,500 15,000 90,000 
5,000 15,000 125,000 
7,000 15,000 175,000 

10,000 15,000 250,000 
14,000 15,000 350,000 
20,000 15,000 500,000 
30,000 15,000 750,000 
40,000 15,000 1,000,000 
60,000 15,000 1,500,000 
100,000 15,000 2,500,000 


and meetings of the committee, im- 
provements in the adequacy of elec- 
trical apparatus available for use on 
power systems through intensive study 
of service conditions and requirements. 

One of the features of the work was 
the publication of the relay handbook, 
which is a very authoritative book on 
this topic and is in great demand by 
the industry. Four other serial reports 
were published during the year and 
three others are in preparation. Brief 
conclusions on some special engineering 
studies made by the committee are as 
follows: Continued operation of ol 
and the installation of new outdoor 
substations in built-up districts confirm 
the opinions that outside installations 
in built-up districts are satisfactory, 
from the standpoint of safety both to 
the public and to the apparatus itself 
if proper precautions are observed. 
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A number of companies have found 
it necessary to abandon fuse protection 
of direct-current feeders supplying 
heavy low-tension networks in favor of 
some form of circuit breaker protection 
at the outer end of the feeder and 
where practicable also at the substa- 
tion end of the feeder. Regulations 
governing the connection of motors to 
a power system must be based upon 
system rather than upon motor condi- 
tions, in the opinion of the committee. 
The N.E.L.A. rules in their present 
form operate to encourage overmotor- 
ing and consequent increase of voltage 
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disturbance rather than the desired op- 
posite result. Motor rules improperly 
formulated will take account of effect 
in changes in illumination that are ex- 
perienced by persons working under 
artificial illumination supplied from the 
source from which the power supply is 
taken. 

The present practice of motor pro- 
tection by the use of instantaneous 
low-voltage relays is not satisfactory. 
Probably the severest criticism of the 
industry from its customers comes 
from the operation of these devices at 
times of system disturbance. Construc- 
tive suggestions are offered for improv- 
ing this motor protection situation. 

Relative ratings for the interrupting 
rapacity of oil breakers at the various 
perating duties to be encountered in 
practice have been agreed to by the 
apparatus committee and the Electric 
Power Club. A table of recommended 
uniform ratings for the interrupting 
capacity of oil circuit breakers at 15,- 
000 volts or below has been submitted, 
which should materially simplify prac- 
tice in the use of breakers within this 
range, 

_ In a study of system disturbances it 
is found that lightning caused the high- 
est voltage surges encountered and that 
these were frequently of a magnitude 
of ten times normal. Switching either 
on open wire or cable systems did not 
indicate any severe overvoltage, values 
higher than two and a half times nor- 
mal being rare and the maximum being 
four and six-tenths times normal. An 
Investigation of the performance of 
4,969 reactors in operation at voltages 
up to 27,600 indicated only 37 failures. 

Studies of system stability have been 
made during the year. This is a very 
Mportant subject that requires still 
more intensive study. The formation 
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of sludge in oil-immersed transformers 
has reached serious proportions on 
some systems and has received serious 
consideration from the committee. De- 
vices for changing the ratio of trans- 
formers, particularly under load condi- 
tions, are being used more and more 
and a serial report on this subject is 
contemplated. 

The committee is very positive in be- 
lieving that the national electric code 
and the national electrical safety code 
provide all the codes that are neces- 
sary for the guidance of the electric 
light and power industry. It states 
that any revisions or amplifications in 
codes that are desired by any group in 
the industry should be presented to the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee for inclusion in one of these 
codes. The preparation of specifica- 
tions for purchase has gone on apace, 
and such items as fire extinguishing, 
radio communication and fractional 
horsepower motors have been studied 
very carefully. 





Report of Committee on Pitting 
of Hydraulic Turbine Runners 


ITTING of hydraulic turbine run- 

ners was dealt with in the report of 
the hydraulic power committee. The 
principal factors influencing pitting 
were found to be the height of runner 
above tailwater, the draft due to the 
average velocity at the throat of the 
runner, the design of the runner as to 
bucket size, angle and curvature as 
affecting the local tendency of the 
stream to pull away from the bucket, 
and the design of the draft tubes. A 
change of any one of these factors may 
be the means of avoiding or reducing 
pitting. 

From an operating standpoint higher 
speed, higher head or greater capacity; 
lowering of the tailwater or improve- 
ment of the draft-tube efficiencies, and 
finally—tthat which is most important 
in high heads—operation at gate open- 
ings other than those resulting in the 
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best distribution of velocity, all con- 
tribute toward pitting. Pitting is not 
confined to any one class or type of 
turbine runner and within the range of 
usage up to the present time does not 
depend to any great extent upon the 
kind of metal used. 

Pitting may be avoided by a lower 
wheel setting or by any other method 
which reduces the draft head at the 
point where pitting occurs. Pitting on 
existing runners may be minimized by 
building up the affected areas by the 
electric arc welding process, using a 
metal that resists corrosion better than 
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the original metal. The practice of 
drilling holes through the runner vanes 
from the pressure side to the vacuum 
side in the region where pitting has 
occurred, with the idea of relieving the 
vacuum on the lower side of the bucket, 
is yet indeterminate in its effects as 
reported by one company, while other 
companies are outspoken in their opin- 
ions of the merits of this experiment. 
The evidence is held by the committee 
not to be conclusive. In the opinion of 


the committee it is the presence of 
oxygen in the water which is the active 
agent in the pitting process. 


Whether 
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Wheel Nominal Throat 

No. Metal Diam. Diam. 
4H Steel and eastiron...... — BB 51 
eR So in aad, adie gaye Mie 33 41 
23H Sr Pere 39 48 
4 eS ey ee eee 48 58 
Se ee e 42 49 
NE 7) ess nin Oh 'a.e Gia # oe 43 33 
60H Caststeel...... 43 33 
2 Se 35 36 
ee ee 33 35 
100H Caststeel.......... 42 42 
SS hos ca kG ie 34 40 
I) I a ht ie aan 38 42 
155H Steel and cast iron....... 48 52 
157 H Steel and cast iron....... 28 27 
OO SE rr rey 32 36 
Pe 3 ~ G. . tk i wwallded 4's 35 32 
ee ee SR cece canena ce» 30 31 
3H Steel and cast iron..... 57 70 
9 | Cee tb ae 80 100 
i” | EEE RER reat 58 45 
39 VV Castiron....... 57 62 
36H Bronge....... aga 60 50 
70V¥ 4 6Camaen......... 75 78 
58 V Bronze....... ; 62 66 
62 V Cast steel...... 79 68 
82H Cast steel...... 68 52 
135H Cast steel.... 74 76 
144 GS Sis 6 bs os Saw 6 59 53 
145V_ Bronze......... 59 53 
160 V Cast iron..... 82 68 
 —lwltCt 64 46 
226 V Cast iron..... 86 103 
13, \V Cast iron....... 130 156 
204 V Cast steel... . 125 110 
219 V Bronze..... 108 113 








the action is entirely chemical or is at 
least partly mechanical or electrochemi- 
eal, the committee is not prepared 
to say. 

Data were obtained on 225 hydraulic 
units and these were grouped in a no- 
pitting classification, a moderate-pit- 
ting classification and an excessive- 
pitting classification. In the tabulation 
where excessive pitting was found 
there were 35 wheels and in the mod- 
erate pitting classification 51 wheels. 
All kinds of metals and draft tubes 
were listed in the compilation and a 
wide range in heads and horsepower 
was to be found. A study of the re- 
sults shows the average total draft 
heads for the different groups of wheels 
decreasing with an increase of the size 
of the wheel. It shows a definite de- 
crease in the average limiting draft 
head toward the larger wheel. The 
accompanying graph shows in appro- 
priate symbols the data of the tables. 
The rate of pitting, total draft head and 
diameter of wheel are given for each 
runner. While at first glance the points 
appear to be widely scattered, a close 


TABLE II—AVERAGE TOTAL DRAFT HEADS 
SHOWING NO MODERATE AND EXCESSIVE 





PITTING 
No Moderate Excessive 
Size of Wheels, Pitting, Pitting, Pitting, 
Diameter Ft. Ft. t. 
OWS .nckecs RY 24.9 27.5 
ee 16.2 23.9 9 
Over 96 in ‘ieeae) ee 20.6 22.7 











inspection shows them to be more con- 
sistent than might be expected in view 
of the character of the data and the 
omission from consideration of many 
variables in the list, minor in effect, 
but which should nevertheless be in- 
cluded to obtain the true draft head on 
the runner blades. It is seen that when 
the total draft head executed exceeds 
a certain critical figure there is likeli- 
hood of serious pitting. It is also seen 
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TABLE I—CHARACTERISTICS OF TURBINE INSTALLATIONS SHOWING EXCESSIVE PITTING 
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Years Static Veloc. Total 

Type of in Spec. Draft Head at Draft 

R.p.m. Hp. Head Draft Tube Service Speed Head Throat Head 
225 1,130 40 Straight steel ..........cucecwcece 9 75 25 7 32 
257 575 eC... 606.6 voc akh seman 3 63 23 4 27 
200 710 De IE 5 /a, 5 5.00 os Geos C8 ee eee 3 55 23 ” 27 
200 860 ey NS, oss sia oo ae 0098 we 3 60 23 2 5 
257 1,600 Ee ee eee 2 67 19 8 27 
450 2,650 Be WO go oes ; 3 29 16 8 24 
450 2,650 we See 1 29 16 8 24 
458 1,315 Se’ eae 2 52 11 6 17 
400 1,125 78 Steel cone......... 3 58 20 8 g 
514 6,400 RA ASAE 12 30 20 7 27 
514 6,400 See ; 9 30 20 9 9 
450 3,750 125 Steel and conercte conc. 13 66 13 16 9 
200 1,575 4. eae 13 90 17 15 32 
600 1,500 Fe ED a Sa calc ses bce yates 12 34 23 7 30) 
375 1,775 85 Steel cone........... 13 61 20 15 35 
500 5,175 Bo a wn ha 0 2 38 19 25 44 
400 820 te eee eee free 5 28 8 3 a 

Average total draft head, runners up to 48 in. diam........... 27.5 
200 4,000 i RE oe eg ot Duk 8 6. Peta: oe 8 69 20 9 29 
100 2,750 a ee 5 52 24 3 27 
360 5,000 die. ue soa. id 7 26 17 5 22 
133 900 34 Reverse curve..... 15 49 22 3 25 
390 8,000 se A RRR eae iene an? 9 30 18 i 29 
185 10,000 Sn wee sk cee ess 6 62 8 16 24 

360 15,000 Bee. MO 5h aicia wp 3 33 17 10 2 

257 14,700 240 Hydraucone....... 3 33 12 10 22 
360 11,500 ete he i ee 6 19 21 5 26 
200 9,300 125 } turn concrete. 6 46 20 9 29 
adres 10,000 OE? Wie Sache eho wis,'e 4 — 9 10 19 
ce 10,000 ate Pet daan aan ‘ 2 ss 9 10 19 
240 14,500 204 Hydraucone....... 3 37 16 13 29 
428 20,500 515 Straight cone..... 4 25 16 20 36 
144 11,000 Sa: et are 9 67 15 10 25 

Average total draft head, runners 48 in. to 96 in. diam........ 25.9 
100 24,000 IIR. ais ois, 6 me diy bso . 2 77 12 11 23 
187.5 52,500 de | RS eee erty” 2 34 7 II 18 
154 27,000 FO SI iin as 5 oe dome a. ae 8 43 18 9 27 

Average total draft head, runners over 96 in. diam.......... i 22.7 


that when the total draft head is low 
it is almost certain that the runner 
will not pit, and, last, that there is a 
definite reduction in safe total draft 
head allowable in larger wheels as 
compared with the smaller wheels. 





Report of Hydraulic Power 
Committee 


HE hydraulic power committee, 

with R. L. Thomas as chairman, 
presented a general report and out- 
lined the serial reports that will be 
developed in the future because of the 
continuity of work that has been fol- 
lowed during the past few years. A 
striking feature of the work this year 
is a report on the reliability of hydro- 
electric units covering the operating 
records of 56 units in comparison with 
the record of 87 steam units published 
by the prime movers committee. The 
greater reliability of hydraulic, includ- 
ing auxiliary equipment for water 
supply, is shown by the average outage 
of 5.6 per cent for hydraulic units as 
compared with 12.9 per cent for steam 
units. A progress report was com- 
pleted on forecasting water supply in 
the form of a statement by Dean John 
F. Hayford. An equation was formu- 
lated for runoff dependent on rainfall, 
temperature, wind velocity, humidity 
and certain constants peculiar to a par- 
ticular drainage’ station. Another 
interesting paper by Roy Wilkins dis- 
cusses vibrations in hydraulic ma- 
chinery. Other topics discussed are 
restrictions in flow cue to vegetable and 
animal growth in conduits and an in- 
vestigation on the evaporation from 
lakes, by N. W. Cummings. 

In 1924 F. C. Rawlston as chairman 
of the sub-committee of the hydraulic 
power committee investigated hydro- 
electric units rated at 2,500 hp. or more 
at a head of 50 ft. or more, or utilizing 
at least 500 cu.ft. per second and heads 
less than 50 ft. No limit was set to the 





age of units to be included in the study. 
The data on this study have been com- 
pleted and in addition, starting with 
October, 1925, with R. L. Thomas as 
chairman of the sub-committee, inves- 
tigations were made on units of at least 
5,000 kw. rating installed since Jan. 1, 
1920. The data on _ investigations 
started in 1925 are not yet complete 
and the information presented largely 
applies to the data of the 1924 
investigation. 

The 1924 performance data of 56 
hydraulic units is summarized in Table I, 
which also shows for the sake of com- 
parison the 1923 data for 87 speed units 
as fitted in the prime movers report. 
The sizes of the waterwheels reported 
range from 3,750 to 44,000 hp., and the 
steam units range from 18,000 to 
60,000 kw. 

The average outage time of the 56 
hydraulic units is only 5.4 per cent, as 
compared with 12.9 per cent for 87 
steam units, and the hydraulic units’ 
service demand availability factor is 
98 per cent, as compared with 92.3 per 
cent for the turbo-generators. This is 
in spite of the rather surprising fact 
that the hydraulic units were operated 
more nearly continuously than _ the 
steam units, the service time of the 
former being 77 per cent and of the 
latter 77.4 per cent. The maximum 
possible service time of the hydro units 
is 94.6 per cent and of steam 87.1 per 
cent. These figures are based on the 
assumption that the outage time would 
not be increased if the units were ope!- 
ated for the entire reserve time, which, 
of course, is not strictly correct. 

The hydraulic units seem to run more 
lightly loaded than the steam units, the 
output factors being 62.4 per cent and 
71.3 per cent respectively. This fact 1s 
partly offset by the greater service 
time of the hydraulic units, and the 
capacity factor of the hydraulic units 
is 48.1 per cent, as compared with 51. 
per cent for steam units. In both cases 
the annual output is not very different 
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TABLE I—SUMMARY OF OPERATING RECORDS OF HYDRO UNITS 





Units Impulse 

Wheels 

1 No. of units included.............-. 8 

,, turbine rating, hp............ 10,080 

rvice time, per cent.............. 51.39 

i lle time, per cent vay eke 48.61 

(jutage time, per cent... . ata 3.55 

( Outage time when in demand, per cent . 41 
7. Outage time when not in demand, 

| eee Ep ee 3.14 

& Tteserve time (4—5), per cent....... 45.06 

9 Demand time (3+6), per cent td 51.80 
10. Max. possible service time (3+8) or 

(100 per cent —5)...............- 96.45 

11. Capacity factor, per cent........... 16.5 

12. Output factor, per cent........... ; 32.2 
13. Service demand availability factor, 

ON OMEN 5 3 hand oa nama ee we 99.59 


from one-half of the continuous use of 
the rated capacity. 

A comparison of impulse wheels and 
reaction turbines is interesting but not 
conclusive, first, because of the small 
number of impulse wheels included, and 
second, because of the abnormal condi- 
tions under which the impulse wheels 
operated in 1924. All of the eight 
wheels reported are located in Cali- 
fornia and the effect of the unprec- 
edented drought is clearly shown in 
the figures for service time, capacity 
factor and output factor. 

A comparison of the units on the 
basis of age, as shown by the third and 








TABLE II—ANALYSIS OF CAUSES OF 
OUTAGE OF HYDRO UNITS IN PER CENT 
OF TOTAL OUTAGE TIME 


All Hy- 
ulse Reaction draulic 
eels Turbines Units 


44 52 


Im 
Ww 


Number of units included 8 


General Hydraulic 
Causes 

Ice or trash.... 3.2 

Floods eseee . . . . 

Penstock or canal. ( a.3 

Headgates or intake Pe 
Other general hydraulic 


Total general hydraulic 27.7 I 


Waterwheels and 

Auxiliaries 
ee ES, eee 
Turbine valve Ease a 
Turbine gates......... 

Guide bearings 
Thrust bearings ie 
Governor and governor 
system..... eeere 
Pressure regulators... . 
ns CNG 6. ci. 5 ces on 2 
Lubricating system.... a 2 
1 
1 


cleweco: wt 


"3.9 4 


Inspection. 
Other causes... . 
Vibration....... 
Construction. eee a sees 
General overhauling... axe 1.6 


15.5 
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Total waterwheel. ... . 


Generators and 
_Appurtenances 
MOON ee ns in coee ‘ee 

Lubric, or oil leakage . . a is a 
Rotor or field......... 1 
Arm, iron or windings.. 2 
Exciter and rheostats. . 
Ventilation system... . . . *: 
SE 0 asc fiw oil 7 
Inspection... . 

Other causes. 
Brushes 
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So 
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: ag 
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Total generators.... . 


28.7 


Electrical Causes 
beyond Generator 
Switches 
Bus 


8 
Transformers......... 3 
7 


Outside, transm. etc... . 











Total bey 
Tot yond generator 


Stites 4.8 3.7 3.8 


1 all causes.....° 100.0 100.0 100.0 
otal outage in per cent 
total time (from Table ID 3.55 Fae 5.40 


a... 














Hydraulic Units—192 


Installed Installed All Steam 

Reaction Before 1920 or Hydraulic Units 

Turbines 1920 Later Units 1923 
48 21 18 56 87 
18,070 12,160 19,170 16,930 38,600 
81.25 75.34 73.02 76.98 72.4 
18.75 24.66 26.98 23.02 27.6 
5.73 4.66 7.87 5.40 12.9 
1.87 3.15 1.28 1.67 6.0 
3. 86 eS 6.59 3.73 6.9 
13.02 20.00 19.11 17.62 14.7 
83.12 78.49 74.30 78.65 78.4 
94.27 95.34 92.13 94.60 87.1 
51.5 51.3 40.1 48.1 51.6 
63.3 68.1 54.9 62.4 71.3 
97.75 96.75 97. 86 98.02 92.3 


fourth columns of Table I, is interest- 
ing as well as surprising. In a number 
of reports old and new turbines were 
combined in one return, making it im- 
possible to classify these units by age. 
It may be noted that the older units 
installed before 1920 have greater serv- 
ice time, demand time, capacity factor 
and output factor and less outage, but 
more outage when in demand and a 
lower availability factor. 

An analysis of the causes of outage 
of hydro units is presented in Table II, 
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expressed in per cent of the total out- 
age time shown as item 7 in Table I. 
Reports for four units were incomplete, 
so this tabulation covers only 52 units. 

In the case of the average of all units 
and also of reaction turbines, more than 
half the outage is caused by the wheels 
or their auxiliaries, with the runner as 
the largest single cause. The genera- 
tor division comes next, with the arma- 
ture as a second largest single cause. 
In the case of impulse wheels, however, 
the generator division causes more than 
one-half the outage and the water- 
wheels and their auxiliaries cause only 
15.5 per cent of the total outage. These 
figures cannot be taken as conclusive, 
however, for the reasons previously 
given—that is, the small number of 
impulse wheels reported and the abnor- 
mal conditions prevailing in California 
in 1924. 


VIBRATION IN HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


In an able paper Roy Wilkin dis- 
cussed vibration in hydraulic machinery 
under different classifications. One of 
the inherent characteristics of a reac- 
tion turbine is that the pressure on the 
leading side of the runner inlet should 
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be higher than that on the trailing. It 
is usually the case that the pressure at 
the top of the vertical turbine runner 
is higher than the simultaneous pres- 
sure at the bottom. On several turbines 
explored this difference in pressure 
varies from as high as 15 per cent of 
the head to only 4 or 5 per cent. 

This variation in pressure presents 
to the incoming flow a varying back 
pressure like teeth of a gear, and this 
results in a change in velocity of the 
incoming water. Different combina- 
tions of guide and runner vanes cause 
different combinations of these im- 
pulses to show in the scroll-case and 
penstock, those in which the individual 
impulses add being the most severe. 
Certain combinations of the number of 
guide and runner vanes tend to neutral- 
ize by virtue of their different phase 
and so make a comparatively quiet 
running turbine, even though the reac- 
tion is high. 


WATER AS A BUFFER 


Clearances between runner and guide 
vanes interpose between the runner and 
the entering water a ring of water 
serving as a sort of buffer or equalizer 
for the pressure variations presented 
by runner inlets. On turbines in use 
it will sometimes materially decrease 
the vibration and increase the efficiency 
to cut back arbitrarily the runner inlets 
and increase this clearance. On ma- 
chines that were examined the shape of 
the guide vanes and the thickness of 
the runner vanes apparently have very 
little effect on this type of vibration. 
The fact of continued vibration is not 
known except that any vibration at 
such frequencies as 25 to 400 cycles of 
this periodic type is felt to be detri- 
mental to both the concrete and the 
metal subjected to it. The loss in effi- 
ciency, although usually not great, is 
apparent on a careful test. 

The type of vibration that is non- 
periodic manifests itself by pumping of 
sudden pressure changes and may be 
as high as 20 to 30 per cent of the 
total head, though usually much less, 
and causes rather severe disturbances. 
In the turbines tested there was a 
residual whirl in the water in the draft 
tubes which reversed at some critical 
point in gate opening. In most turbines 
the flow through the draft tube is not 
uniform and may in certain parts of 
the draft tube at some loads reverse 
and flow toward the runner. This is 
easily investigated by a sort of 
weathervane thrust in the side of the 
draft tube and traversed across it for 
different loads. 

These changes in direction cause 
sudden breaks in all or part of the 
vacuum in the draft tube with a result- 
ing slap of water against the runner 
or other surfaces or against other 
forces of water, which result in a sort 
of water hammer apparent as a sudden 
pressure rise through the turbine and 
back up to the penstock. These pres- 
sure rises are usually too sudden for 
the average pressure gage to record. 
In the penstock these pressure rises 
are dampened and lengthened and are 
apparent as a sort of breathing action. 
Air in the water in any considerable 
quantity causes sharp cracking noises 
as it expands in the draft tube and 
corresponding pressure rises. Turbines 
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that are designed for certain heads but 
are operated under greatly different 
heads are naturally more prone to 
such disturbances than those operated 
close to the heads for which they were 
designed. One such case gave approx- 
imately 20 per cent greater output 
when throttled to its design head than 
when operated at a higher head, due 
to the fact that it was impossible to 
operate a full gate opening on the 
higher head on account of vibration. 

A third type of vibration is due to 
mechanical unbalance and is so pro- 
nounced that it is impracticable to run 
with the runner openings blocked. In 
most cases it is so apparent that im- 
mediate shutdown is necessary. Such 
unbalance is apparent once per revolu- 
tion and has not the sharp impact 
characteristics of the two other types. 





Report of Meter Test Schedules 
Committee 


ERIODIC test schedules for watt- 

hour meters and methods for re- 
cording results were discussed in the 
serial report of the meter committee. 
Test periods for watt-hour' meters 
were found to vary from two to twelve 
years for the 5-amp. to 25-amp. single- 
phase class of meters. In the table 
are given the periodic test schedules of 
state regulatory bodies, and it is seen 
that they are not at all uniform. A 
survey also showed that the recording 
methods were not uniform and some of 
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COMPARISON OF STATE REQUIREMENTS 
OF TIME PERMITTED BETWEEN PERIOD- 
IC TEST INTERVALS FOR SINGLE-PHASE 
ALTERNATING-CURRENT METERS NOT 
EXCEEDING 25 AMP. IN CAPACITY 


Months Between Rules 
State Tests Adopted 

EE eer eee 24 1915 
Alabama........... 48 1925 
Colorado....... 36 1917 
Connecticut. . 36 1915 
District of Columbia 48 1925 
IN ce aes lattice Hi 48 1921 
CNS cab wig faa oot 36 1920 
Maryland.......... ; 36 1916 
RE oe 36 1922 
Pere ‘ 24 1915 
Montana... . ; 36 1921 
Nevada. . 12 1911 
New He umpshire. 24 1914 
New Jersey..... 30 1913 
New York........ ; 48 1925 
North Dakota.... 36 1920 
Oklahoma.......... 48 1922 
SS nis e'0, 0.0 36 1914 
Pennsylvania : 36 1914 
South Carolina...... 24 1922 
Washington....... 24 1912 
West Virginia..... 36 1916 
Wisconsin...... : 48 1922 


~ 


them not at all comprehensive. Records 
properly kept often disclose important 
information from which the wide- 
awake meterman may profit, and they 
provide means of showing to the execu- 
tives and other industries at a glance 
what the meter department is doing. 
A typical test record sheet is presented 





PERIODIC TESTS 
| AS FOUND WATTHOUR METER ACCURACY 


TEST SCHEDULE 


¥ 
< 
z TO __ AMPS 
g OVER ___ AMPS 
TOTALS 
; 
> | OVER AMPS 
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TOTALS 





% | 25 AMPS AND LESS | 


Rees: | 
3 | OVER AMPS 
\4 TOTALS 


| 
| 
| 
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25 AMPS AND LESS | 





__. TO___ AMPS 
____ AMPS 
TOTALS 


> 
é Pio Cott eh ee 
ener 
TOTALS 


FULL LOAD._% OF METER CAPACITY 


| 
| 
' : waa 98+ | 00+ 
METER CAPACITIES ae ro wr | 










STANDARD Data ForM FoR UNIFORM RECORDING OF PERIODIC TEST RESULTS 
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as adaptable to the types of records 
that should be kept. If the test records 
are plotted on a graphic chart, the 
practice should be to bring all meters 
within the limits of 98 per cent and 
102 per cent, and the appearance of 
such a graphic chart will aid largely in 
determining the test periods to be used. 





Report of Meter Committee 


HE meter committee, under the di- 
rection of A. G. Turnbull as chair- 
man, has endeavored to work along cer- 
tain definite lines as determined from 
a study of the requirements of the in- 
dustry. It has organized on a national 
basis and on a geographic division 
basis to get work done along sixteen 
major topics. Some of this work has 
been completed, and this year a serial 
report was printed on periodic test 
schedules for watt-hour meters and 
methods for recording results. Other 
reports that are well under way will 
deal with the education of meter men, 
the standardization of instrument 
transformers and meters, method of 
metering proposed low-tension alter- 
nating-current network and_supervi- 
sion of meter testers. 
The handbook for electrical meter 
men has received a world-wide recog- 
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nition and more than 12,000 copies 
have been disposed of. Work has been 
done on the revision of the American 
code for electricity meters, and some 
very splendid work has been done in 
regard to improving the rules of regu- 
latory bodies. One of the striking de- 
velopments in meter work has been the 
steady growth in the number of schools 
that have been giving meter courses. 
During the school year 1924-25 there 
was a total attendance of more than 
1,100 students at 22 short meter 
courses held throughout the country. 
During this year it is estimated that 
more than 27 universities will give 
these courses. With the evidence ac 
cumulated through this work a sub-com- 
mittee is preparing a serial report 0” 
education that should be of great value 
to those engaged in this class of work. 
It is expected that several serial re- 
ports on other topics will be produced 
in the near future, and a definite pro 
gram has been laid out for work 0 
meter men in all geographic positions 
and for the national committee whereby 
there will be continuity in effort. 
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Report of Electrical Apparatus 
Committee 


“QY\YMBOLS for One-Line Wiring 
Diagrams” was the title of a re- 
port presented by the electrical appa- 
ratus committee. The symbols offered 
were carefully selected and are repre- 
sentative of the prevailing practices 
among the light and power companies 
of this country. They are offered as a 
suggested basis for obtaining greater 
uniformity in one-line wiring dia- 
grams. In selecting the symbols consid- 
eration was given to the representative 
American practices as indicated by a 
canvass of 26 large companies. It 
was desired to get something simple 
in design in order to facilitate easy 
and rapid drafting and also to get 
symbols adaptable to the addition of 
supplemental descriptive notes and sec- 
ondary or qualifying modifications in 
order to indicate specific characteris- 
tics and usual varieties of the devices. 
It was desired in addition to get sym- 
bols representative of the general 
physical appearance of the apparatus 
as far as practicable and to make the 
symbols conform with symbols set up 
by other qualified investigators when 
they did not conflict with the principles 
outlined previously. The symbols are 
kept to a minimum and are representa- 
tive only of the apparatus usually met 
with in power engineering. The alter- 
nating-current rotating-apparatus sym- 
bol is based on the fundamental of the 
circle for rotating apparatus and is 
practically in general use both here 
and abroad. Winding connections are 
usually indicated by the use of a delta 
or other vector within the circle. 
The symbol for direct-current rotating 
apparatus is based also on the circle, 
but with the addition of tangential 
lines indicating pressures. The basic 
symbol for power transformers is used, 
and in the interest of simplification 
three-phase transformers are _indi- 
cated with five V’s in each winding and 
single-phase transformers with three 
V’s in each winding. The winding con- 
nections may be indicated by vectors 
placed at one side of the basic symbol. 
Other proposed symbols are repro- 


duced in an accompanying graph. 
ALTERNATING-CURRENT GROUNDING 
PRACTICES 


Another serial report of this commit- 
tee dealt with practices and methods in 
alternating-current grounding. A sur- 
vey was made of the grounding prac- 
tices followed by 50 representative 
power companies in all sections of the 
United States. The survey showed that 
grounding practices at indoor and out- 
door substations do not differ mate- 
rally. Water-piping systems afford 
by far the best grounding systems 
obtainable and should be used for 
grounding purposes wherever possible. 
"here no water system is available it 
is the practice to resort to artificial 
grounds such as pipe or plate grounds. 
The tendency is away from the use of 
Plate grounds and toward the greater 
use of pipe grounds, owing principally 
to the fact that in most cases the same 
results can be obtained with pipes at 
a much less expense than with plates. 
Multiple pipes provide a well-distrib- 
uted ground and have advantages 
over other types of buried grounds in 
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that they are more economical, are 
more easily installed, allow for con- 
venient inspection and test since con- 
nections can be made above the ground, 
provide a distributed ground over a 
considerable area when used in multi- 
ple, and are capable of reaching depths 
of 20 ft. or more when necessary to 
reach proper moisture level. 





R. A. HENTZ 


Chairman Grounding A.C. System Committee 


It is general practice to use a com- 
mon grounding system for all ground- 
ing purposes such as safety grounds, 
lightning-arrester grounds and neutral 
grounds on transformers and rotating 
machines. In the installations of such 
a grounding system the ground pipe 
or electrode should be placed as close 
as possible to lightning arresters, oil 
circuit breakers, power transformers 
and other pieces of equipment to be 
grounded, and all bonded together with 
a bare stranded copper conductor of 
at least No. 0 gage, which should be 
carried about the station as a ground 
bus to which all apparatus to be 
grounded should be connected. Each 
piece of equipment should be connected 
to the ground bus by a direct indi- 
vidual connection which should be large 
enough to carry the maximum short- 
circuit current which may be imposed 
on the ground connection. The general 
practice in both indoor and outdoor 
substations is to ground all non-cur- 
rent-carrying metal parts of equipment. 

Grounding practices upon which 
agreement is not so general are ground- 
ing of substation fences, connection of 
overhead-line ground wires to the sub- 
station ground and special considera- 
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tion of grounding disconnecting-switch 
operating handles. Detailed discus- 
sions of these points are made, and in 
appendices valuable data on grounding 
practice are made available. 





Report of Underground Systems 
Committee 


ABLE installation was the subject 

of a serial report issued by the 
underground systems committee. A 
survey of conditions shows that in the 
ordinary installations of cable no seri- 
ous electrical harm can be done the 
cable without there being visible me- 
chanical injury. One manufacturer 
concludes that a net value of 40 per 
cent of the tensile strength is a satis- 
factory basis for figuring the maximum 
stress value. Another manufacturer 
had samples of cable which had been 
previously tested and to which a pulling 
eye was properly attached subjected 
to stresses up to 10,000 Ib. without 
any deleterious effects on the elec- 
trical test values of the cable. Another 
operating company in its recent in- 
stallation of single-conductor, 750,000- 
cire.mil, 75-kv. cable has measured the 
stress on practically every length in- 
stalled, and the results obtained show 
that in no case was a stress in excess 
of 5,000 Ib. exerted. Nearly all of this 
cable was installed in 5-in. concrete 
ducts, and the cable was pulled by 
means of wire grips or soft-drawn steel 
wire laced onto the cable after the ends 
had been prepared by bendings each 
strand separately back on itself and 
filling the end of the cable with solder 
so that the lead sheet and the copper 
conductor were pulled as one. Other 
operating companies reported pulling 
cables with stresses under 5,000 Ib. in 
different types of ducts without harm. 





Report of Prime Movers Commit- 
tee—Coal and Ash Handling 


ANDLING of coal and ashes was 

discussed by the prime movers com- 
mittee in a serial report. Several new 
installations are described in the re- 
port, and a survey of the industry 
indicates a distinct trend toward the 
use of the rotary car dumper for un- 
loading railroad coal cars and the 
hydraulic sluice for handling ashes. 
Moreover, the use of the drag scraper 
for storage of coal is increasing its 
popularity. The new Crawford Ave- 
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nue station of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company receives its coal by rail, 
and this coal is then unloaded by means 
of a combined car dumper and scale. 
The coal is removed from the car 
dumper by means of a belt conveyor 
which discharges into the storage belt 
or the belt leading to coal breakers. 
Coal from the breakers is elevated on 
an inclined belt which discharges onto 
the main house belt. A traveling trip- 
per on this belt transfers the coal to 
the belt over the individual bunkers. 
When coal is placed in storage, coal 
from the dumper belt is transferred 
to a belt running the length of the 
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scraper. The Columbia Power Com- 
pany at its new Columbia station on 
the Ohio River receives coal either by 
rail or from barges on the river. The 
coal received by rail is unloaded to a 
track hopper which is so built that it 
will accommodate a rotary car dumper 
for future installations. From this 
hopper the coal is fed to a 42-in. belt 
conveyor by means of a reciprocating 
feeder. This conveyor will deliver the 
coal to a junction, where it will be 
transferred to another 42-in. conveyor 
which leads to the crusher house. A 
steel tower and grab bucket is used 
for unloading the barge coal. The 
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storage yard, and a movable stacker 
places the coal in piles on either side 
of the belt. When taking coal from 
storage, the belt is run ir the opposite 
direction, and a gantry crane equipped 
with a grab bucket is used to move the 
coal from the storage rile to the belt 
conveyor. 

In the South the Warrior steam 
plant of the Alabama Power Company 
has been equipped with a coal prepara- 
tion plant to handle the low-grade coal 
used. This plant consists of simple 
jigs, with the necessary handling 
equipment, and reduces the ash and 
sulphur content of the raw coal about 
50 per cent. The cost of operating 
this washer, including maintenance, for 
the year 1924 was 5.4 cents per ton 
of coal. The loss in weight of coal in 
washing is 14 per cent. The maximum 
average continuous rating for the 
boiler furnace equipment using the raw 
coal was 135 per cent, and with the 
prepared coal the average continuous 
rating was 180 per cent. 

The Iowa Railway & Light Company 
has developed a means of distributing 
the coal more uniformly in the storage 
bunkers. This device consists of two 
steel-plate chutes of an _ inverted-V 
shape mounted on a_ vertical shaft 
which is rotated either by hand or by 
a motor at a suitable speed. The 
chutes are placed at an angle of 45 deg. 
and made with one leg long and the 
other short. The distributor is imme- 
diately under the stream of falling coal 
from a conveyor, thus spreading the 
fuel evenly to all parts of the bunker. 

The Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company made tests on four cable 
drag scrapers for handling fresh coal. 
The average kilowatt power per loaded 
bucket varied with the four scrapers 
from 83.73 as a minimum to 105.42 
as a maximum. Very satisfactory re- 
sults were obtained with the drag 
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grab bucket discharges the coal into 
a receiving hopper, from which it is 
fed by a reciprocating feeder to a 
42-in. belt conveyor and then into the 
same hopper in the coal-crushing house 
as the one to which the coal from the 
injunction house is supplied. Near the 
head ends of these two conveyors two 
“weighometers” are installed. The ar- 
rangement of chutes in the crusher 
house is such that the coal can be fed 
to the coal crushers or to the open 
storage. 
— > 


Report of Committee on Cable 
Joint Design and Construction 


XPERIENCES of Cleveland, Chi- 

cago and Brooklyn with the mi- 
gration of compound from joints where 
a thin compound was used partly or 
entirely, a description of single-con- 
ductor joints made for the 75,000-volt, 
three-phase installations of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company and _ the 
method of filling joints with a pressure 
gun used by the Public Service Pro- 
duction Company were the main sub- 





75-Kv. CABLE AS MADE BY THE 
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jects included in the serial report of 
the underground systems committee on 
cable joint design and construction. 
According to the report, several 
companies have used thin compounds 
and oil in the high-tension joints and 
have found that there is usually a 
disappearance of the compound from 
the joint, the compound apparently 
migrating into the cable. The detailed 
experience of three companies up to 
the end of 1925 is given in the accom- 
panying table. In general, the operat- 
ing temperatures of the cable have not 
materially affected the migration of 
the joint filling compound into the 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
cable. The rate of migration is some- 


times inconsistent for a given length of 
cable; that is, on one inspection the 
amount of oil that has disappeared 
from the joint into the adjacent length 
will be less than the average for the 
line, while on the next inspection the 
reverse will be the case. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company 
has installed single-conductor cable on 
two underground lines rated at 75,000 
volts, three-phase. Each line is about 
20,000 ft. long, the conductors being 
750,000 circ.mil and insulated with 
30/32 in. of impregnated paper. The 
design of the cable joint employed is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The detailed procedure in mak- 
ing this joint was given in the report, 
including the preliminary work, square 
and undercutting, connecting cables, 
paper-tape insulating, reinforcing the 
ends, assembling barrier and _ outer 
sleeve and filling with oil. The report 
concluded with a description of the 
method used by the Public Service 
Production Company for filling joints 
under pressure. 
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Chicago —_———— Cleveland ————— Brooklyn 
Three- Single-Conductor, Single-Conductor, rhree- 
Conductor, 66-Kv. Standard 66-Ky.,Hollow, Conductor 
Cable: Kind 35-Kv. Conductor Center 27-Kv 


Joint compound: 


EG Cc Wn ahh s vines oho nee eemaite Oil Thin grease Thin grease Petrolatum 
Volume per joint—pints............ 35 2¢ 0 
Viscosity at 50 deg. C.—seconds (Say- 
Belair aaa ieeiaeptert 80 138 128 400 
Componnd O00d . . oo i.s cs cecnccvees Yes Yes Yes No , * 
i rE eg a ee Sameasinjoint Sameéasinjoint Same asin joint Transil oil 
Viscosity at 50 deg. C.—seconds (Say- . 
Ee a Se ee Sameasinjoint Sameasinjoint Same asinjoint 45 
Maximum migration per joint pe ew at 
beginning of operation—pint. . 0.088 0.02 0.043 0. 014T 
Length of operation—months......... 5 18 18 20 
Average migration per joint per day 
during operation—pint........... 0.04 0.003 0.0055 0. 002f 
—— 





* Oilin siphon reserv oir—no oil has been added to reservoirs during operation. 
t Indicated by decrease in amount of oil in reservoir. 
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Accountants Systematize Their Work 


Committee Reports Compile Valuable Data 

on Accounting Methods and Forms—Essen- 

tial Need for Better Definitions of Industry 

Terms Indicated—Notable Addresses at 
Section Meeting 


T THE convention this year the accountants presented a notable list 


of speakers on many important topics. 


But they also have printed 


several fine reports which were not given great prominence at the 


meeting. 


These reports deal with definite accounting problems and the 


one on statistical methods is especially noteworthy and should be consid- 


ered by all men in the industry. 





Report of General Committee, 
Accounting National Section 


REVITY characterized the report of 

the general committee, of which 
W. B. S. Winans is chairman, on ac- 
count of the fact that most—in fact, 
practically all—of the work of the com- 
mittee had previously been presented 
in serial reports issued during the past 
year. However, in this report the com- 
mittee took occasion to draw attention 
to several points which were treated 
more at length in the serial reports, 
these points having to do with quality 
of paper and printing, which is the 
accountant’s raw material, and with the 
necessity for better accounting tools. 
It was recommended that accounting 
divisions of all member companies 
should make use, so far as the volume 
of work permits, of all office machinery 
which can reasonably be expected to 





W. B.S. WINANS 


Chairman Accounting Committee 


reduce the necessity for manual labor. 
Preceding by only a few weeks the re- 
port to the national convention was the 
serial report of this committee relating 
to the design, printing and handling 
of forms. The subject was outlined 
with consideration of the design, the 
selection of paper and methods of print- 
ing on forms for office and general busi- 
ness use. The ultimate considerations 
in form design were stated to be use- 
fulness, cost, filing space required, rout- 
ing speed and clerical labor involved, 


and it was felt that uniform and proper 
methods of designing forms, selecting 
paper and specifying printing should 
reduce printing costs and enhance the 
usefulness of the product. 


——__—_— 
Accounts Payable Committee 


oe oe of assorting and tabu- 
lating machines to central-station 
accounting processes was a principal 
topic in the report of the accounts pay- 
able committee, of which J. A. Bissell is 
chairman. These machines were first 
used by the National Census Bureau at 
Washington for classifying and tabu- 
lating census returns and later came 
into commercial use, principally for 
the purpose of compiling statistical] in- 
formation. However, they have been 
found to be equally well suited to the 
accounting work of central stations. 
A rather detailed description of the 
operations of these machines on ac- 
counts payable and payrolls was pre- 
sented by the committee. A part of 
the report was devoted to the machine 
methods for the analysis of voucher 
records of checks which have been 
issued. This machine separates the 
vouchers into their proper accounting 
classifications and furnishes totals that 
can be directly compared with the totals 
of the voucher records. 


— »>—. 


Report of Statistical Methods 
Committee 


ORK of the first year of the sta- 

tistical methods committee (L. S. 
Goodman chairman) was summarized in 
its report. The scope of work assigned 
to this committee was to study and re- 
port upon methods for the arrangement 
and presentation of statistical data, in- 
cluding graphic presentations to pro- 
mote the standardization of statistical 
information and terminology, and to 
study developments and changes in the 
filing, preservation and destruction of 
records. Rather than to work out all 
parts of this assignment in detail, the 
committee contented itself with laying 
the general foundation for future de- 
velopment of the work and to this end 
presented in its report a tentative gen- 
eral classification of statistics, some 





C. M. BREITINGER 
Chairman Accounting Section 


suggestions on terminology and a brief 
consideration of presentation of statis- 
tical data. All of the recommendations 
of the committee on these lines are to 
be taken as tentative and subject to 
such criticism and suggestion as may 
be offered by interested persons. 
Statistical data of the electrical in- 
dustry may be defined aseoperating his- 
tory so classified and arranged as to 
“present a picture of the growth of the 
industry useful as a ground for induc- 
tion. The general problems presented, 





L. S. GOODMAN 
Chairman Statistical Methods Committee 


therefore, were what data should 
be maintained, how these data should 
be standardized for purposes of collec- 
tion and compilation into national sta- 
tistics of the industry as a whole, and 
how individual and collective data 
should be set up in order to serve use- 
ful purposes. 

In the classification of statistics the 
committee set up four main headings— 
financial, obtained primarily from the 
accounting organization; physical and 
operating, obtained from the construc- 
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tion and operating organization; com- 
mercial, from the accounting and com- 
mercial organizations, and general, 
from sources both within and without 
the company organization. The com- 
mittee further recognized two principal 
types of statistics, original statistics 
and developed statistics. .Original sta- 
tistics comprise the fundamental data 
directly resulting from operation. De- 
veloped statistics are relations between 
original statistics, these welding the 
statement into comprehensive form. 

In the endeavor to set up a standard- 
ized terminology for use in the in- 
dustry, the committee put forward the 
following definitions and invited crit- 
icism of them: 

1. Generated Output or Net Kilowatt- 


Hours Generated.—The kilowatt-hours pro- 
duced in the station that are available for 


transmission. This excludes all energy 
used in the operation of the station. It 
should be determined from readings of 
meters on main units less station use 
therefrom. 


2. Purchased Energy or Kilowatt-Hours 
Purchased.—This should include all energy 
purchased and should be measured at the 
point of purchase. On interchange con- 
tracts gross kilowatt-hours received should 
be included, energy delivered being treated 
as kilowatt-hours sold. 

3. Capacity of Generating Stations.— 
This term has, by usage, become more or 
less synonymous with “rating” or “rated 
output.” For general statistical purposes 
it should be expressed in kilowatts based 
upon manufacturers’ ratings of the main 
generator units in the station capable of 
delivering power, unless operating experi- 
ence has definitely shown these ratings in- 
correct, in which case proved effective rat- 
ings may be used. Auxiliary units for sta- 
tion use, however driven, are excluded. 

4. Maximum Generated Demand.—The 
greatest of all the demands on main gen- 
erating units owned and leased by the 
utility which have occurred during a given 
period, expressed in kilowatts and obtained 
from indicating instruments read. simul- 
taneously at appropriate time intervals. 


5. Maximum System Demand. — The 
greatest of all the demands on all main 
generating units and other sources of 


power which have occurred during a given 
period, expressed im kilowatts and _ ob- 
tained from indicating instruments on the 
units and at points of input to the system 
from other sources read simultaneously at 
appropriate time intervals. 

6. Generating Station Load Factor.— 
The ratio of the average kilowatt demand 
on main generating units during any pe- 
riod (obtained by dividing the recorded 
kilowatt-hours delivered from the main 
units by the hours in the period) to the 
maximum generated demand. 

7. System Load Factor.—The ratio of the 
average kilowatt demand of the system 
(obtained by dividing the recorded kilo- 
watt-hours delivered from the main units 
and kilowatt-hours purchased by the hours 
in the period) to the maximum system 
demand. 

8. Plant Capacity Factor.—The ratio of 
the average kilowatt demand on main gen- 
erating units to the capacity as previously 
defined. 

9. Fuel Consumption for Electric Gen- 
eration.—Include fuel used for all purposes 
in the generating stations. Express coal 
in tons of 2,000 lb., oil in gallons and gas 


in cubic feet. State kind and calorific 
value of fuel as fired. 
10. Station Fuel Performance.—State in 


B.t.u. per kilowatt-hour of generated out- 
put, with kind and calorific value as fired, 


if not given with (9). 
11. Customers’ Meters in Service.—In- 
clude all meters installed on customers’ 


premises whether active or inactive. 

12. Number of Customers.—This is 2 
term too commonly used to pass without 
comment, and practice is too diverse to 
permit acceptable definition. The term is 
presumably intended to represent the num- 
ber of locations at which a company sup- 
plies light or power service, or both, for 
which it renders a bill or bills to an in- 
dividual, firm or _ corporation. Further 
study of practices should be made. 

13. Number of Employees in the Electric 
Utility —This number shall be the number 
of persons, including officials, actively on 
the company’s payroll at any particular 
time—in contradistinction to the number 
paid on any pay day. Employees working 
only short periods or part time for the elec- 
tric utility should be figured in terms of 
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man equivalents. This particularly applies 
to cases where a company operates several 
major utilities, such as electric and gas. 

14. Area of Territory Served.—This shall 
include the total area of cities, towns, com-~- 
munities, or other geographic or political 
subdivisions in which the company dis- 
tributes electric energy to the individual 
users. Where the area is not well defined 
by geographic or political subdivisions, it 
may be estimated reasonably to include 
the field in which the company has poten- 
tial customers. 

15. Population of Territory § Served.— 
This is the total population resident in the 
area served. When reported for years 
other than census years, it should be esti- 
mated as of the year in question. 

16. Kilowatt-Hours Sold.—The kilowatt- 
hours delivered and billed to customers as 
obtained from meter readings on custom- 
ers’ premises or as estimated at the points 
of delivery to the customers in the absence 
of recording meters. Energy used by the 
utility in its operations should not be 
included. 


In the matter of the presentation of 
statistical data the committee felt that 
the practices of the electrical industry 
should not depart from generally ac- 
cepted methods used in other industries. 
The committee recognized the two prin- 
cipal methods of presentation, tabular 
and graphic, and devoted considerable 
time to the study of the physical layout 
of such presentations so that they might 
be both effective. The results of these 
studies are presented in the report. 

In regard to the filing, preservation 
and destruction of records the commit- 
tee presented no conclusions, since this 
phase of its work was not developed 
this first year. 





Report of Accounts Receivable 
Committee 


HE accounts receivable committee, 
of which J. F. Ford is chairman, 
entered upon its work for the past year 
with the thought in mind that all sug- 
gestions of subjects to be investigated 
,or studied should originate in the geo- 
graphic divisions rather than in the 
national committee, as has been the 
past practice. Quite a number of sug- 
gestions for study were received, but 
since a number of these suggestions 
were of a specifically local character, 
the committee felt justified in reducing 
its labor to consideration of two sub- 
jects—(1) the register sheet plan of 
keeping customers’ accounts, and (2) 
methods employed for recording mer- 
chandise on deferred-payment accounts. 
In addition to these there are a number 
of subjects on which the committee 
will issue serial reports from time to 
time as conclusions are reached. Some 
of these subjects are as follows: (1) 
Methods employed by customers’ ac- 
counts departments for furnishing in- 
formation to the collection department 
on delinquent accounts; (2) typical in- 
stallations of machine billing and book- 
keeping systems and types of machines 
used therewith; (3) simplified cus- 
tomers’ accounting plan used by the De- 
troit Edison Company, in which a copy 
of the bill is used as a ledger record. 
In regard to the register sheet plan 
there was included in the report a state- 
ment by the Minneapolis General Elec- 
tric Company, which installed this plan 
for use with residential and small com- 
mercial accounts. 

In regard to deferred-payment mer- 
chandise accounting the committee 
studied many plans which are in use 
by various companies and as a result 
of this study submitted in its report a 
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complete plan for carrying on this class 
of accounting, which the committee felt 
combines the merits of many of those 
now in use, 





Report of Purchasing and Store- 
room Committee 


HE report of the purchasing and 

storeroom committee (E. S. Brock 
chairman) of the Accounting National 
Section was concerned with a discussion 
of and suggestions for purchasing and 
the necessity for providing proper stor- 
age facilities at strategic points in com- 
pany systems so that they will be avail- 
able in emergencies. An outline of the 
classifications and money invested by 
accounts for control purposes was pre- 
sented. Recommendations were made 
for periodic inventory and retirements 
through obsolescence or inadequacy of 
equipment. The committee also studied 
the elements constituting storeroom ex- 
pense and the various methods of dis- 
tributing it and presented a tabulation 
of all items considered as stores expense 
by the various companies reporting on 
the subject as well as a summary of 
the practices of the different companies 
in regard to the distribution of stores 
expense. The report closed with a dis- 
cussion of a form of report with tables 
showing the progress of financial con- 
trol, cost of operation and such other 
data as will exhibit to executives the 
operating trend of the stores depart- 
ment. This form of report was dis- 
cussed with considerable detail and took 
acount of the fact that fundamentals of 
management of stores are ultimately 
concerned only with two matters. These 
are (1) the activity of the money in- 
volved in stock as shown by the stock 
account balances and the amount of 
their respective issues; (2) the cost 
of the work of handling the material 
in relation to its value as shown by the 
amount of the stores expense account 
and the value of the issues over the 


same period. 
ns 


Report of Fixed Capital 
Committee 


ROMINENT items in the report of 

the fixed-capital committee, of which 
E. S. Haymond is chairman, concerned 
(1) work-order systems, charges as 
well as credits or retirements; (2) 
property records; (3) the relation of 
these to budgets, estimates, construc- 
tion ledgers and balance sheet. Work- 
order systems are in quite general use 
for keeping track of capital accounts, 
and the committee felt that in the de- 
velopment of an adequate work-order 
system it is essential that the infor- 
mation on the various items which make 
up the capital account should be sub- 
mitted in such a manner as to insure 
the recording in the work-order ledger 
of adequate information. This means 
that the forms used and the methods 
followed should be developed with this 
object in view. In regard to property 
records it. was felt that such records 
are necessary in large companies where 
the great amount of property makes 
difficult the handling of these records 
as a part of the capital account system. 
Such records also may develop as con- 
tinuous inventories. The relation of 
these to budget work and to general 
accounts was discussed. 
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E. D. Adams Gives $100,000 
to Engineering Research 


A dinner of the Engineering Founda- 
tion, held at the Union League Club, 
New York City, on Wednesday evening 
was signalized by the announcement of 
a gift of $100,000 from Edward Dean 
Adams to the research endowment fund 
of the organization. Mr. Adams, whose 
instrumentality in bringing about the 
harnessing of Niagara Falls is well 
known to electrical men, was the guest 
of honor at the dinner. The announce- 
ment was made by W. L. Saunders, 
president of the United Engineering So- 
ciety. Mr. Adams’ is the third large 
gift to the research endowment fund, 
which now totals $650,000. The other 
two were $500,000 by Ambrose Swasey 
of Cleveland and $50,000 under the will 
of Henry R. Towne. 

The Engineering Foundation has set 
$20,000,000 as the goal for this fund, 
which is to be used in promoting scien- 
tific research in engineering in the uni- 
versities and industries of the United 
States. Members of the organization 
voted to allot $30,000 for a three-year 
program of research in blast-furnace 
slags at the University of Wisconsin 
and $10,000 to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity for two years of research in 
electrical insulation under the direction 
of Prof. J. B. Whitehead. Prominent 
members of the A.I.E.E. attended 
Wednesday’s dinner, at which L. B. 
Stillwell presided. 





Gatineau River Plant Rating 
Increased to 290,000 Hp. 


The Canadian International Paper 
Company, which originally proposed to 
install but four units at each of the 
power plants at Chelsea and Farmers 
Rapids on the Gatineau River, near 
Ottawa, has decided to add another 
unit to each power house, which will in- 
erease the maximum capacity of the 
two plants for power production by 
58,000 hp. The power development at 
Chelsea, as at first planned, was for 
136,000 hp. This will be increased to 
170,000 hp., while at Farmers Rapids 
the power development will be 120,000 
hp., instead of 96,000 hp. 

Apart from the 260,000 hp. which has 
been sold to the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission and which will be 
furnished almost entirely by the Pau- 
gan Falls development on the same 
river, the company has allocated 50,000 

Pp. for use in the Province of Quebec. 
It will also have in reserve another 
50,000 hp. available for industrial use. 
_ There is the possibility of the projec- 
tion of another power development at 
Six Portages on the Gatineau River, a 
considerable distance above the Chelsea 
Plant. From this source 65,000 hp. 
would be available if developed as a 
low-unit proposition. The electric in- 
Stallation at the company’s Kipawa site 
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News of the Industry 





is to be increased from 8,000 hp. to 
24,000 hp. 

President A. R. Graustein of the In- 
ternational Paper Company, who was 
in Ottawa, Ontario, a few days ago, 
spoke of the company’s power develop- 
ment policy as follows: “It will be the 
policy of the International Paper Com- 
pany to keep ahead of the possible de- 
mand for electrical energy. By that I 
mean that we shall not confine our de- 


velopment to suit existing conditions, 
but will prepare a large reserve power 
which will be available to meet ex- 
panding industry in this district. This 
will mean for the company an expendi- 
ture of a considerable sum of money, 
for which it cannot expect to receive 
returns for some years to come, but - 
the power plants will be so constructed 
that as the units become necessary 
they can be put into operation.” 


a 


Arizona Has Its Innings on Boulder Dam 


Her Right to Impose a Tax on Water-Power Projects Whose Usufruct 
Extends to Other States Urged—American Farm Bureau 
Federation Opposes Muscle Shoals Bill 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent ELECTRICAL WoRLD 


BANDONING its plan to proceed 

with immediate consideration of 
the Swing-Johnson Boulder Dam bill 
in executive session, the irrigation com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
on May 17 agreed to reopen hearings 
for a statement from Dwight B. Heard, 
editor of the Phoenix (Ariz.) Republi- 
can, who was a candidate for Governor 
in 1924 as an advocate of the Colorado 
River compact. Mr. Heard asserted the 
rights of Arizona to use of the waters 
of the Colorado River and to impose a 
royalty tax on projects in Arizona 
where the usufruct shall extend to 
neighboring states. He urged that a 
tri-state treaty between Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, covering the right 
of Arizona to impose such a tax, be 
entered into and agreed to by Congress 
as preliminary to legislation for de- 
velopment projects, and also maintained 
that the United States should meet the 
expense of flood control as its part of 
the cost of the undertakings. 

It is expected that a commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Hunt of Arizona 
will appear before the committee next 
week. In event of the passage of the 
Swing-Johnson bill Arizona is expected 
to appeal to the federal courts to protect 
her interests. Senator Ashurst of that 
state found opportunity on Monday to 
proclaim on the floor of the Senate that 
a grave injustice would be perpetrated 
were the bill to pass. “To place the 
dam at Boulder will be to waste one- 
third of the potential horsepower,” he 
said. “If the dam is placed 90 miles 
above its proposed location, it will not 
only generate approximately 50 per 
cent more horsepower, but the city of 
Los Angeles can be supplied with more 
water than it needs by gravity.” 





Farm Bureau Federation Decries 


Muscle Shoals Bill 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has issued, over the signature of 
Chester H. Gray, acting director, a 
statement opposing the bill of the joint 


congressional committee introduced in 
support of the bid for the Muscle Shoals 
properties made by the associated 
Southern power companies. The fed- 
eration makes five “major basic objec- 
tions” and six others. It opposes di- 
vided responsibility as between nitrate 
and power production and complains 
that there is no definite guarantee to 
produce any fixed amount of fertilizer, 
that the process to be used is experi- 
mental, that the cost of power will be 
high because of the high bid, and that 
the lease has no amortization feature. 
The companies, it says, are entirely un- 
familiar with fertilizer production and 
their interest lies in power. If they 
can pay the government more than any 
other group, that is because the pay- 
ment will be recouped from their cus- 
tomers. Friends of the pending bill 
feel that they will have no difficulty 
in defending it against these criticisms. 





No Metric Legislation This Session 


Other legislative proposals intended 
to bring about increased use of the 
metric system of weights and measures 
having failed, bills now have been in- 
troduced in the Senate and in the House 
proposing that the Department of Com- 
merce be authorized “to establish com- 
modity quantity units for general use 
in merchandising after 1935, standard- 
izing the yard to the meter, the quart 
to the liter and the pound to 500 grams, 
decimally divided.” The legislation was 
introduced in the Senate by Mr. Gillett 
of Massachusetts and in the House by 
Mr. Britten of Illinois. It is stated by 
the committee on coinage, weights and 
measures of the House that the com- 
mittee will give no consideration to the 
measure at this session. In the Senate 
the bill was referred to the commerce 
committee, instead of the manufactures 
committee, to which such legislation 
has been referred before. As the com- 
merce committee is one of the busiest of 
the Senate, it is believed that no time 
can be found thus late in the session | 
to consider the metric bill. 
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Progress of Rural Electrification 


Conference at Chicago Brings Out the Latest Experiences of National 
Committee Authorities—Encouraging Outlook Is 
Described by Those in the Work 


ROGRESS up to date in the national 

study of the relation of electricity to 
agriculture was well pictured and a 
glimpse of future prospects was af- 
forded by the addresses and papers pre- 
sented at the rural electrification con- 
ference held in Chicago May 12 and 13 
under the auspices of the Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association. “Will electrifi- 
cation make farm life better and farm- 
ing more profitable?” “How can a 
farmer get the service?” “What 
equipment problems will it bring?” 
These were questions answered by’ some 
of the best-informed men in the United 
States. The replies were drawn from 
farms, agricultur i. colleges, state 
electrification projects, utility compan- 
ies, electrical and agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers and the National 
Committee on the Relation of Electric- 
ity to Agriculture. 

Better-lighted buildings, a reduction 
in the labor attached to household and 
farm duties and increased opportunity 
to enjoy home life result from farm elec- 
trification, declared Dr. G. I. Christie, 
director of the agricultural experiment 
station and department of agriculture 
extension at Purdue University, Lafa- 
yette, Ind., and he gave evidence to 
substantiate these statements. 

Mrs. Harry M. Reifsteck, who lives 
on an electrified farm in Illinois, demon- 
strated the value of electricity on the 
farm by relating her experiences with 
various appliances, including the range, 
refrigerator, washing machine, flatiron, 
vacuum cleaner, table utensils, curling 
iron and egg candlers. 

Discussing the profitableness of farm 
electrification, Prof. J. B. Davidson, 
Iowa State College, presented govern- 
ment data showing that 45 to 62 per 
cent of the total cost of raising wheat, 
potatoes, corn and cotton is for labor 
and power and that a greater value of 
crops is produced per worker with more 
machinery per worker. His facts indi- 
cated that farm profits can be increased 
by reducing this expense item through 
the use of more power-operated me- 
chanical equipment judiciously selected 
and applied. Already, Professor David- 
son said, electricity is economically 
adaptable to all light power require- 
ments—which total 2,000,000,000 hp.-hr. 
Improvements in mechanical transmis- 
sion devices are needed, however. The 
greatest progress will come through re- 
organization of farm operations to per- 
mit more continuous use of smaller 
units of motive power. Special consid- 
eration should be given to the flexibility 
and automatic control afforded by elec- 
tricity. 

Ralph Arbogast, a Michigan farmer, 
related personal experiences with 
electric applications on his farm, show- 
ing actual savings made thereby. Farm 
electrification will solve the problem of 
farm tenantry, he declared. 

Project leaders from Wisconsin, Ala- 
bama and Minnesota, states which have 
been engaged in co-operative study for 
some time, presented extensive data on 
experiences, energy consumption, costs, 





benefits, ete. Their figures indicated 
that electricity can pay its way. 

With the new rural rate obtainable in 
Wisconsin, a farmer using 100-kw. hr. 
a month can obtain as good a rate asa 
person living in a city of 20,000, 
Prof. F. W. Duffee declared. He also 
classified applications into (1) those of 
approved mechanical and _ economic 
worth, (2) those of probable practical 
value, and (3) those mechanically sat- 
isfactory if the farmer can afford them. 
Prof. E. C. Easter pointed out that 88 
per cent of the energy consumption on 
Alabama’s many electrified farms is in 
the farm homes. Dairymen and 
poultrymen, he has found, admit de- 
cided economies from electrification. 
Prof. E. A. Stewart, in addition to pre- 
senting extensive data and experiences 
from Minnesota, emphasized the need 
of reliable, adequate service. He advo- 
cated revised ideas on farm wiring and 
an adequate investment in utilization 
equipment. 


MANY ANGLES TO THE WORK 


At the banquet Wednesday night Dr. 
H. C. Taylor, Northwestern University, 
outlined what can be accomplished by 
farmers through more orderly produc- 


tion and marketing. Marshall E. 
Sampsell, president Central Illinois 
Public Service Company, explained 


what utility interconnection will ulti- 
mately mean to the farmers. 

Asserting that agriculture is finding 
the pre-eminence of American industry 
to be due to mechanical equipment and 
electric power and that a large increase 
in production is possible through the 
automatic features thereby afforded, 
Arthur Huntington, Iowa Railway & 
Light Company, philosophized ably on 
the solution of agricultural problems. 

The new rural service contract 
afforded by the Wisconsin Power & 
Light Company was explained by E. R. 
Meacham, who declared that 2,500 farm- 
ers will be connected in the near future. 
Activities of the rural service depart- 
ment were also explained, while H. O. 
Prior, Delco Light Company, showed 
how isolated farm-lighting-set manu- 
facturers are co-operating to serve 
farmers. 

R. F. Pack, first vice-president of the 
National Electric Light Association, 
painted a picture at the Thursday 
luncheon of what utility companies have 
done to serve urban commercial and in- 
dustrial customers and declared that 
they can be expected to fulfill their 
obligations to the farmer. 

Equipment problems were considered 
by O. B. Zimmerman, International 
Harvester Company, and F. H. 
McCormick, Edison Electric Appliance 
Company. Mr. McCormick indicated 
the initial cost and operating expense 
of various electrical appliances for the 
farm home, concluding that if radio 
sets and automobiles can be sold to 
farmers, there should be no financial 
barrier to electrical devices. Mr. 
Zimmerman presented government fig- 
ures indicating how farm machinery has 
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enabled a much smaller percentage of 
the total population to provide agricul- 
tural needs. He also pointed out that 
stationary power on the farm—17 per 
cent of the total—can be provided elec. 
trically from standard motors with one. 
quarter, one-third and one-half speed 
reductions, or belt speeds of 2,000 ft. 
per minute. “Clutching in and out,” 
reduction of speed fluctuations by in- 
creased flywheel effect or higher speeds, 
reduction in size of units, automatic 
control and continuous operation are 
important considerations, he said. 

The conference was concluded by 
Prof. F. D. Paine, assistant director of 
the National Committee on the Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture, who re- 
viewed the high points of the confer- 
ence, outlined equipment problems and 
fundamental requirements and illustrat- 
ed what has been done in poultry 
raising by means of the ultra-violet 
light, 





E. D. Adams to Speak at Insti- 
tute Banquet Next Week 


Announcement is made by Prof. 
Harold B. Smith, who will be the toast- 
master at the banquet of the regional 
gathering of the American Institute of 
Electrica) Engineers to be held at 
Niagara’ Valls next week, that the chief 
speaker will be Edward D. Adams, 
who will talk on the pioneer develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power at the 
cataract. Mr. Adams will be preceded 
by seven speakers who will occupy five 
minutes each, these being Paul A. 
Schoellkopf, president Niagara Falls 
Power Company, and President Pupin, 
former President Osgood, former Vice- 
president Faccioli, Secretary Hutchin- 
son, Vice-president-elect Hobart and 
President-elect Chesney of the Institute. 





Commission Engineers Discuss 


Public Utility Problems 


Engineering questions confronting 
the public utility commissions of the 
country were discussed and definite 
plans of action on some of them were 
taken at the fourth conference of en- 
gineers of public utility commissions 
held under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Standards at Washington on May 
13 and 14. The decisions of the con- 
ference are offered to utility commis- 
sions by this body as the best method in 
its judgment of coping with prevail- 
ing problems. 

One question which was given con- 
sideration was that of electric rates for 
cooking. A report on a special commit- 
tee appointed to investigate this sub- 
ject was presented by C. B. Hayden ot 
Wisconsin, chairman of the conference. 
Power-line interference with radio re- 
ception, transmission lines along high- 
ways and other matters of import to 
utilities commissions were debated. 

Dr. George K. Burgess, Director of 
the Bureau of Standards, addressed the 
meeting. The report of the committee 
on the selection, use and care of secon- 
dary electric standards was presented 
following his remarks, C. R. Vanneman 
of New York put before the conference 
a report from the committee on service 
rules for gas, electric, telephone and 
water utilities, of which he is chairman”. 
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A.E.C. Still Opposed to River 
Surveys by Army Men 


River surveys as proposed by the 
Corps of Engineers and by the Federal 
Power Commission in a report recently 
made to Congress are, in the opinion 
of the American Engineering Council, 
“ygnnecessary and would constitute an 
unwise expenditure of public funds.” 
L. W. Wallace, executive secretary of 
the American Engineering Council, in 
discussing the matter before the rivers 
and harbors committee of the House 
of Representatives, declared that the 
fundamental data on water supply and 
topography now being collected by the 
Geological Survey are sufficiently com- 
plete to serve the needs of all inter- 
ested. He pointed out that a compre- 
hensive program of topographical sur- 
veys has been authorized by Congress 
and that a similar authorization for a 
water resource inventory is pending. 

“If Congress will make regularly the 
appropriations these regulations con- 
template,” Mr. Wallace declared, “all 
the data required for water-power de- 
velopment will be assembled with suffi- 
cient rapidity to meet all needs. To col- 
lect these data through any other than 
the accepted agencies now doing the 
work would result in duplication.” The 
point also was made to the committee 
“that while official surveys of this char- 
acter are being made, it has been the 
practice of the government to prevent 
the development of the power de- 
manded by the consuming public until 
the completion of the survey work.” 





Northwest N.E.L.A. Arranges 
for Its June Meeting 


Both national and regional features 
will be incorporated in the program of 
the annual convention of the North- 
west Electric Light and Power Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, on June 14 to 17. 
Among the prominent speakers ex- 
pected are James E. Davidson, R. F. 
Pack, M. H. Aylesworth and Isabell 
Davie of the N.E.L.A.; Earl W. Hodges 
of New York, D. L. Huntington, J. B. 
Fisken, W. H. Ude, Franklin T. Grif- 
fith, P. M. Parry and L. A. McArthur 
of the Northwest Section. Three days 
will be given to general sessions for 
business and the last day largely to 
entertainment. The annual golf tourna- 
ment will take place Thursday at the 
Hayden Lake course, to which the con- 
vention will adjoin. Other entertain- 
ment features are the president’s recep- 
tion Monday evening, a dancing and 
swimming party Tuesday evening and 
a dinner dance Wednesday evening. 





First Contract Let for New 
idaho Development 


Letting of a contract for a power 
dam and power house on the Clear- 
Water River, near Lewiston, Idaho, 
presages early commencement of the 
Joint power and sawmill development 
7" Lewiston in which the Clearwater 
eta Company and the Inland Power 
sare Company are associated. The 
: will be able to cut 200,000,000 ft. 
Mnually, and the generating plant will 
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develop 10,000 kw. The dam is to be 
35 ft. high and about 1,000 ft. long. 
An earth-fill dike extending about 
7,000 ft. parallel to the river will 
sustain the diverted water in a forebay 
covering 400 acres. 

The power house will be built in 
the dike at the west end of the forebay. 
Short steel penstocks will carry the 
water through two 7,000-hp. S. Morgan 
Smith waterwheels direct-connected to 
5,000-kw. Allis-Chalmers generators. 
A tailrace 4,500 ft. in length will carry 
the water back into the Clearwater 
River. The sawmill will be situated 
below the forebay on property adjacent 
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to the power house. An outdoor trans- 
forming and switching station will 
provide the terminus for a 66,000-volt 
tie line to the Clarkston (Wash.) sub- 
station of the Pacific Power & Light 
Company, 3 miles distant, from which 
the Lewiston district is served. This 
will tie the new plant in with the 
Yakima-Walla Walla (Wash.) power 
system of that company, furnishing a 
new source of supply on the extreme 
eastern end of that system. The new 
power house will be about one mile east 
of the city limits of Lewiston and the 
dam is to be 3 miles from the confluence 
of the Clearwater with the Snake River. 





Niagara Development a National Affair 


Federal Power Commission Asserts Concurrent Jurisdiction with 
New York—Action by United States Board Mandatory, 
It Says, in Reply to State 


ISSENT from the contentions of 

Charles E. Hughes to the effect 
that New York State has primary au- 
thority over water power on the Lower 
Niagara River and assertion that Con- 
gress has made the approval of the 
Federal Power Commission a prereq- 
uisite to further development. on that 
stream are contained in a letter written 
to Mr. Hughes on May 15 and signed 
by O. C. Merrill as executive secretary 
of the national body concerned. Mr. 
Hughes, in the capacity of special coun- 
sel for the State of New York, had 
championed the unconditional validity 
of a preliminary permit granted by the 
New York Water Power Commission 
to the Lower Niagara River Power & 
Water Supply Company for a hydro- 
electric development and had disputed 
the right of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to make the project subject to the 
50-year recapture clause of the water- 
power act passed by Congress in set- 
ting up the national commission. (See 
ELECTRICAL WorLD for March 6, page 
521.) 

In maintaining that the exercise of 
authority by the Federal Power Com- 
mission was mandatory under the act of 
Congress, which alone has the ultimate 
authority to consent to the erection of 
structures in the river and cannot be 
compelled to grant or withhold its con- 
sent; that, the Niagara being an inter- 
national stream, such structures are 
also subject to the approval of the 
International Joint Commission, and 
that all questions of constitutionality 
must be left to the courts, Mr. Merrill 
made these among other observations: 

“Whether a change in the natural 
level or flow of boundary waters on the 
other side of the line would or would 
not cause material damage, or any dam- 
age, appears ‘unimportant from the 
standpoint of jurisdiction. The deter- 
mination of the extent of damage, if 
any, is not within the competency of 
either country acting alone. That mat- 
ter is left to the agency created by the 
treaty—the International Joint Com- 
mission. On the other hand, the ap- 
proval of the international commission 
by itself is not sufficient. The obstruc- 
tion or diversion, if within the United 
States, cannot be made ‘except by 
authority of the United States.” .. . 

“The state and the federal govern- 
ments having concurrent jurisdiction, it 





is within the power of either, should it 
so wish, to interpose its veto on the 
construction of the project. It must be 
assumed, however, until evidence to the 
contrary appears, that both agencies in 
the exercise of their powers have only 
the public interest in view and need, 
therefore, find no difficulty in reaching 
joint conclusions upon the several mat- 
ters named above. ? 

“With respect to the provisions of the 
license and of the law concerning re- 
capture, it is the opinion of the com- 
mission that the _ provisions hed 
are not, and were not intended to be, 
of themselves, a grant of authority to 
acquire such properties for the United 
States. It seems elementary that the 
United States may acquire private 
property only for a public use and that 
what constitutes a public use must be 
interpreted in the light of the consti- 
tutional powers of Congress as pos- 
sessed at the time the property is to 
be taken. Unless during the next 50 
years Congress shall be given, through 
amendment of the Constitution, author- 
ity to acquire property for purposes not 
now authorized, its right of recapture 
when a license expires will be limited 
to the same purposes for which such 
right might now be constitutionally ex- 
ercised, namely, for governmental pur- 
poses. Furthermore, in order to make 
exercise of the right effective, an ap- 
propriation of moneys must be made 
and such appropriation, since it requires 
action by Congress, will likewise re- 
quire the approval by Congress of the 
proposal to acquire at the time when 
the acquisition is proposed to be made. 
In case, therefore, of recapture for a 
constitutional purpose under the terms 
of the federal water-power act of prop- 
erties licensed under that act, the only 
real relation to the transaction of the 
provisions of that act would appear to 
be in determining the price to be paid 
for the properties.” 


——»—_———- 


Electric Power Club Program 
in Final Shape 


As finally adopted, the program for 
the meeting of the Electric Power Club 
at Hot Springs, Va., May 24 to 27, 
will embrace two evening sessions, on 
Monday and Tuesday; the annual 
banquet, on Wednesday evening, and 
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a morning session on Thursday. On 
Monday evening President Alfred E. 
Waller will discuss “The Price of 
Progress” and N. A. Wolcott “Business 
Policies.” On Tuesday, Secretary S. N. 
Clarkson will tell of “Some Things 
Accomplished,” and Clarence L. Col- 
lens will talk about the Electrical Man- 
ufacturers’ Council. L. A. Osborne’s 
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topic at the banquet on the following 
evening will be “How Can Our In- 
dustry Be Made More Effective?” A 
discussion of the proposed National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association 
will be the main feature of Thursday’s 
business session. Officers’ and com- 
mittee reports will, of course, be 
presented as usual. 





Dexter P. Cooper Gets Preliminary Permit 


Can Now Negotiate with Canadian Authorities Concerning His Tidal- 
Power Project on Passamaquoddy Bay—Federal 
Commission Grants Other Applications 


SSUANCE of a preliminary permit to 

Dexter P. Cooper, Inc., of Eastport, 
Me., covering the proposed develop- 
ment of tidal power in Passamaquoddy 
and Cobscook Bays, in Washington 
County, Maine, has been authorized by 
the Federal Power Commission. The 
proposed development will affect, in 
addition, the St. Croix River and lands 
and waters in the Province of New 
Brunswick. It is proposed to construct 
dams between various islands and be- 
tween islands and the mainland so as 
to divide the waters of the two bays 
into two pools. It is intended that 
water will flow from the ocean through 
43 gates into the upper pool and pass 
to the lower pool through the power 
house. The lower pool will be emptied 
into the ocean through 30 gates when 
the tide is falling. 

Mr. Cooper expects to obtain a mean 
operating head of 13 ft. between the 
pools and with a flow of 300,000 sec.-ft. 
expects to develop 2,500,000,000 kw.-hr. 
annually, with an installed capacity of 
600,000 hp. Boston is to be the prin- 
cipal market for the power. Naviga- 
tion is to be provided for between the 
upper pool and the ocean by one large 
lock and one small lock and between the 
ocean and the lower pool by one small 
lock. The Chief of Engineers has stip- 
ulated conditions which will safeguard 
the interests of navigation. With this 
permit Mr. Cooper now will be in a 
position to take up the matter of obtain- 
ing Canadian approval of the project. 
A bill incorporating the Canadian Dex- 
ter P. Cooper Company has already 
been introduced in the Dominion Par- 
liament. 

The commission has authorized a 
license for the Northwestern Power & 
Light Company, which serves Port 
Angeles and other places in the State 
of Washington, covering a development 
on the Elwha River in Clallam County, 
Wash. The plans call for a concrete 
arch dam 195 ft. in height, a tunnel 530 
ft. long and the installation of 12,000 
kw. Power is to be fed into the com- 
pany’s existing system. The reservoir 
will provide 20,000 acre-ft. storage. 

A license for the Inland Power & 
Light Company of Portland, Ore., has 
also been authorized. It covers the 
project on Clearwater River near Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. The installation is to be of 
10,880 hp. 

A license has been issued to the 
Livingston Mines Corporation in pur- 
suance to rights acquired by the late 
J. E. Walker. The project is on Big 
Boulder Creek in Custer County, Idaho. 

The license of the Rock Creek Power 
Company of Missoula, Mont., has been 





amended so as to extend the period 
for the completion of construction work 
to Aug. 1, 1928. 

A preliminary permit has been au- 
thorized for the Missouri Hydro-Electric 
Power Company of Kansas City cover- 
ing a project on Current River. The 
project involves the construction of an 
84-ft. dam at Hargus Eddy and a 194-ft. 
dam at Mill Creek, 5 miles above Van 
Buren. The primary power available is 
21,000 hp. 

A preliminary permit has been au- 
thorized for Giffen, Porter, Pearsall, 
Freeman & Knapp of Los Angeles. The 
project involved is on the North Fork 
of the Trinity River and the East Fork 
of that stream. The power is intended 
for use in mining operations. A similar 
permit was authorized for Knight, Kay, 
Stone, Hall, Breeded & Wilson of 
Eureka, Cal., covering a project on New 
River in Trinity County. 

A permit has been authorized also 
for the West Coast Iron & Steel Com- 
pany of New York, covering a project 
near the head of Copper Harbor, Alaska. 
Storage in Mellen, Summit and Joseph- 
ine Lakes is involved. 

The Portland (Ore.) Electric Power 
Company, has applied to the commis- 
sion for an amendment to its license 
which will allow it to take up the second 
stage of its development on the main 
fork of the Clackamas River in Clacka- 
mas County, Ore. A tunnel 22,000 ft. 
long will carry the water into the 
Oak Grove reservoir. An additional 
37,500-kw. unit is to be installed in the 
Oak Grove power house. 

The Federal Power Company of 
Knoxville, Tenn., has applied for a pre- 
liminary permit covering a development 
on the Toe River and tributaries. The 
Toe and Cave River reservoirs provide 
120,000 acre-ft. of storage. 





Municipal Versus Private 
Service in Oswego, N. Y. 


Two views of the proper disposition 
to make of the water-power site owned 
by the city of Oswego, N. Y., at Dam 6 
on the Barge Canal are still debated by 
the citizens of that place. On the one 
hand is the municipal Water Power 
Commission. This body has been adyo- 
cating the leasing of the city’s power, 
which totals about 7,500 hp. Against 
the leasing proposition is the Power 
Development Association, made up of 
those who believe that the city should 
own and develop its own power, reserv- 
ing a sufficient amount for lighting the 
streets and public buildings and mar- 
keting the remainder. Many are of 
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the opinion that the city is in no finan. 
cial condition to do this, and a recent 
vote at a special election resulted in an 
overwhelming majority for the leasing 
proposal. But, despite this outcome, the 
forces opposed to leasing are still ac- 
tively engaged in fostering sentiment 
in favor of municipal development, 
The president of the City Water Power 
Commission announces that bids for the 
leasing of the power will soon be ad. 
vertised for and that the most advan- 
tageous offers will be submitted to the 
vote of the taxpayers at another special 
election. 

The purchase of the People’s Gas & 
Electric, the local electric light and 
power company, by the Oswego River 
Power Corporation, a Carlisle subsid- 
iary, has made no change in the situ- 
ation, for proponents of municipal serv- 
ice regard it simply as a change of own- 
ership from one corporation to another. 
However, the antagonism which sprang 
up when the former owners, Charles H. 
Tenney & Company of Boston, opposed 
the development by the city of its power 
site has died down. 





Growth of Mississippi’s High- 
Tension Systems 


Fourteen years ago, according to E. 
J. Lenz, district manager at Greenville, 
Miss., of the Mississippi Power & Light 
Company, speaking at a_ business 
gathering in that city, a map issued by 
the ELECTRICAL WorRLD showed that in 
the four states of Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Tennessee there 
was only one transmission line rated 
as high as 10,000 volts—a line extend- 
ing from Greenville to Lake Village, 
Ark., a distance of about 20 miles. 
Contrasting this with the system of 
the Couch companies finished or now 
under construction, Mr. Lenz said: 

“At present there are in operation 
the Sterlington-Jackson transmission 
lines, which cross the Mississippi River 
at Vicksburg and also serve Vicksburg. 
From Sterlington, La., to the water 
powers of Arkansas there is a large in- 
terconnected transmission system. This 
line will be tapped at Crossett, Ark., 
between Sterlington and the Remmel 
Dam, going due east, crossing the Mis- 
sissippi River at Greenville, and from 
there the line is under construction 
from Greenville to Indianaola, thence 
north to Cleveland. The same line will 
ultimately be projected into Memphis 
and east into Muscle Shoals, and the 
line from Jackson will be projected 
north and tied to the line which is now 
under construction from Greenville 
east. At intervals this 110,000-volt 
trunk line system will be tapped at 
substations. From these substations 
radiating out from every direction will 
be 13,200-volt interconnecting lines.” 

The Southeastern Power & Light 
Company reports the completion of its 
110,000-volt transmission line from 
Lock 18 in Alabama to Hattiesburg, 
Miss., and this line has been placed 1” 
operation. Construction work 3} 
rapidly progressing on the 110,000-volt 
transmission line toward Pensacola, 
Fla., and Mobile, Ala. Construction 


work is also in progress on the 44,000- 
volt line interconnecting the Missis 
sippi Gulf Coast system with Mobile, 
Ala. 
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Purchases and Mergers 


Changes in Control Reported This Week 
Unimportant—Predicted Canadian 
Consolidation Goes Through 


HE Engineers’ Public Service Com- 

pany, a Stone & Webster organiza- 
tion, has acquired control of the Baton 
Rouge Electric Company in Louisiana. 
The latter company has been under the 
management of Stone & Webster, Inc., 
for some time. It does the entire elec- 
tric light, electric railway, power and 
gas business in Baton Rouge and had 
total assets of $2,687,521 at the close 
of 1924. 

The Great Western Power Company 
of California has been authorized by 
the Railroad Commission to acquire all 
the outstanding stock of the Napa 
Valley Electric Company and to pay 
therefor not exceeding $100,000. 

The Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company has purchased the Lake Rut- 
ledge Electric Light Company, serving 
the Long Lake and Hicks Lake districts 
near Olympia, Wash. 

The Adirondack Light & Power Cor- 
poration has taken over the management 
of the Central New York Power Com- 
pany of Canastota, N. Y., which has 
been a subsidiary of the Utica Gas & 
Electric Company. All these companies 
are in the Mohawk-Hudson Corporation 
group. 

Black Brothers of Beatrice, Neb., have 
separated their light and power service 
from their milling activities and trans- 
ferred it to the newly organized Gage 
County Electric Company, with $500,- 
000 capital. 

The Carey Electric Light & Power 
Company of Wisconsin and the Carey 
Electric Light & Milling Company of 
Illinois, which have been supplying 
power and light service to communities 
along the Wisconsin-Illinois border, 
have both been purchased by George H. 
Knutsen, Chicago. 

The Canada Northern Power Cor- 
poration through its representatives, 
Nesbitt, Thomson & Company, has, as 
predicted, secured control of the North- 
ern Ontario Light & Power Company, 
60 per cent of the stock having been de- 
posited in accordance with the proposed 
agreement. The Northern Ontario Light 
& Power Company supplies power 
to Cobalt, Kirkland Lake, South Lor- 
rain, Boston Creek and other mining 
camps. The Canada Northern also 
controls the Northern Canada Power 
Company, which supplies power to Hol- 
linger, McIntyre and Dome and is build- 
ing power lines into the Rouyn district 
In Quebec. 





Northern Canada Power’s Four 
Hydro-Electric Plants 


In view of the important part the 
Northern Canada Power Company has 
taken in developing the North mineral 
country and the larger part it is 
destined to play in the future because 
of the big developments now taking 
Place in Quebec, it is of interest to 
note that this company was organized 
in 1911 for the purpose of supplying 
Power to the gold mines of northern 
Ontario. In its own right, or by the 
Ownership of all the stock of subsid- 
laries, it controls four hydro-electric 
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power sites having an ultimate capacity 
of 90,000 hp. These have an installed 
capacity of 50,000 hp. Three of these 
are situated on the Mattagami River, 
in Ontario, and the fourth on the 
Quinze River, in Quebec. It is from 
this plant that the Rouyn and other 
Quebec mining districts will be served 
when the transmission line now being 
built is completed. The Quinze plant 
has an installed capacity of 20,000 hp., 
which can be increased to 60,000 hp. 
at a comparatively low cost. 

The Northern Canada company also 
owns 240 miles of high-tension trans- 
mission lines, not inclusive of the new 
line being built this summer. It is 
the opinion of engineers that northern 
Quebec will make a demand for power 
which will absorb the present surplus 
and necessitate the installation of ad- 
ditional units in the Quinze plant in 
the near future. 





Electrical Expansion Goes on 
in Northwest Michigan 


OMPLETION not long ago of 33,- 
000-volt, three-phase transmission 
lines connecting four of the A. E. Fitkin 
properties in northwest Michigan—the 
Michigan Public Service Company, 
with headquarters at Cheboygan; its 
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subsidiaries, the Elk Electric Company 
and the Grayling Electric Company, 
and the Boyne City Electric Company— 
has carried the benefits of interconnec- 
tion to the territory adjoining the Strait 
of Mackinac. Since this work was fin- 
ished the power stations at Elk Rapids, 
Boyne City, Pellston, Black River (near 
Cheboygan), Afton, Wolverine, Gay- 
lord and Grayling have all been 
operated in parallel. The new lines are 
those from Gaylord to Grayling (20 
miles) and from Pellston to Elk Rapids 
(79 miles). It is now planned to extend 
the line from Elk Rapids south to 
Ludington, which is already connected 
with Whitehall, as shown on the map. 
The Michigan United Light & Power 
Company at Ludington and the White 
River Power & Light Company at 
Whitehall are Fitkin properties. A 
large reserve steam plant at a 
strategic point is included in the com- 
pany’s plans. 
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Governor Smith Permits Delay 
in Railroad Electrification 


Contrary to expectation, Governor 
Smith of New York approved this week 
a bill authorizing the Public Service 
Commission to extend to a date not 
later than Jan. 1, 1931, the time in which 
railroads must electrify their tracks in 
New York City in cases where the com- 
mission shall hold the delay to be justi- 
fiable. 

In approving the bill Governor Smith 
said that the task imposed upon the 
railroads is a difficult one because it in- 
volves not only the question of electrifi- 
cation but also that of grade-crossing 
removal. The Governor declared that 
the Merchants’ Association of New York 
City had certified to him, after an in- 
vestigation, that nearly all the railroads 
have arranged for compliance with the 
law. In three instances the association 
certified that compliance was physically 
impossible, and in one case economic 
questions made compliance seem unde- 
sirable. 

“The bill was originally aimed at the 
New York Central Railroad because of 
the damage to property adjacent to 
Riverside Drive due to soft coal smoke 
from locomotives,” said the Governor. 
“As far as the New York Central Rail- 
road is concerned, the survey made indi- 
cates that work is now under way to con- 
form with the law on the main line of 
the Putnam division; also on the Yon- 
kers branch, where they contemplate 
the operation of oil-electric engines; also 
at the Mount Marion-Yonkers freight 
yards, where work is under way to con- 
form to the same order. The places 
mentioned that are outside the city of 
New York were added by a subsequent 
amendment to the original act. They 
have also submitted plans for electri- 
fication between Spuyten Duyvil Creek 
and the Sixtieth Street yard involving 
the elimination of grade crossings, 
which plans were approved by the 
Public Service Commission in its order 
of Nov. 12, 1925, on which date the Pub- 
lic Service Commission also ordered the 
operation of oil-electric engines from 
the Sixtieth Street yard south. The 
survey also shows the progress made by 
other railroads operating in the city 
of New York.” 

Governor Smith has also approved a 
bill amending the penal law in relation 
to interference with gas, electric or 
water meters or steam valves by pro- 
viding that a condition showing such 
interference exists shall be deemed 
presumptive evidence of fraud by the 
consumer. 





Fatal Accident at Atlantic City 
to Wife of Delegate 


Convention proceedings at Atlantic 
City on Tuesday were marred by a fatal 
accident to Mrs. Fannie L. Denman of 
Davenport, Iowa, wife of B. J. Denman, 
who, as vice-president and general 
manager of the United Light & Power 
Company and also because of his stand- 
ing as an engineer, is well known -in 
the light and power industry. Mrs. 
Denman was riding on the beach with 
her husband when she fell to the sands 
from the back of her horse, breaking 
her neck and dying almost instantly. 
The body was taken to Davenport. 
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Agricultural Engineers to Deal 
with Rural Electricity 


Several papers dealing with rural 
electrification will be presented at the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers to be 
held at Tavern, Lake Tahoe, Cal., June 
23-26. These include “Rural Elec- 
trification from an Economic and En- 
gineering Standpoint,” by L. S. Wing, 
engineer for the California Farm 
Bureau Federation; “The Farmer as 
a Manufacturer,” by Arthur Hunting- 
ton of the Iowa Railway & Light Com- 
pany, and “The Relation of Power to 
Agricultural Production and Profits,” 
by C. D. Kinsman, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

A special rural electric program has 
been arranged for the evening of 
June 23. This will include papers on 
“Rural Line Characteristics” and “Im- 
proving Load and Diversity Factors,” 
by Franklin J. Zink of the Iowa com- 
mittee for electrical development and 
F. D. Paine of the National Committee 
on the Relation of Electricity to Agri- 
culture; “Poultry Conditions on the 
Farm as Affected by Electricity,” by 
E. A. Stewart, University of Min- 
nesota; “Recent Developments in 
Electric Brooders,”’ by G. W. Gamble, 
Oregon Agricultural College, and “Re- 
sults of Investigations in the Applica- 
tion of Electricity to the Dairy 
Industry in California,” by B. D. 
Moses, University of California. 
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Reading, Mass., Ratifies Contract 
with Boston Edison.—The town of 
Reading, Mass., has voted to ratify the 
action of the Municipal Light Board in 
contracting with the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston for 
the purchase of electricity in bulk. The 
vote was 285 to 196. 





Officers of Southwestern Public Serv- 
ice Association.—Officers of the South- 
western Public Service Association were 
elected at the Galveston convention last 
month as follows: President, Harold E. 
Borton, Mineral Wells, Tex.; vice-presi- 
dent and chairman Electric Section, 
E. H. Kifer, San Antonio; secretary 
(re-elected), E. N. Willis, Dallas. 





Montefiore Foundation Announces 
1926 Competition. — Announcement of 
the 1926 contest for the triennial prize 
of the Fondation George Montefiore, 
instituted by the late founder of the 
Institut Electrotechnique Montefiore 
at Liége, Belgium, is officially made. 
This prize, which will amount to 20,500 
francs, is awarded, following an inter- 
national competition, to the best origi- 
nal work submitted upon scientific ad- 
vancement and progress in technical 
applications of electricity in every do- 
main, popular treatises and mere com- 
pilations being excluded. Treatises may 





Floodlighting of Amsterdam (N. Y.) Power House 





HE main building of the steam sta- 

tion of the Adirondack Power & 
Light Corporation, 3 miles east of 
Amsterdam, N. Y., is floodlighted, and 
as a result the station is well known 
to all who travel over the main state 
highway or New York Central Rail- 
road at night. The structure was de- 
signed by McKim, Mead & White and, 
located as it is in the foothills of the 
Adirondacks and in the Mohawk Val- 
ley, it has a scenic background. The 
structure is now as attractive at night 
as it is in the daytime. 

The main plant building and the crib 
house, of white cement mixed with 
marble chips, are on the south bank of 
the Mohawk River; the highway and 
railroad are along the opposite bank. 
The station is designed for an ultimate 


capacity of 300,000 kw. and has an in- 
stalled capacity of 60,000 kw. The 
reflection of the floodlighted station in 
the quiet water is very clear. The 
illumination was designed by engineers 
of the General Electric illuminating 
laboratory, with a lighting load of 
26 kw. The north side, which directly 
faces the railroad and highway, is 
lighted by a bank of twelve General 
Electric “L-15” floodlighting projectors 
with 1,000-watt lamps. The east side 
is lighted by a bank of ten projectors 
of the same type mounted on a low 
supporting structure. The west side is 
lighted by a bank of eight General 
Electric “L-3” projectors equipped with 
500-watt lamps and stippled glass 
lenses. They are mounted on the ash- 


handling structure. 
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be in French or in English and either 
printed or typewritten, The jury is 
composed of ten electrical engineers, 
five Belgians and five of other nationali- 
ties, under the presidency of the direc- 
tor of the Montefiore Institute. Treat- 
ises may be submitted up to April 30, 
1927. L. Calmeau, Rue Saint-Gilles, 31, 
Liége, is secretary-general of the foun- 
dation, 





Appalachian Power Company Seeks 
Danville (Va.) Plant.—A formal pro- 
posal from the Appalachian Power Com- 
pany for the right to enter Danville, 
Va., and to acquire the municipal fran- 
chise and power plant is expected to be 
made soon to the City Council. A ref- 
erendum to the voters is talked of. The 
price rumored as that which the com- 
pany would be willing to pay is between 
$2,500,000 and $3,000,000. 





Tacoma’s New Municipal Plant Fin- 
ished.—The Lake Cushman _hydro- 
electric development of the city of 
Tacoma, Wash., is complete, J. L. Stan- 
nard, chief engineer, announces. The 
second generator at the dam in Mason 
County has been put in operation. Each 
generator has a normal rating of 25,000 
hp. and an overload rating of 27,500. 
hp. The city plans a celebration in the 
near future over the completion of the 
project, on which it has expended 
$5,250,000. 





Princeton to Build New Engineering 
School.—Dean Arthur M. Green, Jr., of 
the Engineering School at Princeton 
University, has announced plans for a 
proposed half-million-dollar engineering 
building. The Princeton Engineering 
Alumni Association is raising an addi- 
tional $350,000 to equip the building. 
The new building will be of stone, three 
stories high, with a basement for service 
rooms, and will provide 70,000 sq.ft. of 
floor space. It will house the mechani- 
cal engineering laboratory, the electri- 
cal laboratory, the hydraulic laboratory 
and the machine shop. 





Lincoln Turns Down Offer of Standby 
Service for Municipal Plant.—The city 
of Lincoln, Neb., has authorized the 
purchase of $50,000 worth of standby 
equipment for its lighting plant, in- 
cluding a 2,000-kw. Allis-Chalmers 
turbo-generator. ~The city refused an 
offer of the Lincoln Public Service Com- 
pany to provide physical connection 
with its plant, with freedom to draw on 
its supply of energy, the municipal 
authorities thus ignoring the opportu- 
nity to get standby service for $3,000 
a year, or interest on the investment 
made, without depreciation expense. 





California Cities Link Domestic 
Water Supply with Power Projects.— 
At the request of the Oakland (Cal.) 
Chamber of Commerce, Lester S. Ready, 
chief engineer of the California Rail- 
road Commission, has reported on the 
relative merits of two proposed schemes 
for developing a domestic water sup- 
ply for the cities lying on the east side 
of San Francisco Bay, both involving 
the generation of power and calling for 
diversion of water from the Mokelumne 
River. The report shows that while the 
so-called Upper Mokelumne project 15 
eapable of an initial development of 86,- 
000 kw. in 1946, the Lancha Plana proJ- 
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ect has the advantage of lending itself 
more readily to full development of the 
resources of the river. The Lancha 
Plana project includes as part of its 
first unit a 17,000-kw. plant which 
would furnish power for pumping. The 
upper project would cost ultimately 
$40,000,000 or more in excess of the 
Lancha Plana project and would not 
reduce the cost of water. 





Another Wynooche Report.—In his 
report to the Aberdeen (Wash.) City 
Council on the Wynooche power pro- 
ject which the city proposes to develop 
(see ELECTRICAL WorLp for May 8, 
page 1026), W. J. Roberts says that 
$2,000,000 will develop between 12,000 
hp. and 15,000 hp. He asserts that the 
Weatherwax storage basin, at an ele- 
vation of 700 ft., has storage capacity 
of 200,000 acre-feet. To effect this 
storage a dam approximately 240 ft. in 
height would be required. The City 
Council may call a special election on 
June 29 to submit the question of the 
bond issue. 





Shedding Light on the Rockies.—A 
shaft of light from a 17,500,000-beam- 
candlepower, 900-watt aviation-type 
beacon will soon be piercing the dark- 
ness of night in the Rocky Mountains. 
A 24-in. General Electric searchlamp, 
rotating six times a minute, will be 
installed on top of the Summit House 
on the Broadmoor-Cheyenne mountain 
highway. It will play over Colorado 
Springs and the surrounding country. 
The beam will supplement the lights 
which have already blazed a colorful 
trail along the route of the new trans- 
mission line on the mountain. 





California Water-Power Map 600 Ft. 
in Length—aA relief map 600 ft. long, 
showing watersheds, hydro-electric 
plants and transmission lines in Cali- 
fornia, has recently been completed by 
the California Development Association 
at a cost of $100,000 and put on exhi- 
bition in San Francisco. On the giant 
map appear the rivers, valleys and 
cities of the state. Miniature water- 
power plants, transmission towers and 
power lines of real wire show the chief 
generating stations and _ distribution 
systems of the electric utilities, and the 
interconnecting cables and branch lines 
which supply small communities are 
also indicated. 





Stone & Webster’s Virginia Conven- 
tion.—Executive heads of public utility 
properties managed by Stone & 
Webster from all parts of the United 
States, including the Pacific Coast, and 
from the West Indies and Canada 
gathered in Norfolk and Richmond, Va., 
last week for the managers’ meeting 
held annually by the Stone & Webster 
organization. Approximately 200 at- 
tended the meeting, including members 
of the firm from Boston, New York and 
Chicago. The business sessions opened 
on Monday morning in Norfolk and con- 
tinued there until Friday, when the 
gathering was transferred to Richmond 
by bus for Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day. In going to Virginia the Stone & 
Webster managers departed for the 
first time from their custom of holding 
their annual meeting in Boston, the 
company’s headquarters. The manage- 
ment of public utilities was the chief 
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topic of the business meetings. Enter- 
tainment included dinners, a reception 
at the Ghent Country Club, a golf 
tournament, a sail to Hampton Roads, 
an inspection of the naval base and a 
tour of Richmond. 





Nearly Half Missouri’s Municipal 
Plants Have Quit in Last Four Years. 
—Thirty-eight Missouri municipalities 
have discontinued publicly owned plants 
in the state since 1922, the Missouri 
Committee on Public Utility Informa- 
tion announces, 41 cities still maintain- 
ing municipal plants, 14 buying energy 
from private sources and three pur- 
chasing power and light from other 
municipal plants. Mount Vernon has 
now voted to relinquish its plant, pur- 
chasing power from the Ozark Power 
& Water Company. In the four-year 
period covered 22 municipalities have 
disposed of their plants in entirety for 
private operation. 





Expansion of Baltimore Central-Sta- 
tion System.—Although until the 
present year the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Company of 
Baltimore confined its operations mainly 
to a district within 3 miles of the city 
line, it has this year completed a 66,- 
000-volt transmission line from Edge- 
wood Arsenal across Baltimore County 
to Finksburg, a radius of about 20 miles 
from the City Hall. This east and west 
line, J. C. Tuttle of the company’s indus- 
trial power department points out, is 
fed from the Philadelphia Road substa- 


Coming Meetings of Electrical 
and Allied Societies 


{A complete directory of electrical 
associations, with their secretaries, is 
published in the first issue of each 
volume. For latest list see ELECTRICAL 


WoRLD, Jan. 2, page 890.] 
Electric ‘Power Club—The Homestead, 


Hot Springs, Va., May 24-27. S. N. 
Clarkson, Keith Bldg., Cleveland. 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers—Regional meeting, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., May 26-28; annual con- 
vention, White Sulphur’ Springs, 
W. Va., June 21-25. F. L. Hutchin- 
son, 33 West 39th St., New York. 
American Association of Engineers— 
Philadelphia, June 1-6. M. E. 
McIver, 63 East Adams S8St., Chicago. 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association 
—The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 2-4. EF. Overbagh, 411 South 

Clinton St., Chicago. 

Association of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers—Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
June 7-10. John F. Kelly, Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Associated Manufacturers of Electrical 
Supplies — The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., June 7-11. F. 
Nicholas, 30 East 42d St., New York. 

North Central Division, N.E.L.A.—St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, June 8-10. 
J. W. Lapham, 351 Loeb Arcade, 
Minneapolis. 

Pacific Coast Division, N.E.L.A.—Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, June 8-11. 
S. H. Taylor, 447 Sutter St., San 
Francisco. 

Northwest Division, N.E.L.A. 
Spokane, Wash., June 14-17. ; 
Lewis, Washington Water Power 
Co., Spokane. 

Society for the Promotion 
gineering Education Iowa City, 
Iowa, June 16-18. F. L. Bishop, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, June 21-25. Cc. L. 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Michigan Electric Light Association— 
Mackinaw Island, June 24-26. Her- 
bert Silvester, Edison Bldg., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


of En- 
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tion in Highlandtown over the Pennsyl- 
vania Water & Power Company’s right- 


of-way. In addition the company has 
completed a _ 13,200-volt line along 
Philadelphia Road extending from 


Baltimore County to a point near Aber- 
deen. Acquisition of the Bel Air Elec- 
tric Company has, moreover, resulted in 
a transmission and distribution system 
extending from a point near Aberdeen 
on the east to within a few miles of 
Westminister on the west, traversing 
the district lying between Baltimore 
and the Pennsylvania state line. 





New York N. E. L. A. Men Have 
Annual Safety Rally.—Twelve hundred 
employees, mostly superintendents, 
foremen and keymen of the various 
electric light companies of New York 
City, attended the third annual safety 
rally of the accident prevention com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan New York 
Section of the National Electric Light 
Association on the evening of May 7 at 
the Engineering Societies Building, 
New York City. After an address by 
Charles B. Scott, president of the 
National Safety Council, the Insull 
medal was presented to Charles F. 
Geissler, an employee of the United 
Electric Light & Power Company, by 
Frank W. Smith, vice-president of the 
company. 





Wisconsin Utilities Association Calls 
Attention to Misleading Textbooks.— 
Pointing out that approximately 20 
textbooks approved for use in the 
high schools of Wisconsin contain gross 
misrepresentations concerning the regu- 
lation, operation and management of 
public utility companies, the Wisconsin 
Utilities Association’s committee on co- 
operation with educational institutions 
appeals for an effort to bring about 
their revision. Most of these school- 
books, the committee says, lean toward 
public ownership. It holds that the 
books are largely responsible for public 
antagonism to utility companies. 





Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
No Longer Wishes to Serve Indianapo- 
lis Consumers.—The Terre Haute, In- 
dianapolis & Eastern Traction Company 
of Indianapolis has asked the Indiana 
Public Service Commission for permis- 
sion to surrender that part of a permit 
it received in 1923 which allows it to 
supply electric light and power in In- 
dianapolis to consumers other than 
interurban and city car lines. By the 
petition the company is seen to ask the 
commission to rule that public con- 
venience and necessity for the operation 
of a third competitive general electric 
utility in Indianapolis no longer ex- 
ists. The move has particular signifi- 
cance because since the permit was 
granted the Insull interests have ac- 
quired ownership of one of the principal 
Indianapolis utilities, the Merchants’ 
Heat & Light Company, and have out- 
lined a plan to take over the Terre 
Haute company. When the commission 
gave the latter permission to enter the 
Indianapolis power field, the Merchants’ 
Heat & Light Company and the Indian- 
apolis Light & Heat Company made an 
unsuccessful effort in Marion County 
courts to enjoin the enforcement of the 
decree. On losing, the two companies 
appealed to the Indiana Supreme Court, 
where their appeal now is on file. 
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Men of the Industry 





O. J. Shaw Made Vice-President 
of Nebraska Utility 


O. J. Shaw, since 1919 secretary and 
general manager of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Traction Company, has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Lincoln Public Service Company, the 
subsidiary of the United Light & Power 
Company recently organized to take 
over and consolidate the Lincoln Trac- 
tion Company and the Lincoln Gas & 
Electric Light Company. Mr. Shaw is 
a native of Nebraska and a graduate 
of the University of Nebraska. His 
first affiliation in the electrical industry 
was with the Aurora (Neb.) Electric 
Company and later, when a franchise 
was secured in Harvard, he was put in 
charge of building the plant and dis- 
tribution system of the Harvard Elec- 
tric Company. 

In 1910 Mr. Shaw entered the employ 
of the Lincoln Traction Company in 
charge of the electric lighting depart- 
ment. He became assistant secretary in 
1911 and in 1913 was given supervision 
of the overhead distribution system, 
power-plant operation, steam-heating 
system, office and accounting of the 
company. Later he was elected secre- 
tary and in 1919 became secretary and 
general manager. 

a 


W. H. Munro has recently been ap- 
pointed manager of the Nova Scotia 
Tramways & Power Company, Ltd., 
Halifax. 


L. 8S. Reagan has been appointed chief 
engineer and assistant to the general 
manager of the Southwestern Light & 
Power Company in charge of engineer- 
ing and operation. 

E. E. Elzemeyer has been elected 
president of the American Pulverizer 
Company, St. Louis, to succeed his 
father, the late Ernest H. Elzemeyer, 
and Henry Griesedieck, formerly secre- 
tary, has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer. 

Mrs. Florence A. Tate, investment 
manager of the Interstate Public Serv- 
ice Company since Jan. 1 and formerly 
investment manager of the Kentucky 
Utilities Company, has been appointed 
secretary of the Central & South West 
Utilities Company at San Antonio, 
Tex. All these companies are subsidi- 
aries of the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany. 

Harry C. Wilder, for several years 
president of the Malone (N. Y.) Light 
& Power Company, has been appointed 
director of sales of the Northeastern 
Power Corporation, a Carlisle utility, 
with headquarters in Rome, N. Y. Mr. 
Wilder in his new position will be head 
of a department which will have charge 
of the sales and extension work of the 
Carlisle interests in Rome, Watertown, 
Oswego, Malone and other places. 

E. Holgers has become a member of 
the firm of B. Eichwald & Company, 
electrical engineers and contractors, 
New York City. The firm intends to 
specialize in industrial electrical in- 
stallations requiring high-grade engi- 


neering ability to develop efficient and 
economical layouts. Mr. Holgers has 
for the past six years been connected 
with Dwight P. Robinson & Company, 
New York, as supervising engineer in 
charge of industrial electrical work and 
was for the ten years previous with 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Com- 
pany as assistant engineer and engi- 
neer in charge of electrical work. 


—_——_@——___. 


W. P. Little Vice-President of 
Niagara Falls Company 


W. Paxton Little, since 1905 treas- 
urer of the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) 
Power Company, has been chosen a vice- 
president and treasurer of that utility. 
Mr. Little affiliated himself with the 
Cataract Construction Company as 
auditor in 1893, when that company was 
constructing the works of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company. At the same 
time he had charge of the account of 





W. P. LirtrLe 


the Niagara Falls Company, and two 
years later he became assistant treas- 
urer of the latter. His election to the 
position of treasurer followed in 1905, 
in which year he also was appointed 
treasurer of the Canadian Niagara 
Power Company, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
He has been serving as chief account- 
ing officer of these companies since that 
date. 


Mr. Little has been prominently 
identified with the accounting phase of 
association work in Canadian as well 
as American organizations, having 
served as chairman of the Accounting 
National Section of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and as chairman 
of the Accounting Section of the Can- 
adian Electrical Association. 

—_@—____ 


Capt. William J. Marlowe, formerly 
superintendent of the Holden ( Mass.) 
municipal lighting department, has 
joined the engineering staff of the com- 
mercial and industrial department of 
Charles H. Tenney & Company, Boston. 

B. M. Fast, who for the past fourteen 
years has been associated with the Penn 
Electric Corporation as superintendent 
of new business and power engineer at 
Erie, Pa., has been transferred to the 
New York office of the Associated Gas 
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& Electrfe Company, now owners of 
the Penn Electric Corporation, as sales 
manager for the entire Associated sys- 
tem. Mr. Fast will collaborate with 
the local managers of the various Asso- 
ciated properties, spending most of his 
time in the field. He had some experi- 
ence in sales work before affiliating 
himself with the Penn Electric Corpo- 
ration in 1912. Following graduation 
from the University of Illinois in 1909 
as electrical engineer he spent one year 
with the Hodenpyl, Hardy & Walbridge 
Company in the new-business depart- 
ment of their Peoria and Springfield 
(Ill.) properties, subsequently joining 
the power sales department of the Em- 
pire District Electric Company, Joplin, 
Mo., a Henry L. Doherty property. 


Frank W. Peek, Jr., consulting engi- 
neer of the General Electric Company 
in charge of the company’s _high- 
voltage experimental laboratory at 
Pittsfield, Mass., was made the recipient 
of the Levy gold medal by the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia. This award, 
founded by Louis Edward Levy, was 
given Mr. Peek in recognition of his 
paper presented a year ago before the 
institute on “High-Voltage Phenomena.” 
Mr. Peek is one of the world’s best: 
known figures in the investigation of 
artificial lightning and high voltages. 
He has produced in the General Elec- 
tric’s laboratory voltages greater than 
2,000,000. Outstanding in his research 
work have been the formation and 
establishment of laws regarding corona, 
the investigation of lightning and its 
effect on high-voltage transmission, the 
study of dielectric phenomena, line in- 
sulations and problems connected with 
transmission of high-voltage currents. 





Obituary 





Ernest H. Elzemeyer, president of the 
American Pulverizer Company, St. 
Louis, died suddenly April 16 in his 
sixty-first year. 


Sidney W. Bishop, executive manager 
of the Electrical League of Colorado, 
died at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Denver, 
May 13, as the result of an operation. 
Mr. Bishop joined the Denver Electrical 
Co-operative League immediately after 
its inception in the summer of 1921, 
and it is due mainly to his efforts that 
the league has been one of the most 
successful co-operative movements in- 
augurated by the electrical industry. 
After taking over the management of 
the Electrical League of Colorado Mr. 
Bishop gained national recognition in 
that he was responsible for innovations 
that have been adopted throughout the 
country. Dozens of business buildings 
in Denver and other parts of the state 
and hundreds of homes regarded as 
almost perfect from the point of view 
of lighting can be credited to him. Mr. 
Bishop made a notable address at the 
annual meeting of the Rocky Mountain 
Electrical Co-operative League in Salt 
Lake City a few weeks ago. He was 
born in Denver in 1894 and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Colorado. 
He had for several years acted as the 
chief Denver correspondent of the 
ELECTRICAL Wortp and the Journal of 
Electricity. 
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Financial and Corporate 





Utility Market Improves 


Wider Interest in Bonds Drives Many 
Issues Higher—Stocks Also 
Advance 


ROM the standpoint of ‘activity the 

market in public utility securities 
has not differed greatly from that in 
railroad and+ industrial issues, but the 
quietness of the trading has not in the 
case of utilities prevented prices from 
closing the week better than they be- 
gan it. Continued ease in money, of 
which the country has an increasing 
rather than a decreasing supply, keeps 
rates for funds low, and that, in the 
absence of unfavorable news from the 
industry, has helped to stimulate prices 
somewhat. 

Especially noteworthy is the improve- 
ment in the bond list of the public 
utility group, and among the issues that 
have gained ground may be mentioned 
Central States Electric 6’s, Great West- 
ern Power 5’s, Illinois Electric Power 
7’s, Commonwealth Power Corporation 
general 5’s, Southern California Edison 
5’s and Southwestern Power & Light 5’s. 

Interest in the preferred stocks of 
the utility group continues with the 
improvement in the investment market 
generally, and gains were recorded for 
the week in American Public Utilities, 
Arizona Power, Galveston - Houston 
Electric, Southern California Edison 
and other preferred issues of that cate- 
gory. 

Advances among the common stocks 
were limited to a point or a few points. 
Particular mention may be made of the 
fact that American Power & Light 
made its bow on the New York Stock 
Exchange after its long period in the 
unlisted market. 





Appalachian Electric 
Power’s Position 


Biggest Subsidiary of American Gas & 
Electric Company Does an Annual 
Gross Business of More than 


$15,000,000 


By PAUL WILLARD GARRETT 
Financial Editor New York Evening Post 


RGANIZED under the laws of Vir- 
ginia in its present form this 
spring, the Appalachian Electric Power 
ompany is the largest subsidiary of 
the American Gas & Electric Company. 
Its finances are under the supervision 
of the Electric Bond & Share Company. 
Flotation recently of a thirty-five- 
million-dollar issue of first and refund- 
ing mortgage 5 per cent bonds, due in 
1956, called attention to the interesting 
territory served by the Appalachian. 
Through merger or conveyance the new 
Appalachian system will operate numer- 
ous properties in western Virginia and 
western West Virginia. The system 


will include properties formerly owned 
by such companies as Appalachian 


ue Company, Appalachian Power & 


ight Company (formerly owned by 





the Virginian Company), Central Vir- 
ginian Power Company, Consolidated 
Power & Light Company, Dunbar Light 
& Power Company, Interstate Power 
Company, Kanawha Valley Power Com- 
pany, Kentucky & West Virginia Power 
Company, Inc., Lynchburg Traction & 
Light Company and the Roanoke Rail- 
way & Electric Company. Altogether 
more than 250 communities are served 
by the system. 

Upon completion of the _ present 
financing, which was undertaken to 
round out the system and to provide 
for the acquisition of new properties, 
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the Appalachian Electric Power Com 
pany’s financial set-up will include sev- 
eral bond and several stock issues. On 
the bond list will appear $23,991,000 
of underlying bonds, $35,000,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, $4,000,- 
000 of Appalachian Power Company 
debentures and $5,000,000 of 6 per cent 
notes that mature in 1929. No-par- 
value stock of varying amounts is out- 
standing as follows: 225,000 shares of 
$7 cumulative preferred stock, 100,000 
shares of $7 cumulative second pre- 
ferred and 5,000,000 shares of common 
stock. 

What the earnings of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Corporation will be 
under the new structure is suggested 
by a study of past performances. Gross 
earnings for the twelve months ended 


Feb. 28, 1926, were $15,380,631, of which 
$7,474,502 was spent on operating ex- 
penses, maintenance and taxes, so that 
net earnings totaled $7,906,129. Annual 
interest requirements on the underlying 
divisional bonds and the new issue of 
first and refunding mortgage bonds will 
be $2,999,550, leaving a balance avail- 
able for charges, renewals and replace- 
ment reserves of $4,906,579. 


— 


New Capital Issues 


First mortgage gold bonds, series B, 
of the Iowa Power & Light Company 
were offered the investing public at 99 
and accrued interest, to yield over 5.55 
per cent, a piece of financing involving 
a total of $3,000,000. These bonds were 
dated May 1, 1926, and mature May 1, 
1956. 

The Central Maine Power Company 
floated an issue of first and general 
mortgage gold bonds, series D, amount- 
ing to $2,500,000, the price being 100 
and interest, yielding 5 per cent. 

The Indianapolis Power & Light Cor- 
poration, the organization of which 
was reported in the May 8 and 15 
issues of the ELECTRICAL WoRLD, issued 
40,000 shares of $7 dividend first pre- 
ferred stock. These shares were offered 
at $95 and accrued dividend, to yield 
about 7.37 per cent. 

A one-million-dollar offering of 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock was 
was made by the Moloney Electric Com- 
pany, manufacturer of transformers. 
This stock was offered at $100 per share 
and accrued dividends. 





Westinghouse Sales Largest in 
Company’s History 

In the statement of operations for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1926, just 
issued, the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company .reports sales 
billed amounting to $166,006,800, the 
largest total in the company’s ‘history. 
Cost of sales, depreciation, expenses 
and taxes, however, advanced propor- 








Dividends Declared 


The quarterly dividends listed below were recently announced by electric light and 
power and electrical manufacturing companies: 





Per When 

Name of Company Cent Payable 
American Power & Light, com...... .25 June | 
American Power & Light, com.*.... .... June 1! 
American Superpower, com. A & B .30 July | 
American Superpower, Ist pf....... $1.50 July I 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec., com. $1.25 June 1 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec., pf... 3 June 1 
Brooklyn Edison................. 2 June | 
Central Illinois Pub. Serv., pf...... $1.50 July 15 
Central Indiana Power, pf.......... 1? June | 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. € Pur. com. .624 July 1 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr.,pf.A. 2 July |! 
Consol Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr., pf. B. 1306 July_~(1 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr., pf., C. 0 06July_ =| 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr.,pf.D 4 July | 
Continental Gas & Elec., pf........ 12 )06July_~=(1 
Duquesne Light, Ist pf............ 13 June 15 
Fairbanks, Morse, pf.............. 1; June 1 
Fairbanks, Morse, pf.............. 1i «Sept. 1 
Fairbanks, Morse, pf.............. 1 §©Dec. 1 
Federal Light & Trac.,com......... .20 July 1 
Federal Light & Trac., com.{....... .15 July 1 
Federal Light & Trac., pf.......... 1s June | 
Georgia Railway & Electric, com.. . 2 May 20 





Per When 

Name of Company Cent Payable 
Ingersoll-Rand, com.............. .75 June | 
Middle West Util. pr. In. cap....... $2 June 15 
Nebraska Power, Pi De ae a Rien we 1? 0 6June 1 
North American Edison, pf......... $1. 50 June | 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric, pf... .... 1) =©6©June 15 
Philadelphia Electric.............. .50 June 15 
Portland Electric Power, 2nd pf.... . i June 1 
Radio Corp. of America, pf. acai 7; July : 


Southwestern Power & Light, pf. rae . June 


Standard Gas & Elec.,com......... ; July 25 
Standard Gas & Electric., com.f. .. . .50 July 25 
Standard Gas & Electric., com.f. . . . .25 Oct. 25 
Standard Gas & Electric, com. f. .. . .25 Jan. 25 
Standard Gas & Electric, 8% pf... . . 2 June 15 
TimkenjRoller Bearing............ -75 June 5 
Timken Roller Bearing, extra...... . .25 June 5 
United Electric Light, com..... . $2.50 May 15 
United Electric Light, pf........... 1? May 15 
White (J.G.) & Co., pf...... ; 1} June 1 
White (J. G.) Engineering, pf...... . 1? 0 «6June 1 
White (J.G.) Mgt. Corp., pf........ 1} June | 


* One-fiftieth share com. stk. ¢ Payable in com. stk. 
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tionately from $144,242,065 in the year 
ended March 31, 1925, to $151,711,939 
during the following year. Net income 
available for dividends and other pur- 
poses amounted to $14,122,001 against 
$15,324,364 in 1925 and represented 11.9 
per cent on the capital stock of $118,- 
503,150. Current assets totaled $137,- 
336,122 as compared with current 
liabilities of $18,432,074. The value of 
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new orders booked during the year 
showed a substantial increase over the 
previous year. After adjustments, the 
value of unfilled orders at the end of 
the fiscal year was $55,163,247. 
ee 

Illinois Utility to Change Dividend 
Rate.—A _ special meeting of stock- 
holders of the Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation has been called for July 


Stock and a Quotations of Electric Light and Power and 


3id Price 
Companies Saturday Low High 
May 15 1926 1926 





STOCKS 

Apitisi PWR. & PAPER, com 

Rs ec a i Sao ne ee 713 84} 
Adirondack Pwr. & Lt —i3 a k102 Ls i iy 
Adirondack Pwr. & Lt.— Pivescs ae 108 110 
Ala. Pwr., pf nelbe ame eine k1053_—Ci«xs : 
Allis-Chalmers Mtg pf vee sh ee £109 105 110 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg., com........... 80} 78i 945 
Aluminum Co. of Amer., com...... k 63 gh 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. new, pf . E98 cies. ae 
Amer. & Foreign Pwr., pf. 25° pd mi08 108 131 
Amer. & Foreign Pwr.,7% pf.—nopar k?0 89 98 
Amer. & Foreign Pwr., com.—no par k 17} 17 42} 
Amer. Bosch Magneto, com—no par k 17 163 34} 
Amer. Brown Boveri, Elec......... k 34} 30} 48; 
Amer. Brown Boveri Elec pf....... & 95} 86) 97} 
Amer, Elec. pwr., pf . cllO% 1025 3113 
Amer. Gas « Elec., 6‘ pf. —no par. k 92 £0} 95% 
Amer. nlec., com. —no par... k 7 3} 64 99} 
Amer. ac., 6% 7 Gee eepeoign k106 105 1165 
Amer. Rr k204 195 263 
Amer. ig WE sn cep canes k 92} 
Amer. Pwr. & Lt., com. —no a k 51} 51 53} 
Amer. Pub. Berv.. 7% PF.... seooee &k 94 . babe 
BE. FEO. WOT OOM, 6 65s.cecowes 47 45 80 
Amer. Pub. Utilities, 6% pf........ k 85 7 
Amer. Pub. Utilities, 7% pf........ k 88 ie al 
Amer. Pub. Utilities, com.......... 7 80 82 
ADOS?. BEGGS SOC., A. vceveccccoses a 2} 1} 8} 
ry A "En ee a 2} 1 at 
Amer. Superpwr., pf.—25.......... 24j 23 26 
Amer. Superpower, pf.......... 92 90 94 
Amer. Superpwr., Class A—no par.. k 21 19 37 | 
Amer. Superpwr., Class B—no par.. k 22} 21; 39 
Amer, Wtr. Wks. & Elec., 7% pf.. 102} 101} 108} 
Amer. Wtr. Wks. & Elec., com.—20. k 47 433 74 
TN ee 45 41} 51 
Appalachian Pwr., 99 101 
Appalachian Pwr., a9 101 
Appalachian Pwr., 80 83 


Arizona Pwr., 7% 
Arizona Pwr., com. on hones s } 
Arkansas Cent. Pwr . pt. 7—no par 102 99 102 





Arkansas Lt. & Pwr., 7% ii ain ck k 97 Re r et 
Arkansas Lt. & Pwr. com. ........ 100 110 115 
Asheville Pwr. & Lt., 7% pf........1104} 100} 105} 
Assoc. G.&E., pf. —$3 50—50 ... k 50 eiarans = 


Assoc. Gas & Elec., pf.—$6—no par k 82 beéns te 
Assoc. Gas & Elec., Class A—no par k 29} 253 353 


(Prices on New York stock market unless otherwise noted. 


Bascock & WILCOX, com...... £113 

Binghamton Lt., Ht. & Pwr., pf..... 105 da al lees 
Birmingham Elec. pf.-—S7—no par... 102 101 103} | 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec., pf.. 92 90 106 
Blackstone Valley G.&E., com.—50 95 


Blaw-Knox, com... oa 
Brazilian Trac., Lt. & Pwr. 
Broad River Pwr., pf... ; 
Brooklyn Edison, ‘com. 138 133 146} 
Buffalo, Niagara & East.Pwr. .pf.—25 k 24 Mas” weed 
Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Pwr., 

PR cinta speek nciarens rk 26} 






152 45 56 


Cairornia ELEC. GENE- 

RATING, pf......... cae spawn 93 89 93 
California Ry. ee OE... 6 6c 0n0.s 105 88 115 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt., pf..—$7—nopar 104 102 107 
Cent. & 8. W. Ut. 7% pf.—no par . a 90} 89} 95 
Cent. & 8. W. Ut., pr. In. pf.—no par a 95 94 100 


Central Ariz. Lt. & Pwr., pf........ 102 
Central Ark. Ry. & Lt., 7% pf..... k 98 Cojehs Saisie 
Central Ill. Pub. Serv., 6% pf... ... 88 89 91 
Central Ind. Pwr.. 7% pf.......... SS 88 934 
Central Pwr. & Lt., pf.......... : 95 94 98} 
Central States Elec., 7% pf........ k 93 . 
Central States Elec., com..........m200 200 230 
Century Flec., com............... m116 110 116 
Chicago Fuse Mfg., com., no par.... @ 32 303 35 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec., com...... g 90 88 933 
Cities Service, 6% pf....... ees a ee 
Cities Service, pf.B—10.. Stieiea 74 7% 7} 
Cities Service, pf BB—i00........ 7 74 76 
Cities Service, com.—20.. a deh 40? 373 42} 
Cities Service, Bks. Shrs.—10...... k 20 bitte atte 
Clarion River Pwr., pf............. 93 93 95 
Cleveland Elec. Illz., 6% ‘pf... +: 103 105} 
Cleveland Elec., Illg., com...... .. k225 wee.” Gee 
Colorado Pwr. 7% pf.. kib ween k 96 ihe eae 
Columbia Gas & Elec., 7% pf 113 112 115 
Columbia Gas & E., com.—no par.. k 75} 63} 90 
Columbia Ry., Gas & Elec., 6% aw 65 65 96 
Columbus Elec. & Pwr., 2d) pf.. k103 oces. ones 
Columbus Elec, & Pwr., com........ £250 oan0 
Columbus Ry., oie & Lt., ist. pf. 97} 98 99 
Columbus Ry., Pwr. & Lt., pf. B.. 95 92 oe 
Col. Ry., Pwr. & Lt., com.—no par. 82 4 
Commonwealth Edison, com....... @138} 1373 132 
Commonwealth Pwr., 6% pf. . .. & 85 ah 
Commonwealth Pwr.. com—no par.. k 33? 28) 423 
Conn. 12. & Per.. 8% pf... .c.ccee 116 117 121 
Conn. Lt. & Pwr., 7% Oe dhe tine 107 108 113 
Cons, Gas of N. Y., pf.—50........ k 57 


Cons. Gas of N.Y., com.—no par... k 91 ‘e7 104} 
Cons, Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. of Balti., 


Gh hay hs idee & Ss niden eh. 0 104 102 105 
Comm Gna, Elee. ‘Lt. & Pwr. of Balt! 


61% 50s SNe esse . 110% 108} 110% 





Stock Exchange: aChicago; bSt. Louis; cPhiladelphia; 
Tuesday, May 18, 


Bid Price 
Companies Saturday Low High 
May 15 1926 1926 








' Cons. Gas, E1ec. Lt. & Pwr. of Balti. 


7% pt... , am — | 109 112 
Cons. Gas, Elee. Lt. & Pwr. of Balti. 
> RR e127} +124 128} 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. of Balti. 
com.—no par.. biGwe wees e 49} 45 57} 
Cons. Pwr. & Lt., 7% pf. citing isin ee 100 107 
Consumers Pwr., 6% pf........... 97 95 98 
Consumers Pwr., 6.6% pf base 103 101} 103} 
Continental Gas & Elec., 7% pte. pt k 97 | cas 
Continental Gas & Elec., 7% pr pf. EB 95 ‘ane 
Continental G.&E., com.—no par... . 100° 85 150° 
Crocker Wheeler, com............. 14 14 19 
Crocker Wheeler, pf.....-...-..... 50 50 55 
Datras PWR. & LT.. 7% pf..... 102 102 104 
Dayton Pwr. & Lt., 6° MM, chee aeoce 99 95 97 
Detroit Edison, com............... k129 123} 141% 
Dubilier Condenser & Radio, com. 
no par cievea es CP Oraae Sok we 6} 4} 11 
Dubuque FE MME os ese in ws c 96 93 97 
Duquesne Lt., 7% pf........... ° 114 1113 116} 
East, N. Y. UTIL, pf valviee a's 80 80 R5 
Eastern New York Util., com...... 65 70 75 
Eastern States Power. . . se ahacatee 14 23 32} 
Eastern States Pwr.,pf eines k 8&7 Sed ‘ 
Eastern Tex. Elec., 7% pf........ £103 See). hee 
East. Tex. Elec., com.—no par... 75 103 107 
Edison Elec. Illum. of Boston, com.. d219 207 250 
I. Paso Elec., com.—no par....... 70 70 94 
Se SE Ma cinta 5 ueneeicd a4 101 102 104 
Elec. Bond & Share, 6% pf........ 71064 1034 107} 
E. Bd. & Share Sec., com.—no par.. 1 65 56} 86 
|Z Hi. Household Uth............... a 16} 13} 25 
Elec. Investors, 6% pf.—no par.... m8&9 92 95 
Elec. Investors, com.—no par...... 34 30} 743 
Elec. Investors, 10°% pd. receipts... m18 ; Mae 
| Elec. Pwr. & Lt., ctfs,, pf-......... k 92} 89} 97} 
| Elec. Pwr. & Lt., etfs., 40% pd.. 101} 99} 115 
| Elec. Pwr. & Lt., etfs. full pd.. 105 103 110} 
| Elec. Pwr. & Lt., etfs., com.—no par k 17} 17; 34} 
Elec. Ry. Securities, com.--no par. m6 4} 10 
OR eee k 64} 63 67} 
| Elec. Storage Battery, com.—no per. k 764 71k 793 
Elmira Wtr., Lt. & R. R., 7% pf.. 98 973 99} 
Emerson Elec pf.. ian tas 100 1044 
Empire Dist. Flec., 6% pt betes Rake 80 80 85 
- | Empire Pwr., A... . car une ae ee 54 a 
; | Eng. Pub. Serv., pf. —no ‘par or 99 99} 104} 
Engr. Pub Serv., com.—no par..... k& 23} 21 29 
Eureka Vac. Cleaner, com.—no par... k 45 45 §33 
FarrBANKSMORSE, com—no oper 49 46 59? 
Fairbanks Morse, pf.. ; 115 108} 115 
| Federal Lt. & Trac., com.......... k 29 28 394 
Federal Light & Traction, ixivaees 89 87 89 
Federal Utilities, pf............... k 70 Sabb! “sank 
Federal Utilities, com............. k 17 chs | eee 
| Ft. Worth Pwr. & Lt., 7% pf....... 105 105 108 


GALVESTON - HOUSTON 


A Me bec acdssaw ede k 45 ene ae 
Galveston-Hstn El., com........... & 15 Tae 
cM, ci.ce as wos vb anew ee k 78} 77 83) 
| Gen. Elec., com.. pa ee Penal k312! 285 386} 
| Gen. Elec., special—10............ Kk 11} 11 11} 
Gen. G.&E . (Del.) com. A no par.. 36} 34 59 
Gen. G.&E., (Del.) com. B no par.. k 31 sce aos "23 seed 
Gen. G.&E., (Del.) A pf. $8—no par 107 105; 110} 
Gen. G.&E., (Del.) A pf. $7—nopar 96 95 99} 
Hen. Ge. Fa.) B Ol... 2... cceee m 94 92} 96 
General Public Service, pf......... m1Q1 100 106? 
General Public Service, com...... m 12} 123 16} 
Ga. Lt., Pwr & Rys., 6% pf........ 82 82 85 
Ga. it. Per. & Mve., COM... 20% m 57} 56} 734 
| Ga. PE a ae 110 112 114 
Ga. Ry. & Pur., 7% f........:... 100 101} 103 
ce: Tes Ge el, Be Dievcesccavies m133 Sate eels 

Ga. Ry. & Pwr.. com.............. e115 
Gt. Western Pwr., 7% pf.......... h101} 

| Havana ELEC. UTIL., com.... 39 37} 44 
Havana Elec, Util., pf............. 70} 64} 713 
Ipano J. |) Ree 102 103 104 
Ml. No. Utilities, 6% pf.......cc6e. 90 88 92 
Ss BO. GE Bile © IO Bs oa. 6 0.0 c se cones 97 ekx eae 
ER EI, re. w.cne » ne i000 650.00 90 80! 104 


Int. Utilities, class B—no par...... 5} 4} 9} 
Interstate Pwr., pf., $7 no par...... k 93 wae. aaa 
| Interstate Pub. Serv., 7% pf....... 96 964 97 
jt Be eee 95 98 100 
Jersey CENTRAL PWR. & LT. 
Os A iia alan a 94 95 973 
nua Central Pwr. &% Ls.. ‘pte. rf. 95} 95} 96} 
Jersey Central Pwr. It., com.— 
ei keike tee. ss 6 eagle 66 606 45 45 50 
Johns-Manville, com.—-no par...... k142 130 153 
Kansas CITY PWR. & LT., pf... 110} 107} 111 
Kansas Gas & Elec.. 7% pf......... 01; 99 102 
| Kentucky Hydro-Elec., pf......... a 93} 91} 95 «| 
| Kentucky Sec., 6% pf............. 77 75 77 


rt 

| Int. Combus. Ener., com.—no par.. k 43] 33} 64} 
“Pe 
k 


Int. Utilities, class A—no par.. 31 31 39 














dBoston; eBaltimore; {Montreal; oC incinnatl : hSan Francisco: éPittsbureh; jWashington. KBid, low, high, 
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14 at Chicago for the purpose of ap- 
proving a change in the dividend rate 
upon the unissued 70,000 shares of the 
preferred stock of the corporation from 
7 per cent to 6 per cent per annum. 
The proposed issue of 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock will have the same rights, 
privileges, preferences and restrictions 
as the present issue of 7 per cent cumu- 
lative shares, 


Manufacturing Companies 


Unless otherwise noted the par, stated, or preference value of stock is $100.) 


Bid Price 





Companies Saturday Low Hich 
May 15 1926 
Kentucky See., COM.......ccccsess 100 90 100 
| Kentucky Utilities, 6° pf......... 99 90 95 
Keystone Pwr. & Lt. 7% pf........ 95 95 97 
Kings County Ltg., 7% pf......... 101 101 106 
Kings County Ltg., 8% pf.......... 103 105 108 
‘ 
LacLepE GAS LT., com....... 152 146 168 
| Lehigh Pwr. Sec., com.—no par..... kK 12} 10 23 
Tong Island Ltg., 7% pf.........+. 104 105 107 
} Long Island Ltg., com.—no par..... 115 120-150 
Los Angeles Gas & Elec., 6% pf.... k 96 : 
Louisville Gas & Elec., Class. A.... k 24 22: 26} 


Mannwatran ELEC. SUPPLY. k 693 56 764 







| Manila Elec., com.—no per Semeweee k 38 27} 39} 
| Maytag Mfg., com.... ver cwes. ee 19 23} 
| Memphis Pw:. & Lt pf., , $7, no par 104 103 105 
| Metro. Edison, pf.—$6—no par...., k 92 as 7 
| Metropoltan Edison, pf., $7, no par. 103 102 106 
Metropolitan Edison, com., no par.. 45 45 50 
| Middle West U tilities, 7% pt alo04} 974 111} 

Middle West Utilities, 7% pr. lien pf. ails 106; 123 

Middle West Utilities, com.—no =. ail0} 108 1344 

Midland Utilities, pr. In. pf.. a 98} 98 100 
| 


Midland Utilities pf. A............ 96 96 98 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Lt., er eis 
| Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Lt., . ( er sa 
Minn. Pwr. & Lt., a” Uae y4 100 103} 
Miss. Pwr. & Lt., hie % “pages ‘ on 


Miss. River Pwr. Bez a 94 96 
| Miss. River Pwr., com. eae 
Mohawk Hudson Pwr., ist pf.—$7— 
ea Ce o 3 8G as whe eee ao 101 101 105 
Mohawk Hudson ‘Ppwr., 2nd pf.— 
SU” eR errr k 94 
Mohawk Hudson Pwr., com.—no oan eee a. ; 
Montana Pwr., pf.. . ~mil4} 1124 1193 
| Montana Pvwr., ge seks bic ner 773 69} 83} 
Montreal Pwr.. com............... f 224 cael aan 
Mountain States Pwr., pf.......... k 96 
Mountain States Pwr., com........ k 20 
| N 7 ‘ , 
| ASSAU & SUFFOLK, ae. pf.. 95 93 95 
National Carbon, pf........e.ccees aj27 125 128 
| National Flec. Pwr., pf............ m100 93 95 
National Electric Pwr-A.......- ++. a 21} 19}; 26 


Nat.-Lt., Ht. & Pwr., com.—no par, 24 22 25 
National Lt., Ht. & Pwr., 5% pf.... 72 71 73. 
National Pwr. & Lt., pf., $7—nopar. k 98} 96 3a 


National Pwr. & Lt., 2 he par.. &k 18 16} 
National Pub. Serv., 7% pf........ 91 90 94 
National Pub. Serv., pte. e. 95 96 974 


National Pub. Serv., A com. <li par 19} 154 24 
National Pub. Serv., B com.—no par 10} 10 12} 





Nebraska Pwr., 7% Df.....0...05+5 1103! 103 105} 
Nevada-Calif. Elec., com. .m 23 18; 44} 
New Brunswick Pwr., pf... 35 30 40 
New England Pub. Serv., pr. in. t.. 97 98 99} 
New England Pub. Serv., pf.. 88 954 97 
Eee we Se eee 105 104 108 
New Orleans Pub. Serv., 7% pf.. 100 100 =—:102 
N.Y.& Queens Elec. Lt.& ‘Pwr. 0% pt 88 89 90 
N. Y. Central Elec., 7% 96 98 100 

Newpess News & eats “Ry.. a 
I WEN, 55 5 ob seca os 110 108 112 

| Newport News & Hampton Ry., 

2 7 = | A epi tii peer 110 109 S114 
Niagara Falls Pwr., 7% pf.—25.. 28; 27% 28) 
Niagara, Lock. & Ont. Pwr,7% pf... 108 110 111} 
Niagara, Lock. & Ont. Pwr., com.— a 

ele and nie te nxn eis beg vee m 60} n 60 n 73 

| No. Amer., 6% pf.—50 k 50) 49 504 
| No. Amer., com.—10.......... k 463 2 67 


| No. Amer. Edison pf.—no par. 4 90 F 

No. Amer., Lt. & Pwr., pf......... 93 88 90 

| + American Utilities, 'pf., full pd... m94i 89 96 
No. American Utilities, pt. 25% pd. m 19 18 27 

N.C. Pub. Serv., pf.—$7—no par... k 90 





| Northeastern Pwr.,com........... k 19 i7} 36) 
| No. Indiana Gas & Elec., pf. A..... 96 98 100 
No. N. Y. Utilities, 7% pf......... | eee 
No. Ohio Pwr., com.—no par....... k 13} 11 26% 
| No. Ohio Trac. & Lt., $% Sy: 75 78 $1 
| No. Ohio Trac. & Lt., 7% pf....... 85 KS 91 
Wo. Ont. Lt. & Pwr., pf... ...ccccce RZ =... ogee 
| No. Ont. Lt. & Pwr., eeagnsseetses 72 45 70 
No. States Pwr., 7% Df........0008 k101} = 99} —:102) 
No. States Pwr. com...........++.+ k 993 97 136} 
BEG, OE BORis BIG CEs cesccccvres k 43 as 
No. Texas Elec., COM...........06. k 25 
| One Brass, com. B—no par... 74 70 79 
SOP cic akc conse vceeea i = 98 101 
| Ohio Gas & oe iin <'e-o-s cae 92 92 95 
Ga Miss occs sese0eee 93 93 (9 
| Ohio Pub. Serv., 6% Pf........e00 90 90 698 
| Ohio Pub. Serv., 7% pf........0006 99 8698} 100, 
| Ohio River Edison, pf,............ 99 99; 101% 
| Oklahoma Gas & Elec., pf...... oon BS cone esue 
| Pactrtc GAs & ELEC..6% pf... B98)... ja5i 
Pacific Gas & Elec. com.......-...+ 122} 118 132% 
| Pacific Pwr. & Lt.. 7% Df........6. 199° 98—s«*1101 
| Parr Shoals Pwr., 6% Uieeestcusees 92 ce 4 «| Cn 
| Penn Central Lt. & Pwr., pf.—no par ¢ 321 7) oo 
Penn-Ohio Edison, 7% pf. ec erecn Van's 95} 97} 
| Penn-Ohio Elec., 7% pf...........- 04 93 «= (96 


— aaeeiemennananya — ——— 


IBid, low, high, Wednesday, May 19, mLatest quotations available, 71925. 
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Companies oa — 
Saturday Low Ef | 
met aul May 15 1926 tose | —— Saturday 
: F b Saturday Le i 
~ | 7: aw High 
“ nn-Ohio Pwr. & Lt., 7 Continued wonton Elec. Instrument, C “lass er . = —— — ora : 
arnry: 3 : oe aS e ass. A.. 29 97 aturday Low Hi 
pena pwr. & is. . S100 106. | Wie Pas ie age oes. 2 & Bie +s . = 
ean Pwr. & Lk : ; 108 } . r., Lt. & Ht., 7% wate Wala 90° o4 t Yonsumers Pwr... a 028 a 2 
Pe Pt coae ad : , 1064 Worthing t a 3 o ers Pwr. 3 cpr 
Bean Pub. Bory =0 7 98 96 100 | wee Pump, bt a .e.. aan wo 830! | Songumers Pr BE Bah 
Phila. Co., 6' r 8: 85 90 | Worthing 1 Pump, pf. B. jaca: ae 72} so | Cc nsumers Pwr..... -: ee ibee cioet 
a : ee ig ton PUM, DE. Bios 73 72) 80 | ontinental Gas & Elec. 5s" 1954 k104} 
Phila I ‘lee com an = 473 50% | Y aa k 24} 203 44} Canesnemeal Gas & E Hee. a ey £100 
Pittsburgh U tilities “0... 45 59% 763 | ADKIN RIVE Coatanennel Gas & Elec.. Bis 1904 F 99. 
Portland. 8, Df.— ~10..... n 41) 67}| Yale&T R PWR., f 1 |c eriand Cty. Pw as Tees ge 
; b Utilities, Be 1¢ _.. & 20 14} 20 owne, com.—25 D 11044 102 105 Cumbertand Ct Mee... 7s 1954 k106 
Peta Ease. EWE. 2 BE-- +--+: 97 97 98 | Binscces net k 66 60} 663 y. Pw. Lt. 58 1942 1 ses xp 
= 3 7 : ce Oe BES 75 wk oe, | A BONDS 2 Dattas PWR. & LI 94 97} 
| = a 3 | 3 i , r | : ‘ ayt ¥ . | ae 
baie Fe co “ie E56, 8 BIT! BI PWR. & Dayton Pwr. & i Sei Pak 58 1937 100° 104 105 
Pero a “3 2 di coger OM ah 80) | Adir. ee ewe 6s 1940 101} omy Gas & Flee aR 5s 1941 192 100 101 
Pub. Sec + com.— no par oS Sa ae gibtin k 15 5 YUE —_- a ais. 5s 1962 k101 i =. Denver Gas & Ele tt a Be 8 3 8 
Pub. Serv. of N. Ju 20 Df... 2s. Ee ia ++ | Adin. Pwr. & Lt....0... 6s 1950 FOG) es . Des Motnes fice". ie ge BF 
Pub. Serv. of N J.. 8% pt ae 118. 103) 108% | Ala. Pwr akiccaeen * ke 1946 973 97 99 Detroit Edison — _... B68 «1938 at 94 97} 
Pub. Serv. of N. J., com.—no par k aa 115 120 Ala. P Lee 58 946 1003 99 1003 Detroit Edison...///°°/° 5s 1933 101 99 101 
Be aN, comin | me 15 120, | Als. Pwr. es oo saad 98 97 99} Detroit Edison... .... 5s 1940 ries 101 1023 
Pub. Serv ar NO Ill., 7% pf 1 100} 103 | Alumi ac., Lt. & Pwr... 5s 963 ior 303! 1051 | Betrole Edicon.©2<2<2-2: se ines : - 
Pub Serv of No. H , com.—no par alzs 13 1165 | aceae Ge re of Amer 78 ieee ai in 124 Detroit = eter ee it iis 5 ms 
uD. © No. . é 28} 5 | . Gas & Elee coe 4S 933 k . 2 tao °° 93% 4 
Pub: Serv of eae ee, :-:- al29 128} 131 | a. Gas & Elec =~ 2007 93 ae! at Detroit a Maeoe cess. és ieae mi24j 124) 135° 
Serv. Elee. & Gas, 6% J ee i ee ae ee vsseee+ G8 2014 E1003 001 | Pet Bison 2 ein : 
pb Serv ee das. Foss a 92 95 | Amer. Pub. Serv.... . 68s 2016 k OF 5 98 100: , roit Edison. ......... 7s 1928 m131} i 4 
Puget sa eee & Pee pe 110 106 1013 Amer. Wtr. Wks. & Elec. = 1942 100; 981 iol pominien Her eran 8 : 
fe ee eer. & Lt 6 ; pf ova : 7 — a Wks. & Flee 6s 1978 F Oat ae pacer: : ce : i i “ 2 Ef 
mice ber 3 0 0 ; ae | ee Se ; is 975k 941 “921i 94) | Dubu BEDve ccccces Re 96 on’ oo?” 
° soaks ae 45 . Anaconda Coppe ...e-. 68 1929 102} 02 63; | Buk Price Pw. {8 Be a : ! 
k ; «21 | Angeonde SOP DeE. ie el 102} 103} | duke-Price Pwr......... 6s 1942 102} 95 98} 
ADIO CORP. OF AD me a Copper.... 7s 933 fost 7: "| Duquesne Le. 20.0. te t i 
BA DIO CORE. AM., pf.—50.. k 46 a palachian Pwr. ..- 78 1938 k105% ++ «+++ | Duquesne L ss ee 6s 1966 107 102 106 
Republic Ry. & mer., com.—no par. | 43} 44h 478 | | ppalachian Pwr. . Lae, so oa) 66) Durham S fied i os. et ie 
Republic Ry. & Lt., Df... kasi 32 468 | Sere Sess =< -S ee oe 93} 95) | Goa ee Sis 1949 105t 103. 196 
ebublie RY. & * eese pe nee) RS - we 105 Jo? | eT es 5 106} 
Rochester js oe ' 5° en's §5 R . a Pwr cand 6a 1933 100} 993 101. Fas vN.E ar - 2 : 
Roches : lec., 6% pf 0 98 Central P s 1947 96} 5 1” : NS Pwre | 
ehester Gas & Flee. 67 DE... 98 100 102 Ark. Lt. & Pw wr. Li. 68 1948 103° ie" 97 ent. N. J. Pwr EC..... 68 1953 104} 105 
a ad 105 105 107 | Acmoc. Gas & Fiec pees S ee toe = foe ene Ss. & Pwr lose lol: 99 int 
ss oa Te ot | Assoc. Gas & Flee weseee oooe £100} no Sees Sosa en et a+ 1942 k 100 100 or 
RA con RY, a Lu iit “ R. it 97 97) 98} EROS. ccese® 61s 1954 k102 92} 943 = Elec. tit ‘ 5s 1956 . ‘99° 100° 
Ser 0 ® a peace . Ot ) 6 | 7 ve a 2 : - 
Revel Corp: C ee nse aaa sts an k 7) 15} $6 | Beri IN CITY ELE . Edison nei ... 448 1928 99} 
Sioux City ‘ene com Bonsres @ 9 oes Bertin City Elee -. Se 1928 993 98 100 Fedison [ cae “8 ga 
8 City Ge bec... 7% ee | Binghan paae is 1929 97 } 7 ¥5.. Se 
Sathana It., pf — $7- ees 97 96 98 & — 4, Bt. 3 97; «97 98} et Pano ie ium. G.Y).. 58 1995 1081 03 os] 
paras i he 70 a 98 97 100 Birmingham eR eae te = 1946 k 994 = eee 5s 1932 m102- 103-108} 
. . . Abe « i i , ¢ ee S 5 21 **#ee so rr. Corp. (Ge ; 50 é 8 
Se, Galtt dino’ 8% .. Dar... . 20 7 ote Pag &P 4's 1984 ee 1031 104 | El. Pwr. Corp. (Germany) 618 1950 a 87} aa 
a Sa pes es  gheeeeet a 2 i Broad River Pwr 5s 1954 90 91 92} | Elmira Wtr Lt. & 6s 1936 102! . me 
So. Calif. Fdiso WOO os axeas 3 k 99 . ea Brooklyn Edison....... 63s 1934 100} 100 o2 | Erie Lt Dat. El see. Be 1948 a 2 & 
Southern C vithes 0 com... eee * Bae vail Brooklyn Edis o- 5s 1949 k104} — peums vil mee ee ss aI 
till «a 5 3 |® “ec 28 : | | a : 
Southern Cities UM, com? 15 115) 143" | Buftalo GK. Ist “iat 5818391031 tert ie8t | ii | Peers ecu Se Be 
rt Cit ¢ Ut tles; come 's pers .. | Burr +. E 3 Ref.. 5 ore 01} 102; ‘ 32 99 ¢ 
Southwestern Ts oe om. - eS} me uffalo G. E. is 1939 101} <3 EDE 99 100 
g rcs t. & Pw . 55 Dare | Bu r i Aaé Ss one ai 101} 102} red it @ Ti - 
ere i $i: ef ei os ead Burlington Ry. & 14. a 1933 107) + 102% | celal “4 & ee = sees 983 923 97% 
Springfield (M wr. & Lt., 7%, a hoe woceaed . Fugues 5 1951 k101_ 97} | Florida Pov & Trac... 6s 1954 "94 8 ‘sa! 
Springfield (Mo.) Ry. & Lt.. 7% g BODE ee wee a cae? wee ower & Light... 5 Oe4 k 98) Ot 
Standard G as & Elec., 8% pf. % D "3 95 s Sool” Cari ELEC. GEN rf : | Florida ane, Servers... - 6s 1955 * ot 97" : 
Stand yas & Elec., 7% pf ’ 56 53} 573 alif. Gas & Elec ... 58 1948 k101 Ft. 8 nith Lt. & Trae. ! 139 : a 
St ard Gas & Elec., com —— . k100 ; | Calumet Gas & Flee... |. 1937 101; i00: 102° t Worth Prt @ LE ss ae : 
See tee & It., pf.. no par : 53% 51 69 | Canadian Lt. & Pee 1949 991 ‘Mai ‘s3 laa : . : . . 
s sland Edison, 70 Dhow.» + » « gl}. | Canton El ‘a ieee. ed oe ee pianist Ps 
Sreernenter. com. on, pt $6 —no o par OL)... ae | Carolina MeO ees 5s 1937 a a wa GALVESTON ELEC 00: “99° 1003 
Syracuse ighting, 7% pf 140 Carolina Pwr. & Lt ee 1938 101 F 100 Lee oes oe sas: S18 Tea ss 
Syracuse Lighting, 8% pf.......... 102 105 107 Carolina Pwr. & Lt .. 58 1956 kK 98} 9 } 102} | Georgia Carolina Pwr.... Ba" 1982 ss 8 ig 
se Hishtine: 86 BE 2 00200, a on 7 | Cedar Rap. Mie. & Pwr. 6s 1953 m104} B+ 99; | Ga. Lt., Pwr gs ... 68 1952 223 87 . 96 
a ee 6 a tis | See re -o ee ae ist ge Ry: § Bs | ! Bae 
pL ge ELEC., com Gentral MIE ss Be 1948 99: 99 100} Ga. Ry. anes 5 gel 88 % 
Tenn, Elec: pwr, BUS. orecccc 466 270 315 Central ti Pub eee: 5s 1943 x1004 = ” = By. € Pwr Bes ! i: = ? 
° “ 4 _# rea Ts eee ete Cc ; 4 oe ¥ : 3 i : 7 
fos Bo Fer ba pe ae 7 915. | General HE Bub: ery: Ble 189 SH sss inj | Smet Savas: Be an Res 
Terre Haute, Ind. & Rast rae. pt. "29 a a Sentral Ii, Pub: Serv.::: Gs" 1944 S| 8 olla ce AS. a a8 a 
Tex. Pwr & n ast. Trac., 3 37. Central Ia. Pw al ae | ee 99 "ae Biles.” Pwr | 7 i 
Lt., 7% com 3 i a. Pwr. & Lt c 994 98 ac: a ' 
eis tea aa ee Seam Gabrpaeit S258 18h, Bt i | cre Bo in. =m 
Pimkener Beating te ae RIM ai og: ae 2. ee 2 oa oe Cone. Elec. ‘Pwr. E85) 85 86 
Toledo Edison, 8% DE. ones eons 3, 112" aha! Central Pwr. & It srttt Qs Tose Blo: SID IDET [ test Nore nf ge i840 "103 
Fe ere fa eo Alf GBP | Saas. erie |e weer A Bah 
¥. Gey Ob Wiiacs ins. a <2 Cinein y.& lt... 5s 1956 . 98} | Gr a : oe rea 
sles: i. ei 89 87) ‘89° | Cinel nati Gas & Elec.... 58 195 Sof 102 3,16 eat Western Pwr. as 1 
NITED G 89 Cit nnati Gas & Elec.... 5} 956 100, 102 103 poaet Weseern Fer... - fa ini 103 a3 i 
United G AS & ELEC., 6% ‘ities Service... . .- 54s 1961 1053 102 Say wenn wee is: Gs 1952 210 : _ 
J 36 pf.. 94 en oi ‘94 id ae 
Usire > Gas & ELEC $559 = o If aoe } 966 k 92; 91 94 .. 68 1952 k103} 034 
United G: as & Elec. (N.J.), 5% m57 56 66 ities Service..........-- 380 1968 139 Meee A 
U as Impr. 5 > % Pf... 6S Cities Service..........- 7eC 1966 129) 125) 13). eM Us. 63 
mee Be eS dt hth ERE ray See si ate ee a 
United Lt pf.—$6.50 , : 5 Service Pwr. & Lt.. me = : | Housto Sng 8 ; : i 
t. & Pwr no par... 84 . 51 City L. & T., 62 ttm SF ¢ ae Pr 13 8 
hew ‘, com. A.—no si 91 | Cl Sedalia, Mo 5 2. os) “66° | Houston Ltg. & Pwr... Bs 1953 198 ee 
United Lt see 1 ar, eveland Elec. Tl s iS 103, ss Hy Fer | 
: t Clevel um.... 58 19. ’ 7 854 aie" Bis 1954 100} 
Utah Pwr & Pwr., com., B—n 14 123 2 |Cc and Elec. Ilium 5 939 103 1024 103 en vest bs" 1951 Bl 
Utica Gas & Lt., pf. >par m60 140 165 oe Elec. Tilum.. . . 5s 1954 k103)_ 3 Hydraulle Pers... : i 1980 iat ort a3 
Utica Ga & Elec., He} a. 11013 99 )~=—s «103 tomeeee Pwr.... vc: 7s 1981 NL 110) ean. ae 7 ss 
pra Gas & Elee., com... °....... 1044 103 a columbia Gas & Elec... be Ibo? KOOL. 5 ip a 8 
7 ate caw 2 Colum . e a Bice. Pw 
Uiitities Pwr AY ms 7% pf. dL idateind , +f siea. tome Solumbus, ela a a. be 1836 ot “a8 Hi Ber: “ En Si : 
ities Pwr. & Lt. com. A k 30 283 87 Elec... & Marion oa) 85° |e Pwr 22 eae sis ge : 
V B—no par. ml15} , "37 | Columbus, Dela. & Ma > ii Ber. & Ui cee at i 
FRMON T HYDR 14 18 Cc Elec.. #. & Marton 6 aie Ht eer SHS : is ‘e ar 
= i Das a : - Bwr. & It.........-. is 1954 98} 971 
Vireabe cur tpaseszeere sae. EC. Columbus Elec. & Pyr. 6s 1947 k 944, 933 6 Til, Pwr. & Lt... 2.2... 1953 | i 
vi Pwr., 79 Se 9. Cc y., Pwr. & It "98 fad: Get Goce 22 222: Si a 
Yitginian Pwr, 0% DE 108 102104 Columbus Ry. Pwr. & Lt. 5s 190k 98... eves | Ea Gm arw: 22000022 Sie ee, Me 
an Pwr, COM... sees 68 7 seen eawealt Edison: os a ia ie re 
r.. 7% pt eid Commonweal on... 5s 1943 2 100i 1023 Indiana & Mi est 
re 103 esas alth Ediso 3 Tor; IO eB ie 
Wac NER ELEC 0 101 103} Se Edison... Bs 1954 ie 102" indiana 4 Meh. Be. : fr SF 3 
Wagner ‘icc. ¢o Cy DE. eevee b 693 694 eee tae. fe ores |: ind. Service Bs 2 ie % iw 
wemncto n Ry. & Elec. ir Pere b22. 20 au Gemnmonwoasth Ak Sees 6s 1972 k -, Ind. Service............. > = fF ai! ‘$3 
Washing 1 Ry. & Elec. Bes. eeees 7180 44 Community Pwr. ys": SS i saa eee Ingersoll-Rand... ....... cme & a8! 
West Mo. 1 our we vee eee <8 Bs oe — cn It Lt. - = ise? 100° “98° 1004 aerate El Fr. Sse... Ble 1838 ‘0 
West Pe; r., 7% ee < 130° igi’ nso: lene OE” ware: 3 $s 1951 90 90 ate Pwr : ee 8 
Ww ; i _k 91 TEORs <u _— - Interstate =e = im i 
Wear Pe , ae Crass. etfs. mi00 953 «101+ Pe. tetas 5s 1962 802 80 Interstate a Nibie S37: fe taut # : - se 
West Per Elec., pf.. aerate tents m12 118 130 Consel. Ges of 8. Y. Bis 194s os * . ie : a = aio be 
Ee hea : i i Consol: Gas’. ¥ pe idee nies 99 | Iowa Ry. & I ‘iil 6s 1948 99) 98 
West V: Pwr. Serene anes nos 914 88} _ of Balti..... pet. a oe, a = 7 . 
weit Va. Lt. Ht. & Pwr. 7% pf... ua’ de’ Lf | °Sse Kies. Li! & Pwr 44s 1935 ¢ 98 = 9% J ~ teeta: 
Western Cees, 7%, pf. — 6 95 os ok — (notes) ~— 6s 19 aa eur. iercanse : 
Western aes eeerrees eer y 43 4S n. Gas, Elec. Lt. & P eaten lice) 
Westerr tates Gas Me ics.” 7% pt rk 95 P of Balti... wr. : 545 ee 
Ww. 1 States G ~ ec., 7% pt. k 90 .. ese | Con. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 7 Kyo | : 
estinghouse Gas & Elec. com. ae *erss ness on Balti. cnctes). —— 5} aa is ae 
! gah ae Sin ea Ss a x Piekn = casarescsesé 58 195: 
t 653 79}| of Balti. (notes). net ‘oor 160 toy, | as eee ce "8 : si 
....+e. 638 1951m109} 109 10 fone Gee S: tiene ip 10) 198 
«| Ce pe, a ae i ioe 
‘ee 05 101% 106 
eseeee GB 2022 94 923 93) 


a 


—— 
aT 


Stock } 
nange: aChicago; vs 
; t. Louis; ¢Philad 
’ Iphia; dBo : 
Tuesd: e ; ston; eBa . 
ay, May 18. IBid, low, ee ie ie eCincinnati: kSan Franci 
’ day, May 19. mLatest neisco; iPittsburgh; 
quotations available. rgh; jWashington. kB 
; 1925. 5 id, low, high 
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_f Prices on New York stock market unless otherwise noted. 











Unless otherwise noted the par, stated, or preference value of stock is $100.) 





























Bid Price Bid Price 
Companies Saturday Low High | Companies Saturday Low H k TOs Bete 
ee ___ May 15 1926 1926 | i May's 1926 1926 a mii Te 
BONDS (Continued) Ohio Pwr............++. 6s 2024 98) 95} 98} | Sierra & San Fran. Pwr... 58 1949% 76 .... . 
Kentucky Hydro Elec.... 68 1949 100} 99) 101 gate oer agree sss osene 2 1961 106 105! 106} | Sierra & San Fran. Pwr.... 68 1949 %90 |... 
Kentucky Utilities. . 6s 1949 103; 99} 102) | Ohio Pub-Serv.......... bs 1954 96 92) 196) | Btoux City Gas & Elec... 6s 1947 1021 i0i| 103) 
Kings Cty. Elec. L.& P.. 58 1937 103. 102 103! | Ohio Pub. Serv.......... Ce RB ee A gS eee 2 BB 
Kings Cty, Klee, L. & P.. 68 1997 1232 120; 123) | Ono Pub; Sery se” ibe? 113s iio) List | ao Go ae S ee... ieee et eT 
Kings County Ltg....... 5s 1954 100} 98% 1003 | Ohio River Fdison......: 63 1948 £103 : | Se. Coro, Gao Ree..... 3 ie 8, 2 8 
Kings County Lig...) 6is 1954 109° 106 110 | Okla. Gas & Elec... ||| ke 41 63° jay | SOUtHeMSE Pwr. & Lt..... 6s 2025 B98) 89 944 
Knoxville Ry. & Lt...... 5s 1946 97) 95) 98 | Okla: Gas & Elec.. S iow Bos Pet | Be: Cab Edioon.......... fe 1990 BIRT, .. 
eb nar binniee sree sree | 80. Cal. Edigon.......... 53 1944 991 "98 — “99) 
i a o Sal. | FS 5js 1944 104} 103 105 
LACLEDE GAS LT..... 53 1934 100! 100 1014 | ontario Transmission....: $6 1948 100) “994 tol | So: Gah Edigon...------- 6s 1943 104} 102 104 
Laclede Gas Lt....... .. 58 1953 k100. 98 =: 100 | Ozark Pwr. & Wtr bs 1952 «84 ot So. Cal. Edison.......... 63 1944 £1057 .... 
7 ea S ioie Wot 100 102 | Pycrmc coast PWR. vB | Southern Colg. Power! 6s 1947" 90 O71 "Sy 
S 6 peas Gain ( . . ower.... \ 
Lehigh Pwr. Sec. ........ 6s 2026 95 93 95} Paciric COAST P Pw R.. 58 1940 992 99 100) | So. Ind. Gas & Flec...... 63 1947 & 991 bah bes: 
Lincoln Gas & Elec Poa bs 1941 38 92) 944 | Pacific = . _  S. saat oe sA5i SARI Southern Pwr........... 5s 1930 100% 100 101 
lone island IA5......... és 1954 Molt ‘99] 102° | Pacific Gas & Elec... : 6s 1941 k108° 7 | Bo. Sierras Ewer ...... 63 1988 Hos. — on 
Kong Halal tg: 5°: 86 194 107) 104! 108 | Pacine Le & Pwr .<< << Bs Host “Iool 60° iii | Sounwenern Gas .) f toae gil Sr Be 
4 x se Jou essen ese an a O'S 7 eee 6 OR: 
Los Angeles Gas & Elec 8 is 1943 10299 seb | Cees Eee. B Ee-------- 3 Tee alts #91 101 | Southwestern Gas & E.. G8 1957 M8 O71 99} 
08 Angeles Gas & Elee.. 518 1949 102 ‘99° 102 pase Sheeds EWE... +2 ; 53 1952 97) 95 98) Southwestern eee: Gs 1944 96} 96 | 98 
Los Angeles Gas & Elec... 6s 1942 106 10: t 105} ne S See oe. 7. .oee 193s = ” coaeneen Pwr. & Lt.. 58 1943 96 94 96} 
‘uisiana ae oe 38 ¢ 98 1 , at. ss OF 97E ¢ 94} { outhwestern Pwr. & It.. 68 20 5 3 
Louisville Gas & Electric. . 6s 1937 , Ol, 100 102 ee ey it. & Pwr... = isan . fF a 103 soewomera Pub. Serv.. 68 194g 34 O4 eet 
ouisville Gas ec 5s 1952 k 9S sree AUSON....---+++++ t h outhwestern Utilities.... 88 1936 109 925 96 
Louisville Gas & Elec. 5is 1954 104 i062 104) | Benn. Flec.............. 63 1955ml105 92 105 | Springfield Lt., Ht. of 99° 100 
Lower Austrian Hydro El. 6!s 1944 833 82) 87} | Penn Elec... ....... Gis 1954m105 97 1004 | Standard Elec of Cal. Bs 1989 1008 995 iol’ 
Luzerne Cty. Gas & Fl... en 68) 68) 6 6h | eee ee: ----- 6s 1950 k102, 98) 106 | Standard Gas & Elec..... 68 1935 k100} 
Luzerne Cty. Gas & El... 1944 105 103} 1054 | Penn Ohio Elec. -. 6)s 1938 105) 105 107 | Staten Island Edison....: 64s 1953 105} 106 07 
Luzerne Cty. Gas & El... 63 1954 1031 102 104 | Penn Ohio Pwr. : = -o ie ee Oe eel ee aor. 1931 94) 94) ‘95 
- os : : Syracuse Ltg............ 5 19% 
M 1 PWR.. Ss 1938 tre: 5s 1952 991 97) 991 | Syracuse Ltg....... "2: Bis 1984 load 10849 Lost 
Mapison Riv. PWR. go 1935 120) 100 10h, | eon Pweg re 002 82 18S 188) 105) 
Mantis Elec. Ry. & Lig.. 58 1953 93, 80) 94 | Penn Pwr. & Lt..:..°.°. 78 1951 106 108s ios} | LAMPA ELEC......... 58 1933 & 99 
nine ....... Pea 1081 &k 97; 944 98 | Penn Pub.Serv.......... 5s 1954 972 96 9s} | Tenn. Elec. Pwr.... . 68 1947 k105} “a 
Memphis Pwr. & Lt. 53 1948 993 99 100} | Penn Pub. Serv.. 6s 1947 1042 103 105 | Fenn. Pwr.............. 5s 1962 96) 96 97 
Metropolitan Edison 6s 1952 108 104 108 | Penn Wtr. & Pwr 5s 10940 101% 1015 1023 | Tex. Pwr. & 1t.......... 58 1937 994 981 100 
Metropolitan Edison 5s 1953 100 96% 101} | Penn Wtr. & Pwr........ 5is 1953 10 102} 103} | Tex. Pwr. & Lt.......... 68 2022 98 95 99} 
Metropolitan Pwr. 6s 1953 105} 102) 104] | Phila. Co............. 63s 1944 k105... Tide Water Pwr. . 68 1942 1014 100 101} 
Michigan It. 5s 1946 k 993 Phila. Co.... . 5}s 1938 k100} ‘*** | Tide Water Pwr... 7s 1937 103 100 107 
Michigan No. Pwr....... 53 1941 993 ‘97° 100° | Phila. Co............. ' Bs” 1951 98! ‘974 ‘994 | Toho Elec. Pwr. (Japan). 7s 1955 k 92) .... ... 
Milwaukee El. Ry. & Lt.. 448 1931 98} 97 (99 | Phila. Co ' Bs 1949 m1044 103} 1044] Tokyo Elec. (Japan)..... 6s 1928 k 98) .... ... 
Miveaubee Et Ry 14 es AGE, Soy 8h 100 | Bae ce coo BRR leet ERR | Roles alo taal adggy 100 i 
£ &.. 58 f ae fey 60's <4 onwards rat ere 
Saiwaubes El. RY. & Lt.. 6s 1953 104: 100} 1043 | Phila. Elec.............. 5s 1960 m 1034 102 103 Toledo Gas, Elec. & Htg. 58 1935 100} 98 100} 
Minn. Pwr. & Lt........ bs 1955 971 964 or~ | cee oct : $5 ig47 klort oe, 107 Toledo Tr.. L.&P. (notes) 5i8 1930 98 98 994 
Minn. Pwr. & Lt........ 6s 1950 105 104 106 Phila. Elec............-+- 5is 1947 k107$ 106 107} Topeka Edison.......... 5s 1930 92 99 ~=.:100 
Miss. Power Se 1055 8B A. | MAA. Wises... «ooo os 5}s 1953 cl07} 103} 107}| Topeka Ry. & Lt........ 53 1933 94% 94) 961 
Mins ever wi. 000. Bs IRAE 108499 gage | Bhi, ees ooo Bie Hare tga MQ! ARSE | ecg Myr Stee. Be Tag KaeL 
ver wr. 5 8 935 ¢ OC é ) y. MPv esses of we ry hdd 
Mo. Edison Elec ' 5s 1927 m100¢ 1004 1004| Portland Gen. Elec....... 5s 1935 102 99 102} | Twin State Gas & Fiec... 5s 1953 961 95 96} 
Mo. Pwr. & Lt 5}s 1955 97: 96 98} | Portland Ry., Lt. & Pwr.. 5s 1942 91; 88 94 Twin State Gas & Elec... 548 1945 100 98 100} 
Mobile Elec...... 5s 1946 k 98 *”* | Portland Ry., Lt. & Pwr.. 6s 1947 100} 99 103! Tyrol Hydro-Elec. Pwr... 7)8 1955 96 95: 97} 
Monongahela W. Pa. Pub. sis ait: i - on — By. Lt. & Pwr.. oe 1986 108 1053 108} U 
Service 7. 5is 1953 § son. -++» 63 1948 4 99 100 JIGAWA ELEC PWR. 7s 1945 92 92 94 
5s 943 k ; 7 Potomac Edi a ¢ * * Re ( Os . 
Mona PG wes Sha 12Re “USE gg’ “obi | Potomas Elec Be. --. e° Togs sidan 1. 7% | Yolen Bice be & we: Se dass got Got tnt 
peonereni 14. Ee. é Pwr. gis 1932 Oot bot 101 Daleanan aaen Sure. “= ieee ott nion Elec. Lt. & Pwr... 58 1933 1003 100; 101} 

t., . & 5s 93: q ed ecco Pw 9 J ‘ -+++ | Union Elec. Lt. & Pwr... 5s 19. 100 99: 101 
Montreal Pub. Serv. 5s 1942 944 94 95% P ¥ ec. Pwr.. - 68 1953 7106} ..»+ | Union Elec. Lt. & Pwr... 548 1954 k1013_ 
Mountain States Pwr..... 68 1938 100 98% 101 ———- slec. Pwr....... 78 1941 7106} .... .... | United lec. of N.J...... 4s 1949 88 87+ 89 
Municipal Service. . 5s 1942 934 924 933 | Power Corp. of N. Y..... 63 1942 100% 101 1013 / United Elec. Lt. & Pwr... 41s 1929 98 98 99 

foe ee Y..... ¢ at} ss 104 1054 United Lt. & Pwr. (notes) 5is 1928 99} 99 100 
Nasnvit Lr ry. & LT. 5s 1953 98: 964 gst Pub. Lt. & Pwr... Goic eines 5s 1945 67 68 (73° United te: é oo" Sar. ei 4 or $8 os 
Nemivile Ry. att... -.. Gs 196H Sat BO} BR, | Bub. Bory. Go. of Goie.: Ble 1954 98) 95 8) | Uatted Uk w Rye <:: Be 158g OB 
Nassau Kauitolk Lig. ... 68 1945 92) 891 93° | Pub. Serv. 10. of Golo... 68 1953 100i 100, 1014 | United Lt. & Rys : 63 1926 99% 100 idij 
Suftoll 5 ‘ ; ub. Serv. Co. of Colo.... 73 1933 101 101} 1021] United Lt. & Rys . 68 1952 100} 99 101k 
pacsenel pee. 4 Faues _ i anil 924 94 ng serv. Corp. of N.J.. 58 1959 m101 104 105 | United Lt. & Rys........ 68 1973 90 891 92 
peenet 2 SS, «+> >> P. sore Shi 94, “97° ub. Serv. Corp. of N.J.. 68 1944 k103} .. .... | United Pwr. & Lt. 63 1944 102 102 103} 
ub. Serv...... 6 > ee ¢ Pub. Serv. Co. of No. Ill.. 5s 1956 99 (98 (99}| United Water, G. & E.... 58 1941 95% 94 95 
Nebraska Pwr......-..+> 5s 1949 7 99  101}/] Pub. Serv. Co. of No. Ill. ‘3 1962 1044 103} 105 | Utah Lt. & Trac.. 5s 1944 k 92} 
sebreske Ewe cebaneas 6s 2022 ome’ 944 98 Pub. Serv. Co. of No. Ill.. 54s 1964 104) 103 105} | Utah Pwr. & Lt...... 5s 1944 k 98 i" 
Nevade-Callt. Elec. .... ++ ~ sean k102.—w... =... | Pub. Serv. Co. of Okla... 63 1949 102} 98) 1024) Utah Pwr. & He. yas 6s 1944 103° i023) iddi 
Tere ee eek oe ioe eH $s sont pep. gery. Elec. & Gas... 548 1959 105 «.... ~.... | Utah Pwr. & Lt........: 68 2022 94} 88} 95 
oo orn. *.. BS 188, 1034 1004 1043 aoe eis eon < Gos Sis 1964 k105_ .... ... | Utiea Elec. Lt. & Pwr.... 58 1950 102} 100} 102} 
New Jersey Pwr. & Lt.... 5s 1936 99° 964 99 Puget Sound Pwr eid bg 1983 riot ‘99° i0ij Utes ou ses = 167 101; to it 
pew aes 8 ave ‘ + seas : st 87 894 | Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt... 5is 1949 are baat ae ee rss v2 abe Sis 1049 104) 103% 1041 
oA. JO. ° ° ose 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 58 1955 953 90: 9%6 } y Vermont H O- 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 6s 1919 92} 90 92h Quenec pwr... &E.. ‘2 ee ies io 138 ELEC....... ace ... 68 1929 100 100~—Ss ‘101 
N.Y. & Queens El. L.&P.. 5s 1930 103 1003 103% | Queensborough Gas & E.. 63 1953 105 104 105 Vicksburg Lt. & Trac.... 53 1932 95 934 oa 
N.Y. & Westchester iAs.. 4s 2004 81 79% 81} | Quincy (Ill.) Gas, Elec. Virginian Pwr........... 5s 1942 99 88 
ee ee ee moms ee ou teres oe Bee 
New York Edison. re 1944 k104) oa’ 68 Ruuwe-wesrpnauia ‘ Virginia-Western Pwr.... 63 1953 105 01} 106} 
: ‘ T s 195 
9S TR SS ql &P. as 2 [lB Rig de Janeiro Tram., Lt. Ok 95) 934 96 | WaGNER EL. MFG... 7s m100} 100 101 
Stewpore News & Hamp- : Ras ee 5s 1935 94 93 943 | Washington Coast Util... 68 1941 102} 1024 103 
ton Ry, Gas & Elec.... 58 1944 90 89) 91 Robbins & Myers... 73 1952 60 58 68} | Washington Ry. & Elec... 48 1951 7 81f .. sont 
Niagara Falls Pwr.....-. Bs ott 18a; 100} 103 | Rochester Gas & Elec. - Bis 1948 105} 104 106 | Washington Ry. & Elec... 66 1933 j103, | 
Niasara Falls Pwr... 6s 1932 105 104) 1064 Rochester Gas & Elec... 7s 1946 k112} pe: Washington Wtr. Pwr.... 5 1939 (102% 101} 102% 
Niasara Falls Pwr....... 68 1950 106 105 107 | Rochester Ry. & Lt...... fe Tees i0h 100} ion West Penn Pwr.........- 5s 1963 102, 99% 1024 
Sincere Lock. & Oni. Pat. be 1956 81001 .... .... Rockford BRK aiseeb kes 5s 1939 100} 994 1004 | West Penn Pwr.......... 5s 1946 k102} 
Niagara, Lock 4 Ont. Pwr. 6s 1958migg, 5.. .353 | Game Mae ds 1840 98] 98 oo} | West Bonn Pwresci221.. Sie 1953 ROSE ia isa) 
orfol ut perl 1949 954 94 a ee rn a ei 7 
Norton RY ison. 2.2. 8. 1992 108) OIL 105° St. MAURICE Py ~~... oe ee ee variant $e a8 Sat 105, ‘0. 
3 °* ee € 95 5 = 
No. Amer. Edison....::!: 6is 1948 105; 103) 106. | St- Paul Gas it-- oe ipes tote ion’ 101 W. Va. Water & Elec... 618 1942 m103} 102) 104 
No. Amer. Lt. & Pwr... 73 1954 982 99 1004 1 
North Garo. Pub. Serv... 5a 1934 8 a.) ee een St. Joseph Ry., Lt., i. &P. 5s 1937 94% 91} 97. | Westchester Ltg......... 53 1950 102; 102 1034 
North Caro. Pub. Serv... 68 1954. 96 o4i ‘97 Salt ieee Valley Wtr.. 6s 1938 k100 eae ccoe | Western Elec............ bs 1944 £102} .... «..;- 
North Caro. Pub. Serv... 618 1944 99 98 1004 Salmon River Pwr....... 58 1952 1002 100} idi wonere N. Y. Utilities... 58 1946 97} 96} $8 
North Shore Elec..... 53 1940 100} 983 101 San Antonio Gas & Elec.. 5s 1949 96} 96 97 bn ted iss ohio oa ck 648 1954 100i 100 19 
Nov Call Peres. ooo de ieag iat Bol inte | Sam Antonio Pub Serv’: Ge 1963 108) Olt 10k | Westen pup‘kervicans'* Ge Heo on] 98 OF 
No. Ind. Gas & Wiec::.-: 53 1929 991 199 100 | San Diego Cons.G.&E.... 6s 1939 1024 iGi” ida) | West States Gas & Elec. Ss 1941 100 98) 1081 
Northern NY. Utilities. 58 1955 97 95 98 | San Joaquin Lt. & Pwr... 5s 1945 100 984 100 | West States G.&E. (notes) 63 1937 94) 94} 96 
oo ww. Uulities.. Sis 1949 100) 100 1014 | 882 Joaquin It. & Pwr... 63 1950 104 103 104} West States Gas & Elec.. 68 1947 K100) ..-- 
ae ae Bie Ieee age, "0, 1918 | Gan Joaquin Is. & Pwr... Gs 1952 104 90) 104 | West United Gag& El... Se 1960 E103 = 1011 1024 
No. Ohio Trac. & Lt..... ig 933 90, «87°61 | $8 Joaquin It. & Pwr... 6s 1954 1034 1004 1034 | Westphalia Un. Elec. Pwr 6is 1950 k 85 84187! 
eae 2er:*' Be 1956 «(84)—C(OASs«éRG:Cs«*| «SAU Falls............. 5s 1955 k 96 93 96 | Westinghouse El. & Mfg. 7s 1931 £105! .. aa 
No. Ohio Trac. & Lt..... 68 1936 99) 99 109 | Savannah Elec & Pwr... 7js 1041_5100} voe+ | Whohite ROR: & Lt srt & BS 
eo ee & Lt..... S. ios n1%0 ee 133° (Sees psa ae 7s 1945k95 .... .... | Winmipeg Elec....../.... 68 1954 96} 96 97t 
Ne. tates pwr (notes)... ts 1933 103} 1022 104 | Scranton Electric. ....... 5s 1937 101} i0ij i63{ | Wisconsin Elec. Pwr. °::: 58 1954 99 98: 100 
i. tae ter.......... 6s, 1948 103i... ..., | Seattle Elec............. 5s 1930 100} 100$ 1013 | Wisconsin Gas & Elec.... 58 1952 E99) ...-  -* 
Me mate rer... 6s 1941 k106. || +: | Seattle Elec............. 5s 1929 99 99; 100] | Wis.-Minn. It. & Pwr.... 58. 1944 E97)... aii 
No. States Pr. 2 0.0000 B Ree Rees <2: :2:: | Romeo Beem sooo 0222: Bits gy aaj "aul | Mimcomin eer cuca a ioe Boy 
Northwestern Yee, °°. fe eee ts 16g ong | Servet Corp. soos: Gs 1931"R102, 99) 1043 | Wis. Ry., Lt. & Pwr..... 5s 1933 95) 94; 964 
Northwestern Pun Serv.. 616 1948 1014 994 103; | Shawinigan Wer. & Pwr. 1934 1003 100. 101, | Wis. River Pwr.........) 58 1941 94 92) 94 
Nova Scotia Tr. & Pwr... 3 1946 88 88 90 Shawinigan Wer. & Pwr. : Bis 1950 104 103 105 Wolverine Pwr.......... 7s 1943 1014 100 101! 
g r. i. a 105} 

a Sheboygan Elec.......... 58 1946 97 94 98 ha 
one: ae ; es 1988 BOs 1034 1044 Riemeds & Haiske.....1.. 78 19288 99. 96° 100 SADKIN RIVER PR.. bs 1937 we ig 'g3° 8 
SPOT EOF. «0.00 0-00 000088 omy = Siemens & Halske........ 7s 1935 B 96! 93 98 | Yarmouth Lt & Pwr..... 83 1951 102 99 10 

Stock Machange : eOhienee: dst. Louis; cPhiladelphia; dBoston; eBaltimore; /Mont real; 7 ie ala aa a eae 
: uis; cl : : : : gCincinnati; ASan Francisco; : hi 
Tuesday, May 18. I[Bid, low, high, Wednesday, May 19. mlLatest quotations avaliable. wi sas: sWeshington, MBId, low, hid 








May 22, 1926 ELECTRICAL WORLD 





Fire Protection Association 
Adopts New Wiring Rules 


Action of Electrical Committee in Ap- 
proving Minority Report of Article 


Delinquent Electrical Accounts 


(Data Supplied by National Electrical Credit Association) 





NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS REPORTED 


5 Committee Overwhelmingly ee ae — ° 
Sustained Increase Increase 
ae : April or Four Months or 
CCEPTANCE by the _ electrical Division 1925 1926 Decrease 1925 1926 Decrease 
committee of the minority report eas ge sca oat Geet sae — “3 <7 a = 
. . - nae ) »and Southern Atlantic States 2 ; 
of the committee on Article 5, for regu- NewEneland 118 88 25.4 320 365.2 +14 
lation of the use of non-metallic Pacific Coast a 19 47 +147 71 124 +74.6 
sheathed cable, was approved by the Central. 94 10385 + 7.4 3,565 3811 + 6.9 
National Fire Protection Association PON cS isF dt of Ae eee 1,953 1,881 3.7 6,551 6,669 + 1.8 
at its meeting held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on May 13. At the meeting of TOTAL AMOUNTS REPORTED 
the electrical committee held in New one ~— 
York on Feb. 18 and 19 last W. H. lnerense lacrosse 
Blood’s proposed rules for non-metallic April or Four Months or 
sheathed cable were approved with - oe some judas cae ‘ote canoe of ‘ak 
: y ae eee : ol New York ea j ee . $72, 2 , , 2 
slight changes. The report of the action —_\Jiddle and Southern Atlantic States 30.265 26.621 —I12 132.015 78.710 40.4 
taken by the electrical committee as New England Wavees 8,025 -23.3 32,160 34,602 + 7.5 
att ke ete. Midas _metallic _ Pacifie Coast 1,570 11,940 +660 12,452 23,821 +91.3 
well as the rules for non-metallic Contral 107,660 131,025 421.7 436,670 +=: 398,735 — 8.7 
sheathed cable that were approved ap- SeeGA  ceigeboeaas ene nga ae eee as 
peared in the Feb. 27 issue of the ELEC- Total $216,950 $249,618 +15 $870,737 $768,943 V1.7 
TRICAL WORLD. -—— 
At the meeting of the Fire Protec- AVERAGE AMOUNTS 
tion Association Howard Sargent, rep- _April Four Months 
resenting the sentiment of the supply ae ~ ir = ps 
‘ Pan ers w awa . =S New Yor . $120 $15 
manufacturers who have been Opposing fiddle and Southern Atlantic States wealth 101 112 141 98 
the admission of this new material to New England 88 91 100 94 
1 ¢ a Ss ce acains > pes ; Pacific Coast ; ; 82 254 175 192 
the code, spoke against the resolution, Soon ; WN 126 122 105 


and letters from W. S. Boyd and Vic- 
tor Tousley were read. These letters SSS —ooOo aa es = = 


expressed disfavor on the part of the “i " 
Contracts to Date Higher than in 1925 


Western Association of Electrical In- 
spectors and the Chicago city depart- 
ment. A. M. Shane and J. C. Forsythe, ‘ 4 7 . 
Construction Jobs Already Let and Projected Work Shows Gain 
Despite Increased Cost of Labor in Several 
Important Industrial Centers 





speaking for the Southeastern section 
and the Eastern Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion, urged the approval of the Fire 
Protection Association. Lawrence W. 
Davis of the Association of Electra- 
gists International favored a_ sug- 


>NGINEERING construction con- 
tracts let in the entire United States 


other buildings, $150,000 and higher. 
The construction volume index number 


gested compromise which would limit 


during April amounted to $280,046,000, 


is 233 for the month of April and 201 


the application of this material to which compares with $254,149,000 dur- for the whole of 1925, as against 100 for 
buildings used for residence purposes ing the same month last year. The 1913. This means that the actual vol- 
only. increased cost of labor in several of the ume of construction in 1925 (not the 

Dana Pierce made an _ eloquent most important industrial centers mere money value of the contracts let 


appeal for the support of the electrical 
committee’s decision. This appeal was 
indorsed by Secretary Wentworth of 


throughout the country evidently had 
little effect upon contract letting. The 
accompanying table gives the value of 


that year) is 101 per cent above the 
volume of construction for 1913. This 
index number indicates the rate at 


the Fire Protection Association. The contracts let in the United States and which contracts are being let as com- 
Association voted overwhelmingly to Canada and includes waterworks and pared with 1913 awards. 

sustain the committee, and the rules excavating projects valued at $15,000 A total of $881,045,000 worth of engi- 
were approved. This action brings or over; other public works, $25,000 neering contracts was let between Jan. 
to a close a controversy that has and up; industrial buildings at a min- 1 and May 1 this year. Buildings rep- 
existed for more than three years. imum of $40,000, and commercial and resented $600,469,000 of this and other 
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VALUE OF CONTRACTS LET IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, APRIL, 1926 
New Middle Middle West of United Jan. | to Date 
: ingland Atlantic South West Mississippi Far West States U.S. Canada 
Waterw MR sae keene He ek $147,000 $1,098,000 $1,539,000 $1,192,000 $1,166,000 $2,286,000 $7,428,000 $22,836,000 $131,000 
B id Se, ee eee i cae 1,167,000 330,000 2,448,000 2,154,000 1,127,000 7,226,000 26,028,000 670,000 
pages Walt eo Ae inie o8 41,000 2,333,000 792,000 1,164,000 1,442,000 429,000 6,201,000 29,442,000 a 
gxeavation, drainage, irrigation 130,000 685,000 94,000 23,000 838,000 1'770,000 8,288,000 ||. 
a i roads er 712,000 10,117,000 10,239,000 10,659,000 14,352,000 4,125,000 50,204,000 112,653,000 1,657,0J0 
i \. buildings 8,301,000 2,863,000 1,852,000 4,143,900 4,356,000 5,575,000 27,090,000 134,566,000 2,190,000 
Federal | buildings......... 17,661,000 53,469,000 5,942,000 43,293,000 17,372,000 18,863,000 156,600,000 465,963,090 9,822,000 
I ee .government........... 30,000 177,000 2,827,000 583,000 93,000 2,059,000 5,769,000 16,189,000 455 ae 
POS sarge ain maa eAalyis 579,000 1,822,000 539,000 2,773,000 7,211,000 4,834,000 17,758,000 74,149,000 2,214,000 
eee $27,471,000 $73,176,000 $24,745,000 $66,349,000 $48,169,000 $40,136,000 $280,046,000 $881,045,000 $16,684,000 
April. 19 ® tees 11,983,000 99,556,000 25,140,000 46,524,000 24,565,000 22,552,000 230,320,000 ...... — 10,818,000 
a ha Si 18,954,000 85,627,000 14,728,000 64,971,000 38,590,000 31,279,000 254,149,000 10,934,009 
in 62. e, 1926. 56,283,000 307,146,000 107,193,000 191,232,000 118,808,000 100,383,000 881,045,000 39,638,000 
- Vto date, 1925 62,730,000 253,587,000 59,469,000 133,662,000 126,767,000 99,358,000 735,573,000 19,877,000 
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construction $280,576,000. This is com- 
pared with $735,573,000 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Of this total, 
buildings accounted for $457,354,000 
and other construction for $278,219,000. 
The gain in buildings amounted to 31 
per cent and that of other construction 
to 1 per cent. 

Further evidence that the peak of the 
building boom has not been reached and 
passed is found in a comparison of 
totals for proposed work, definitely re- 
ported as such, for the period Jan. 1 
to May 1 this year and last. The total 
for the first four months of 1926 was 
$2,191,156,000 in engineering projects 
reported as proposed. Of this, $1,260,- 
761,000 was for buildings and $930,- 
395,000 for other work. During the 
corresponding period last year the total 
was $1,809,343,000, buildings amounting 
to $1,027,963,000 and construction other 
than buildings to $781,380,000. 

Projects definitely reported as pro- 
posed offer a better index of construc- 
tion activity than building permits 
alone. Proposed work in April totaled 
$537,385,000, against $392,400,000 for 
the same month last year. Proposed 
construction other than buildings was 
83 per cent greater in April than for 
the same month last year, while build- 
ings were 15 per cent ahead. 

Past experiences lend strength to the 
belief that considerably more than 75 
per cent of these projects will mature 
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as contracts before Aug. 1, 1926. Pres- 


‘ent gains in projected work are almost 


sure to be reflected in similar increases 
in the contract volume three months 
hence, compared with the correspond- 
ing period in the peak year 1925. 





Duty on Copper Not an 
Immediate Possibility 


Renewed agitation of the copper duty 
proposal by Senator Cameron of 
Arizona and Representative James of 
Michigan has created the impression 
that action on such legislation is immi- 
nent, but this is not the case. Those 
favoring this duty realize that they 
must muster additional support for the 
plan before they can hope to put it 
through. For that reason they expect 
to be active in acquainting the public 
with the arguments which they are 
advancing. The inquiries which are 
reaching Washington show that the 
interest in this matter is not confined 
to the United States, for at least one 
foreign government has asked for in- 
formation. The reaction from the elec- 
trical industry is that there is more 
concern over getting the duty off alumi- 
num than there is over the possibility 
of a duty on copper. Were a duty im- 
posed on copper, substitution of other 
metals would be hastened, it is de- 
clared, 





Business Conditions 





ions of manufacturers in the 

industry are two things, first, 
that steady sales are expected through- 
out the year, and second, that April 
business when examined has shown a 
surprisingly good total as the aggre- 
gate result of many small orders, there 
being virtually no spectacular business. 
Appliance manufacturers all report a 
good increase in the demand, which is 
believed to be due to the attitude of 
the public in grasping the labor-saving 
idea of all appliances and thus becom- 
ing more susceptible to sales arguments. 
Manufacturers of switching equipment 
and transformers report total sales 
good and many inquiries outstanding 
but few orders placed this week. 

In New England power equipment 
sales have again dominated the market. 
There are no outstanding orders, but 
the volume of sales of a prominent 
manufacturer is reported as the largest 
recorded this year. An order from a 
rapid-transit company for substation 
equipment amounted to about $100,000. 
Industrial buying has shown a tend- 
ency toward improvement in the New 
York district, many inquiries from 
central-station companies are outstand- 
ing, and a million-dollar order for rail- 
road substation equipment is expected 
to be placed soon. In the Southeast 
line material continues in especially 
strong demand so tuat deliveries on 
poles are being delayed. The general 
volume of business is reported as very 
satisfactory. Slight hesitation in buy- 
ing has been noted in the St. Louis dis- 
trict. An order for $160,000 worth of 


() ions ot mam among the opin- 


switching equipment was placed by a 
central-station company, and business 


from such sources is holding above 
normal in that territory. Orders for 
more than $1,000,000 were placed by a 
central-station company in the Middle 
West, mainly for boiler equipment, but 
the volume of industrial sales fell off 
somewhat. On the Pacific Coast, 
although fundamental conditions are 
sound, buying is cautious. Power com- 
panies have placed several orders for 
line construction material. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Market Quiet 
—Little Change in Prices 


Copper buying has slowed up con- 
siderably since last week, and the 
market generally has been quiet, with 
prices approximately unchanged. Last 
week Wednesday proved the biggest 
day for months in point of copper sales, 
and Thursday also shared in the activ- 
ity, practically all of the business being 
placed at 13% cents delivered in the 
East and 14 cents in the Middle West. 
Since then there has been a marked 
reduction in inquiries, though one 2,000- 
ton order from a telegraph company on 
Monday reflected some interest. With 
the comparative dullness of the last 
few days, two or three sellers have 


NEW YORK METAL MARKET PRICES 


May 12, 1926 May 19, 1926 


Cents per Cents per 

Pound Pound 
Copper, electrolytic....... 13.90 137 
Lead, Am. S. & R. price 7? 7: 
Antimony. ......... 123 123 
Nickel, ingot. Pe 35 35 
DN. 6 oy ccaceeeeas 7.125 7.225 
Tin, Straits 42 63} 6k 
Aluminum, 99 per cent 28 28 


Base copper price May 19, 1926, 16} cents 
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shaded prices a little on attractive 
orders. However, most sellers are firm 
at 132 cents, with one quoting 14 cents 
nominally. 

A volume of business well up to the 
average and uniform prices on the part 
of both producers and dealers have 
characterized the lead market. Vir- 
tually all the business in New York has 
been done at 7% cents per pound, which 
continues to be the official contract 
price of the American Smelting & 
Refining Company. Galvanizers have 
shown little interest in the zine market, 
and sales have been only moderate. 
Though there are no large supplies of 
spot Straits, the tin position is notice- 
ably easier. 


Power Equipment Sales Lead 
in New England District 


The settlement of many new con- 
struction plans and the rapid progress 
in construction of plants have com- 
pelled attention of companies and cor- 
porations to the purchasing of power 
equipment. During the past week this 
type of electrical product has again 
dominated the market in this territory. 
A prominent manufacturer reports 
sales in the past week to show one of 
the greatest volumes recorded this 
year. With no particularly outstand- 
ing order, the total reached very en- 
couraging figures, with transformer 
inquiries strong, watt-hour-meter sales 
steady and voltage-regulator sales most 
active. 

Small-motor sales continue to show 
a favorable trend, and switches and 
control equipment are attracting much 
interest. An order for substation 
switch and control appliances amount- 
ing to about $100,000 was _ received 
from a rapid-transit company duritg 
the week, and a southeastern Massa- 
chusetts electric company will soon 
purchase outdoor switch and control ap- 
paratus for station additions. A Ver- 
mont power company has very recently 
called for quotations for a new project, 
consisting of line material, insulators 
and control appliances and in addition 
a number of state institutions will 
shortly purchase similar electrical 
equipment. Much interest is reported 
in larger power units, particularly in 
turbo-generators. A large engineering 
corporation reports plans for exten- 
sions to a large Southern power plant, 
in which proposals for a_ 15,000-kw. 
turbo-generator and auxiliaries are of 
interest. Jobbers say sales are spotty, 
with appliances such as cleaners, refrig- 
erators and washers in most demand. 


Industrial Buying Improves in 
New York District 


Industrial buying in the New York 
district is showing a tendency toward 
improvement. The demand for motors, 
of the smaller sizes particularly, '§ 
steadily increasing, one manufacture! 
reporting that his sales for this month 
are considerably ahead of th: April 
mark. 

The larger-sized motors, on the other 
hand, continue inactive. Manufactut- 
ers of control apparatus also report 
an improvement in conditions, aithoug 
with them also it is confined to the 
smaller sizes of equipment.  Publie 
utility companies have placed fewer 
orders during the past few dvys, al 
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May 22, 1926 


though several inquiries are outstand- 
ing, and it is expected that the demand 
for line hardware and switching equip- 
ment will show an improvement soon. 
It is reported that one of the rail- 
roads in this district will soon place 
orders for substation equipment ag- 
gregating considerably over a_ wmil- 
lion dollars. Jobbers’ sales are consid- 
erably below normal, although a slight 
improvement is apparent. 


Line Material in Strong Demand 
in the Southeast 


A sustained volume of very satisfac- 
tory business is reported by all elec- 
trical interests in the Southeast, a large 
number of orders which have been in 
prospect for some time having mate- 
rialized. The letting of several large 
contracts in Atlanta resulted in good 
orders for wiring supplies. Orders 
for synchronous motors for ice plants 
continue to increase, and indications 
are for a banner year in this line, 
while orders for smaller motor equip- 
ment are being received from the terri- 
tory generally. Intensive sales efforts 
on electric trucks are reflected in the 
purchase last week of ten additional 
electric trucks by a large concern in 
Birmingham, and several of the larger 
power companies are making inquiries 
for trucks for their own use. 

Orders for pole-line materials con- 
tinue to be very heavy and the demand 
for poles is causing delays in shipments 
of the crevsoted pine variety, which are 
now queced on an eight to eleven weeks’ 
delivezy basis. Deliveries of insulators, 
cross-arms and hardware, however, are 
reported satisfactory despite the strong 
demand, but shipments on certain sizes 
of steel-cored aluminum conductor are 
lengthening materially. Prospects are 
that the demand for pole-line materials 
will continue strong throughout the 
summer months. During the past few 
weeks one company alone has_ pur- 
chased 4,000 poles, 200 miles of alu- 
minum strand, twelve  38,000-volt 
transformers and _ three 66,000-volt 
transformers. “White way” equipment 
sales continue satisfactory, one order 
having been received last week for 600 
fixtures for Florida delivery, and other 
business is in prospect from Alabama 
and Georgia towns. 


Slight Hesitation in Buying Noted 
in St. Louis District 


A few weak spots have appeared in 
the electrical market in the St. Louis 


district. Some of the buyers seem to 
be holding off, expecting reduction in 
prices this fall on account of the recent 
drop of 50 cents per ton in pig iron. 
Central-station business is holding 
above normal. The switching equip- 


ment for the 50,000-kw. turbo-generator 


unit recently ordered has just been 
bought for approximately $160,000. 
There is a good demand for transform- 
ers, meters, panelboards, lamps anl 
heatir appliances, especially ranges. 
Sale of fans has been good, but a little 
behin last year, on account of the late 
Spring. Factories making medium-sized 
motors are working overtime. Orders 
for rubber-covered and weatherproof 
wire are reported off, but one factory 
makin 


high-tension cable is working 
full force and has capacity orders for 
months ahead. Business in radio appa- 
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ratus is very quiet, but a good demand 
for dry batteries, tubes and battery 
chargers continues. The particularly 
active spot in radio sales has been in 
loud speakers. As a whole, the electric 
business in this district for the past 
week has been somewhat below that of 
last year. 


Cautious Buying on Pacific Coast 
—Conditions Good 


Business on the Pacific Coast is 
marked by sound fundamental condi- 
tions such as good credit, crops and 
building activity, but they are accom- 
panied by a spirit of caution and in 
some cases even pessimism. Building 
construction has slackened and probably 
will remain at a low rate owing to un- 
settled labor conditions. Business from 
dealers and contractors is brisk, but 
quantity orders are small. Power com- 
pany buying is marked by large pur- 
chases, including six carloads of cross- 
arms, two carloads of clay conduit, two 
carloads of 40-ft. and 45-ft. poles, one 
carload of locust pins and one carload 
of glass insulators. Railway business 
is also good. Machinery orders are 
marked by a gradual decline in pur- 
chases of small transformers, and 
pumping-motor sales are expected to be 
good for another month at least. Sev- 
eral five-lot to fifteen-lot orders of 75- 
kva. to 100-kva. 11,000-volt transform- 
ers are reported; also five motors of 
35 hp. each for an oil plant, one 150-hp. 
motor for a railway pumping plant and 
a similar motor for a lumber company. 
Manufacturers generally report a dull 
week in sales of power apparatus. 

Sales of motors and accessories, trans- 
mission wire and schedule materials 
were maintained in the northern sec- 
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tion, although inquiries for large appa- 
ratus dropped off perceptibly. The sale 
of 22 motors ranging from 25 hp. to 
150 hp. was made to a sawmill com- 
pany, and complete equipment was sold 
to a shingle mill. Cold-storage plants 
preparing for the fruit season have 
been purchasing material for extension 
to the present plants. The city of 
Tacoma has awarded a contract for 
about $10,000 worth of fiber conduit and 
the city of Seattle a contract for $35,000 
worth of weatherproof wire. About 
500 applications were received by the 
Supervisor of Hydraulics in the State 
of Washington for water-power rights 
during the past eleven months. 


Large Orders Placed in 
Middle West 


The volume of business transacted in 
the Middle West fell off a trifle from 
that of last week but is considered good. 
Industrial activity continues and there 
is plenty of good business to be ob- 
tained, although somewhat harder to 
get. Building activity is threatened 
with labor difficulties which are viewed 
with growing concern. The various 
utility companies are active, and a 
large amount of construction work is 
under way and contemplated. There 
has been a rather good demand for ap- 
paratus this week, the following items 
being purchased: Six water-tube boilers 
complete with superheaters, economiz- 
ers, etc., valued at over $1,000,000; two 
30-in. motor-driven 30,000-g.p.m. cen- 
trifugal pumps and a large quantity of 
75,000-volt paper-covered and lead- 
covered cable. There has been a good 
demand for poles, pole-line hardware, 
insulators and current transformers. 
Jobbers report continued good business. 





Activities of the Trade 





Crocker-Wheeler Directors Elect 
Officers of Company 


At the first meeting of the new board 
of directors of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Electric Manufacturing Company, held 
this week, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Edmund 
Lang, president; Arthur L. Doremus, 
vice-president; Herbert C. Petty, vice- 
president and secretary; Theodore S. 
Fuller, treasurer; George W. Bower, 
assistant treasurer, and Edward C. 
Jones, assistant secretary. All the 
officers of the company remain the same 
except that Mr. Petty has been made 
vice-president in addition to his duties 
as secretary of the company and Mr. 
Jones has been newly appointed as as- 
sistant secretary. The executive com- 
mittee will consist of Edward W. Brown, 
Ernest B. Humpstone, Frank H. Jones, 
Michael I. Pupin and Edmund Lang. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the company, held on May 
12, three new directors were elected and 
this announcement was made in the 
May 15 issue of the ELECTRICAL WORLD. 
The only member of the new board who 
is thus an officer of the company is 
Edmund Lang, the president. This new 
directorate has been arranged to give 
the company the benefit of outside 
council in addition to the officers. The 
three new directors who were elected— 


Stewart S. Hathaway, Leonard S. 
Horner and William D. Sargent—have 
been stockholders of the company for 
some time and have been especially 
interested in its activities. All three 
men are familiar with broad business 
and manufacturng operations. 


Railway & Industrial Engineering 
to Expand Plant Facilities 


The Railway & Industrial Engineer- 
ing Company, Greensburg, Pa., manu- 
facturer of transmission, switching and 
protective equipment, has recently pur- 
chased the property and building of the 
Penn Aluminum Company, an adjoining 
plant, with two acres of ground, 15,000 
sq.ft. of floor space and 200 ft. of rail- 
road siding. The company will remodel 
and expand the brick building for ad- 
ditional storage space and extend the 
railway siding to its present plant. 

The company has recently appointed 
E. C. Minteer as salesman to cover Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. For the last five 
years Mr. Minteer was in the sales de- 
partment of the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois. Another ap- 
pointment made by the company has 
been that of N. F. Harrington, who has 
been made district sales manager in 
New York City. Mr. Harrington was 
formerly porcelain specialist with the 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company and prior to that was a mem- 
ber of the sales organization of the 
Pittsburgh Transformer Company. 





Stone & Webster Announce New 
Engineering Work 


Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston, have 
been authorized to double the trans- 
mission facilities from the Dupont 
Circle substation of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Brockton at 
Brockton, Mass., to the lines of the 
Montaup Electric Company. The line 
will be about 14 miles long and will 
operate at 66 kv. A _ 7,500-kva. syn- 
chronous condenser will also be in- 
stalled in an extension to the present 
switch house. The Savannah Electric 
& Power Company, which is now con- 
trolled by the Engineers’ Public Service 
Company, has also commissioned the 
company to proceed with the design and 
construction of an extension to the 
Riverside power station at Savannah, 
Ga. This will consist of the installa- 
tion of a 15,000-kw. turbo-generator, 
a 27,000-sq.ft. condenser and auxiliaries 
and two boilers having a capacity of 
1,370 hp. each, with water-cooled walls. 
The turbine and boiler room will be 
extended and provision made for the 
use of pulverized coal under the two 
new boilers. 

(alice dalcocs 

The Pittsburgh Reflector Company, 
Bowman Building, Third Avenue and 
Ross Street, Pittsburgh, announces the 
Pittsburgh glass “Color-Lite” made of 
heat-resisting glass. 

The A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson 
Company, Cleveland Avenue, Milwau- 
kee, announces that it has placed on 
the market a new L. & H. Electric 
toaster known as the No. 204. 


The Delta-Star Electric Company, 
2400 Block, Fulton Street, Chicago, an- 
nounces the opening of a new and 
larger office at 140 Cedar Street, New 
York City, in charge of W. S. Nichols, 
assisted by P. H. Butler and A. R. 
Berger. 

The United Electric Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, has placed on the market a 
new “Tuec” portable cleaner, designed 
to meet the cleaning requirements of 
buildings already built but not piped. 

The Seyler Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of pole-line 
and high-tension hardware, announces 
that it now has under construction a 
large addition to its plant which will 
add about 40 per cent to its present 
capacity. This is the fourth large unit 
added in the last four years. 

The McGill Manufacturing Company, 
Valparaiso, Ind., has placed on the 
market a small series-multiple switch 
known as the “Levolier Twi-Lite” 
switch, suitable for installing in shallow 
canopies, portable bases, chandelier 
bodies, etc., for controlling the lights. 


The Clements Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 601 Fulton Street, Chicago, an- 
nounces that it has placed on the mar- 
ket the ball-bearing “Cadillac” auto 
vacuum cleaner, especially designed for 
cleaning automobiles. 

Manning, Bowman & Company, Meri- 
den, Conn., are offering a separate line 
of the most popular of the small home 
appliances in lower-priced merchandise. 
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These units are said to be the equal in 
performance of the company’s standard 
line but without the refinements of de- 
sign that compel a higher price. A new 
company has recently been organized 
under the same name and will purchase 
the business of the former Manning, 
Bowman & Company. Stock of the new 
company was offered for sale last week. 


The General Electric Company an- 
nounces that among the recent new in- 
dustrial control devices being marketed 
are a resistor terminal, an external re- 
lay reset, a relay installing wrench and 
a new relay mounting panel. With the 
exception of the resistor terminal, the 
new equipment is designed to facilitate 
the use of temperature overload relays. 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, manufacturer of high-tension 
porcelain insulators, electric railway 
equipment, etc., announces that its 
Chicago office has been moved from 
1217 to 1714 Fisher Building, 343 South 
Dearborn Street. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company has recently re- 
ceived a contract from the San Antonio 
Public Service Company for supervisory 
control covering the complete control 
and supervision of seven distribution 
substations. The company has also 
recently received an order from the 
Chicago Surface Lines for a 4,000-kw., 
600-volt direct-current automatically 
controlled substation and a set of super- 
visory control equipment. 

The Roach-Appleton Manufacturing 
Company, 3440 North Kimball Avenue, 
Chicago, manufacturer of switch boxes, 
ground clamps, ete., announces that it 
has moved its New York office and 
warehouse to 45 Murray Street to 
obtain additional space and better 
facilities. 

The National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, announces that the Missis- 
sippi Valley Lamp Division of the com- 
pany has moved its offices from the 
Central National Bank Building to the 
Landreth Building, 320 North Fourth 
Street, St. Louis. 


The Circle F Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of 
electrical and porcelain specialties, an- 
nounces that the Hilday Company, 
General Motors Building, Detroit, will 
in the future represent the company in 
Michigan. Stanley H. Woleben, the 
former representative of the company, 
has retired from the manufacturers’ 
agency business. 


The Jefferson Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 501 South Green Street, Chi- 
cago, announces a new bell-ringing and 
signal transformer which is attached 
to an outlet box cover and is known as 
the “Nucode.” 

The American Engineering Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of “Taylor” 
stokers, “Lo-Hed” electric hoists, etc., 
announces that H. Kempner, for the 
last three years in charge of sales 
promotion work of the company, has 
been appointed sales manager of its 
“Lo-Hed” electric hoist division. 

Frank Hodson, 1015 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, consulting engineer and 
formerly founder and president of the 
Electric Furnace Construction Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, announces that he 
has signed contracts with F. T. Kaelin 
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of Montreal for the exclusive rivhts 
to Mr. Kaelin’s system, process and 
patents on the Kaelin electric steam 


boiler for the United States and South 
America. The capacity of the total 
number of Kaelin electric steam ven- 
erators now installed is said to be more 
than 500,000 kw. 


The American Electrical Works, Phil- 
lipsdale, R. I., manufacturer of bare 
and insulated wires has moved _ its 
Chicago office from 112 West Adams 
Street, where it has been situated for 
the past twenty years, to the new 
Masonic Temple Building, 32 West 
Randolph Street. 

The Edison Lamp Works of the Gen. 
eral Electric Company, has completed 
plans for the construction of a three- 
story addition to its works on Cross 
Street, Harrison, N. J., 70 ft. x 82 ft. 


The Steel City Electric Company, 
1207 Columbus Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of outlet boxes, switch 
boxes, etc., has taken out a permit for 
the construction of a new addition to 
its plant at Columbus Avenue and Sedg- 
wick Street. 

The Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheath- 
ing Company, Ambler, Pa., announces 
that it is again enlarging its facilities 
for the manufacture of “Ambler” ebon- 
ized asbestos lumber, which is used as 
a material for swit&hboards, instru- 
ment panels and similar purposes. The 
company states that this is the second 
time within a year that it has become 
necessary to devote increased space to 
the manufacture of this material. 

The Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. announces _ that 
Charles H. Clark has been appointed 
raw-material salesman and will repre- 
sent the company in Massachusetts and 
the cities of Providence, R. I., and Meri- 
den, Conn. 

Porter & Ross, Inc., 30 Church Street, 
New York City, manufacturers’ agents, 
announce that they are offering the 
“Aurand, Jr.”” model J commutator slot- 
ter for ordinary duty on commutators 
of all sizes. 

The Lindley-Dunning Manufacturing 
Company, 5120 Wakefield Street, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, has_ recently 
been incorporated under the Pennsyl- 
vania state laws to manufacture pumps 
and equipment for electric refrigera- 
tion. Elmer G. Dunning formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Dunning Compressor Company, Holmes- 
burg, Philadelphia, has given up all 
active duties in that company and 1s 
now affiliated with Lindley-Dunning. 


The Ericson Manufacturing Company, 
1987 East 105th Street, Cleveland, has 
placed on the market a line of “C & E 
safety handles made of high-grade rub- 
ber. These handles are said not only 
to reinforce the connection betwee! 
the portable cord and the plug or socket 
and protect the cord from wear but also 
to safeguard the users. 


J. Barraja-Frauenfelder & Company, 
8 Bridge Street, New York, enginee!, 
announces 2 consulting and advisory 
service on oil engines and their appli- 
cation to the industry. The advisory 
staff includes Rear Admiral Charles 
Dyson, U. S. N., and W. V. Naulty 
financial adviser. The executive st 
consists of J. Barraja-Frauenfelder, & 
ecutive engineer; Heinrich Schneider, 





 - 
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Edward C. Magdeburger and H. H. Wil- 
kinson, associate engineers, and Roger 
A. McShea, associate on finance. 

The Uehling Instrument Company, 
Paterson, N. J., manufacturer of CO. 
recorders and other power-plant instru- 
ments, announces that Henry Eggelhof, 
P. 0. box 945, Dallas, Tex., has been 
recently appointed exclusive representa- 
tive for the eastern half of Texas. 

The H. C. Roberts Electric Supply 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has pur- 
chased the wholesale electric supply 
house of the Porter Electric Company, 
510 Charlotte Street, Utica, N. Y. The 
store will continue as the Porter Elec- 
tric Company and will remain under the 
management of Mr. Porter. 

The Tork Company, Inc., New York, 
manufacturers of Tork clocks and 
lights, announces the removal of its 
offices to 12 East Forty-first Street. The 
company’s offices occupy the entire 
fourteenth floor. 

The Packard Electric Company, War- 
ren, Ohio, manufacturer of trans- 
formers and automotive cables, an- 
nounces that Harris & Butler, manu- 
facturers’ agents, with offices in the Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
have been appointed district managers 
for the Philadelphia territory for 
Packard transformers. 

The Square D Company, Detroit, is 
now offering its convertible power 
panels for use on three-phase, four-wire 
systems. This type of panel has the 
fourth wire, a neutral, arranged along 
the side of the cabinet. 

The Standard Steel & Bearings, Inc., 
Plainville, Conn., announces that it has 
added “M-R-C” thrust bearings to its 
line of “SRB” annular ball bearings. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, announces that its branch 
office at 1033 Cathedral Street, Balti- 
more, was closed on May 1. The serv- 
ice requirements of the company’s cus- 
tomers in that territory will hereafter 
be supplied through the Richmond, 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia branches. 

The General Electric Company has 
plans under way for the construction of 
new buildings at its Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
plan*+ including a medical and indus- 
trial service structure and recreation 
building for employees. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company announces that J. 
McA. Duncan, for fourteen years Pitts- 
burgh istrict manager, has been 
promoted to be assistant general sales 
manager of the company. W. R. Mar- 
shall, formerly branch manager of the 
Buffalo office, has been selected to 
assume the duties of Pittsburgh dis- 
trict manager. H. F. Boe, formerly 
industrial division manager at Buffalo, 
has been promoted to branch manager 
of that office, and R. L. Kimber to 
industrial division manager. W. F. 
Barnes has also been appointed branch 
manager of the Tulsa office. 

The Lapp Insulator Company, Inc., 

e Roy, N. Y., announces the appoint- 
ment of Harris & Butler, Real Estate 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, as dis- 
trict managers for the sale of Lapp 
produ: ts. The territory covered will 
“onsist of eastern Pennsylvania, south- 
ern New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia and 
the Distriet of Columbia. 
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The Signal Engineering & Manufac- 
turing Company, New York, manufac- 
turer of bells, relays, fire-alarm-systems, 
ete-, announces a change in address 
from 533 Canal Street to new quarters 
at 154 West Fourteenth Street. 

The Fullman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1209 Jefferson Street, Latrobe, 
Pa., manufacturer of “Latrobe” floor 
boxes and “Gem” insulator clamps, an- 
nounces the appointment of Norman F. 
Grier, 1712 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, as its district sales representa- 
tive for Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin; Walker Calderwood, 1444 
Park Place, Detroit, as its district sales 
representative for Michigan, and S. G. 
Cummings, 516 Packard Building, Phil- 
adelphia, as its district sales repre- 
sentative for eastern Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 

The Arrow Electric Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has placed on the market 
a heavy-duty flush receptacle having 
a capacity of 40 amp. at 250 volts. The 
company is also offering a high-capac- 
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ity switch of the flush type for the in- 
dividual control of space heaters and 
heavy duty appliances. Both these de- 
vices are especially intended for domes- 
tic application to simplify the merchan- 
dising of electric ranges and other 
heavy-duty appliances. 

The American Circular Loom Com- 
pany, 90 West Street, New York City, 
manufacturer of “Xduct” and “Elec- 
troduct” rigid steel conduits and 
“Loomflex” non-metallic flexible con- 
duit, announces that S. G. Cummings, 
516 Packard Building, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed its agent throughout 
eastern Pennsylvania, the southern half 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia. 

The Continental Electric Company, 
Inc., 325 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of motors, generators, 
grinding machines, etc., announces that 
William J. Ahern, formerly manager 
of industrial sales for the Electro 
Dynamic Company, Bayonne, N. J., has 
been appointed sales manager in charge 
of the New York City territory with 
offices at 140 Liberty Street, New York. 





— New Equipment Available 





Portabie Volt-Ammeters 


The type DS-2 portable volt-ammeter 
has been designed by the General Elec- 
tric Company to meet the demands for 
a compact and accurate direct-current 
instrument that is suitable for general 
testing purposes. The instrument, 
which can be carried in the coat pocket, 
has all its exposed parts protected by 
a hinged cover. The case is of bakelite 
molded to resemble leather. Six scales 
are incorporated in each of the meters, 
three for voltages and three for cur- 
rent. One of each reads direct and the 
others in multiples of 10 or 2. The 
scale length is about 3 in., normally 
marked in 75 divisions. The change 
from scale to scale and from voltmeter 
to ammeter is made by a rotating 
switch between the binding posts. 
Voltages up to 150 volts and currents 
up to 30 amp. can be checked with this 
instrument. 





Electric Hoist 


An electric hoist for use with limited 
headroom has been placed on the mar- 
ket by the Northern Engineering 
Works, 210 Chene Street, Detroit. It 
is available in capacities from 1 ton to 
4 tons, inclusive, but will also be built 
in capacities up to 8 tons. The stand- 
ard hook lift is 20 ft. and the clearance 
is 17 in. The gears and pinions are 
entirely inclosed and operated in a bath 
of lubricant. Upper and lower safety 
limit stops are provided, and Timken 
roller bearings are used throughout. 
The hoist can be furnished with gears 
or plain I-beam trolley, or without trol- 
ley for stationary mounting. 

eer teat Se 
Radio Interference Fault Locater 


To enable electric light and power 
companies to determine the location of 
radio interference sources, the Lundin 
Electric & Machine Company, Boston, 
is placing on the market a portable 
equipment, including a four-tube com- 





bination radio and audio instrument, 
loop, rod antenna, sector-type exploring 
coil and head telephones, easily oper- 
ated from within a small motor car. 
The apparatus is built without regard 
to its qualities as a radio broadcast 
receiver and is not intended to be used 
to check up the functioning of radio 
sets or to locate atmospheric noises. 
The equipment affords a means of posi- 
tively locating whether a certain inter- 
fering noise comes from a power, rail- 
way or communication system. It is 
said that the disturbance, if emanating 
from any of these, can be traced to its 
exact location provided the noise origi- 
nates in any one spot on these systems. 
——~.»—__—— 

Branch Circuit Attachment. — The 
“Noark” branch circuit attachment for 
use with standardized meter-service 
switches has been placed on the market 
by the Johns-Pratt Company, Hartford, 
Conn. It consists of a specially de- 
signed fuse block inclosed in a metal 
cabinet with hinged cover, permitting 
ready access to the fuses, while a dead- 
front protecting plate conceals all wir- 
ing and prevents contact with live 
parts. 

Control Panel for Two-Speed Motors. 
—A new control panel, for use with 
two-speed motors driving baking ma- 
chinery and machine tools, has been de- 
signed by the General Electric Company 
and bears the designation CR-7107-H-1. 
This device consists of two contactors 
mounted back to back, with interlock- 
ing arrangements. A temperature over- 
load relay is connected to each con- 
tactor, thus giving overload protection 
to the motor at either speed. A special 
push-button station, for use with the 
new panel on baking service, has “mush- 
room” heads on each pushbutton. This 
construction prevents the dough on the 
operator’s fingers from getting into the 
station, which sometimes causes the 
circuit to ground and give the operator 
a shock. 
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New Trade Literature 


OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS.—“<Applica- 
tion of Oil Circuit Breakers” is the title of 
special publication No. 1643-A_ issued by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., which 
describes the general application of oil 
circuit breakers, the determination of short- 
circuit current and the precautions neces- 
sary. A number of pages are devoted to 
tables and charts, and several illustrations 
are included. 


CONDULETS.—The Crouse-Hinds Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., is distributing bul- 
letins No. 2,075 and No. 2,089, covering its 
new type “F” service entrance condulet 
and its condulet for grounding service wire 
and conduit system respectively. 


ELECTRIC ARC WELDERS.—Bulletin 
No. 133 issued by the Burke Electric Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa., describes the Burke vari- 
able voltage are welder and its constant- 
potential arc welders. The advantages of 
the Burke variable welder are discussed, 
and illustrations of the various sizes and 
types are included. 


SPECIFICATIONS. — The Copperweld 
Steel Company, Braddock Post Office, Ran- 
kin, Pa., is distributing a leaflet containing 
standard specifications for the manufac- 
ture, test, purchase and inspection of 
Aristos “Copperweld” non-rusting guy and 
messenger strand. 


BRAKES. — The Clark Controller Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has published bulletin No. 
102, in which it describes the Clark “Three 
«” brakes. Illustrations are given showing 
the details of construction of the brakes, 
and tables giving approximate dimensions, 
ratings, weights, prices, etc., are included. 














Foreign Trade 
Opportunities 





Following are listed opportunities to enter 
foreign markets. Where the item is num- 
bered, further information can be obtained 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, by mentioning the 
number: 

An agency is desired in Munich, Ger- 
many (No. 20,286), for electric refrigera- 
tors 

Purchase is desired in Torreon, Mexico 
(No. 20,344), of telephone switchboards, 
instruments, cables, wire, and other mate- 
rial for telephone system. 

Purchase is desired in Dieppe, France 
(No. 20,340), for Diesel or semi-Diese) 
marine engines. 

Purchase is desired in Cairo, Egypt 
(No. 20,319), of electrotherapeutic appa- 
ratus 

Purchase is desired in Belfast, Ireland 
(No, 20,468), of steam mold vulcanizing sec- 
tions and electric tread repairers. 

An agency is desired in Paris, France 
(No. 20,464), for dishwashing machines, 
boiler accessories, etc. 

Purchase or agency is desired in Man- 
chester, England (No. 20,420), for elec- 
trical appliances, including irons, radiators 
and vacuum cleaners, radio sets and parts. 

An agency is desired in London, England 
(No. 20,423), for electrical novelties, radio 
sets and parts. 

An agency is desired in Vienna, Austria 
(No, 20,421), for electrical resistance fur- 
naces. 

Purchase is desired in China (No. 20,419) 
of a 500-hp. coal-burning electric generat- 
ing plant. 

Purchase and agency is desired in Bu- 
charest, Rumania (No. 20,422), for radio 
sets and parts. 

An agency is desired in Monterey, Mex- 
iO (No, 20,424), for electrically operated 
refrigerating plants. 

An agency is desired in Leipzig, Germany 
(No. 20,387), for precision-instrument 
manufacturing machinery. 

Purchase and agency is desired in Lis- 
bon, Portugal (No. 20,460), for portable 
refrigerating machinery. 


TRANSFORMERS AND SPARES FOR 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. Specifica- 
tions have been issued by the State Elec- 
tricity Commission of Victoria, Melbourne, 
Australia, on 22,000-volt transformers and 
spares, for which bids will be received until 
June = 28. Copies of these specifications 
will be on sale, when received at the New 
York district office, 734 Custom House, 
and the Chicago district office, 76 West 
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Monroe Street, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


POWER TRANSFORMERS FOR SYD- 
NEY, AUSTRALIA.—A single copy of 
specifications issued by the city of Sydney, 
Australia, inviting bids until July 12 on 
single-phase oil-cooled power transformers, 
has been received by the Electrical Equip- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
The specifications will be lent to interestec 
American firms in the order in which re- 
quests are received. Reference should be 
to Exhibit-Australia-204,750. 





Construction 
News 


Projects, Plans, Bids and Contracts, 
Contemplated or Under Way 





New England States 


WEST BUXTON, ME. — Contract has 
been awarded by the Cumberland County 
Power & Light Company, Portland, for the 
construction of a new local power house, 
to cost about $500,000. 

BOSTON, MASS.—The Quincy Market & 
Cold Storage Warehouse Company, 178 At- 
lantic Avenue, plans to build a power plant 
at its T-wharf properties. 

CHICOPEE, MASS.—The construction of 
a new building, to include offices, garage, 
meter room and storage space, is under 
consideration by the Municipal Electric 
Light Department. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Plans are under 
way by the Sixteen Acres City League for 
the installation of an improved lighting 
system in the section known as Sixteen 
Acres. 


Middle Atlantic States 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Work will begin at 
once by the Adirondack Power & Light 
Company on the erection of a 110,000-volt 
transmission line from Rotterdam to North 
Albany. 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—The Willys-Overland 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, plans to install 
electric power equipment in the proposed 
extension to its local automobile plant, to 
cost about $1,000,000. 

GOVERNORS ISLAND, N. Y.—Bids will 
be received by the United States Signal 
Corps, Procurement District, Governors 
Island, until June 2, for amplifiers, con- 
densers and transformers (Cir. 49—post- 
poned from May 19). 

LYONS FALLS, N. Y. — The Gould 
Paper Company plans to install electric 
power equipment in connection with the 
rebuilding of its local newsprint mill, re- 
cently destroyed by fire, with loss of about 
$600,000. 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. — Contract has 
been awarded by the Catskill Power Cor- 
poration for the construction of a large 
dam in the Mongaup Valley for the purpose 
of supplying power to the Orange County 
Public Service Corporation and other con- 
cerns with power. 

MOUNT MORRIS, N. Y.—A bill has been 
signed by Governor Smith granting the 
Mount Morris Water Power Company per- 
mission to build a power dam in _ the 
Genesee River near Mount Morris. The 
plans provide for an ultimate development 
of 60,000 hp. which will be transmitted to 
Rochester. The cost of the entire project 
is estimated at about $10,000,000. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—A. Kimball & Com- 
pany, 307 West Broadway, plan to install 
electric power equipment in their proposed 
factory at 3-7 Wooster Street, to cost about 
$350,000. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—A permit has been 
granted to the New York Edison Company 
to erect a substation, at 118 West Fifty- 
third Street, to cost about $75,000. Wil- 
liam Whitehill, 709 Sixth Avenue, is archi- 
tect. 

PITTSFORD, N. Y.—Bids, it is under- 
stood, will be asked by the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, care of J. Flynn, architect, 217 East 
Avenue, Rochester, for construction of 
power house and boiler room, to cost about 
$750,000. 

RAY BROOK, N. Y. — Plans are being 
prepared by the State Architect for the 
State Hospital Commission, Capitol, Al- 
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bany, for a power plant at the New York 
State Hospital for the Treatment of [n- 
cipient Pulmonary Tuberculosis at Ray- 
brook, to cost about $200,000. 

WELLSVILLE, N. Y.—Application has 
been made by the Niagara Falls, Lockport 
& Ontario Power Company, Buffalo, for 
approval of a franchise in the village and 
town of Wellsville. The company plans to 
supply electricity to the municipal ele (ric 
plant in Wellsville. 

HIGH BRIDGE, N. J.—The New Jersey 
Power & Light Company, Dover, which has 
acquired the properties of the Hunterdon 
Electric & Power Company and the Jersey 
Electric Company, plans extensions to its 
transmission lines in this district. 

_ SOUTH AMBOY, N. J.—The City Council 
is considering the installation of an 
improved fire-alarm system. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The construction of 
an electrical building at Pauls Grove, to 
cost about $60,000, is under consideration 
by the Public Service Corporation. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The Reading 
Railway, Reading Terminal, and the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, Twenty-fourth and 
Chestnut Streets, plan to install electric 
power equipment in their joint produce 
freight terminal at Delaware and Weecvaco 
Avenues, to cost about $4,000,000. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Bids will be re- 
ceived at the office of the Supervising 
Architect, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for changes in conduits and 
wiring in the United States mint at Phila- 
delphia. For details see Searchlight Section. 

RED LION, PA. — The Arbor-Winters- 
town Electric Light Company, recently or- 
ganized, is considering extensions in trans- 
mission lines. The company purchases 
power from the Edison Power & Light Com- 
pany, York. 

BASSETTS, VA.—Plans for the proposed 
factory building to be erected by the Ram- 
sey Furniture Company, at a cost of $215,- 
000, include a power plant. 

LURAY, VA.—Plans are under way by 
interests identified with the Page Power 
Company for the construction of a dam 
across the Shenandoah River, 4 miles west 
of Luray, to cost about $150,000. About 
1,400 hp. will be developed. 

YORKTOWN, VA.—The Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Company, Richmond, con- 
templates the erection of a transmission 
line to Williamsburg, via. Cornwallis. 

BELLEVUE, D. C.—Bids will be received 
by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, until May) 
25, for six motor generators for the local 
navy yard (Schedule 5428). 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by the Purchasing Agent, Post Office 
Department, Washington, until May 26, for 
3,000 ft. electric cable. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bids will be re- 
ceived at the Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., until July 7 for constructing by 
contract main motors, generators and con- 
trol equipment for submarines V-5 and V-6. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bids will be_re- 
ceived by the Board of Commissioners, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, until June 
7, for 10,132 ft. of signal cable for the 
electric department. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by the Chief Signal Officer, United 
States Army, Washington, D. C., until May 
26, for power units, brushes, brush holders, 
bearings, and armatures (Cir. C. P. 25000- 
D-1). 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—An electrical de- 
partment and laboratory will be installed 
in the McKinley manual training school to 
be erected by the Board of District Com- 
missioners, District Building, at Second and 
T Streets, N. E., to cost about $2,000,000, 
for which bids are being asked on general 
contract until June 2. <A. L. Harris, Dis 
trict Building, is architect. 


North Central States 


BALDWIN, MICH.—The Home [lectri 
Company, Ludington, has applied tor @ 
franchise to extend its transmissi lines 
in this section for light and power service 

BIG RAPIDS, MICH.—The City Coun il 
has approved the installation of an ore 


mental lighting system in the downtow" 
section. 
ELK RAPIDS, MICH. — The Michisil 
u 


United Light & Power Company, 
ton, plans to erect a transmission lin 
Ludington to Elk Rapids, a_ disiance 
about 120 miles, to cost about $400,000 

FLINT, MICH. — The Chevrolet Mote? 
Company, a division of the Genera! Mote! 
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Corporation, Detroit, plans to install elec- 
tric power equipment in the proposed addi- 
tion to its plant, to cost about $1,000,000. 


ROCKFORD, MICH.—The local electric 
plant has been acquired by the Consumers 
Power Company, Jackson, which plans ex- 


tensions in its transmission lines in this 
district. 
TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. — The City 


Council is considering the installation of an 
ornamental lighting system in the business 
district. 

CANTON, OHIO. — Bids will soon be 
asked by the Ohio Power Company for the 
construction of an equipment storage and 
repair building, etc., at Savannah Avenue 
and Second Street, to cost about $250,000. 

CLEVELAND, OHI0O.—A resolution has 
been passed by the City Council authorizing 
the installation of ornamental lamps on 
Carnegie Avenue, West Twenty-fifth Street, 





Madison Avenue and Clark Avenue. The 
cost is estimated at $100,000. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. — Separate bids 


will be received at the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Purchases and Supplies, City Hall, 
until May 28 for furnishing ‘‘White Way 
standards, and for subway type constant 
current regulators; also for an auto truck 
for the Division of Light and Power. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Plans are 
prepared by the Columbus Railway, 
& Light Company for extensions 
improvements to its system. 
MASSILLON, OHIO.—Plans are under 
way by the Ohio Public Service Company, 
Cleveland, for the construction of an office 
building, to cost about $160,000, in Mas- 
sillon 
ORWELL, OHIO.—The Cleveland (Ohio) 
Rlectric Illuminating Company, which has 
acquired the property of the East Ohio 
Power & Light Company, operating in East 
Orwell and Windsor, plans extensions in 
its transmission lines in this section. 
WURTLAND, KY.—The Grasselli Chem- 
ical Company, Guardian Building, Cleve- 
land, plans to install electric power equip- 


being 
Power 
and 


ment in its proposed local sulphuric acid 
plant, to cost about $600,000. 
ATTICA, IND. — The Attica Electric 


Company, which has acquired the property 
of the Moran Electric Company, plans ex- 
tensions in the transmission system to a 
number of rural districts throughout this 
section. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Application has 
been filed by the Interstate Public Service 
Company with the Public Service Commis- 
sion asking for authority to purchase the 
property of the French Lick & West Baden 
Water, Light, Heat & Power Company. The 
Interstate company, it is understood, plans 
to erect a transmission line to connect 
West Baden and French Lick with a large 
power plant at Edwardsport, and also to 
serve intermediate towns, including Bed- 
ford, Mitchell, Orleans, Paoli, Shoals and 
Loogootee with electricity. 

BROOKPORT, ILL.—The municipal elec- 
tric plant and distributing system has been 
purchased by the Central Illinois Public 
Service Company, Springfield, which plans 
to replace the present service with energy 
from its transmission lines. 








CAIRO, ILL.—The installation of orna- 
mental lamps on Commercial Avenue, from 
Second to Fourteenth Streets; on Second, 
Sixth and Eighth Streets, between Ohio 
and Washington Avenues, is under con- 
sideration. The plans call for ninety-seven 


iron standards mounted with 400-cp. lamps. 


The cost is estimated at $21,327. George 
F. Dewey is city engineer. 

CHICAGO, ILL. — A permit has been 
sranted the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany erect a substation, at 5549 Lowe 
Avenue, to cost about $20,000. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Contracts, it is under- 
stood, ill soon be awarded for the second 
section of the Crawford Avenue power 
house of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany The work will include a power 
house, neluding boiler and turbine rooms, 
‘ransf. rmer house, ete., to cost $2,000,000. 
praha Anderson, Probst & White, 80 
“ast Jackson Boulevard, are architects. 
MOUNDS, ILL.—Plans have been pre- 
pared George F. Dewey, 613 Ohio 
‘Avenue, Cairo, engineer, for the installation 
of ornamental lamps in the business dis- 
trict, to cost about $8,000. 

: MUNCIE, ILL. — Authority has been 
even the Illinois Power & Light Corpora- 
ac ‘ Illinois Merehants Bank Build- 
plat hicago, to purchase the local electric 
— and the electric plant at Fithian. A 
the ~ ion line will be erected to connect 


towns, 


BRAINERD, MINN.—The City Council 
“S authorized the installation of improved 
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lamps at a number of street intersections 
throughout the city, to cost about $15,000. 


FAIRMONT, MINN. — The Fairmont 
Canning Company has authorized the con- 
struction of a transmission line (3 miles 
long) for power service at its plant. 


DES MOINES, IOWA.—Permission has 
been granted the Des Moines Electric Light 
Company to extend its transmission lines 
from University Avenue to Clive, and east 
of Des Moines, a distance of 6 miles, to 
serve rural districts. 

NEW HAMPTON, IOWA.—The City 
Council has rejected a resolution providing 
for the sale of the municipal electric plant. 

_RED OAK, IOWA.—Permission has been 
given the Iowa Service Company, Lincoln, 


Neb., to reroute its lines connecting the 
Red Oak plant with the Malvern substa- 
tion, which now is connected with the 
Lincoln. 

JOPLIN, MO.—The erection of about 
25 miles of 33,000-volt transmission lines 


in Newton and McDonald Counties is under 
consideration by the Empire District Elec- 
tric Company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—A permit has been 
granted the Missouri Hydro-Electric Com- 
pany by the Federal Power Commission to 
build two power dams on the Current River, 
one at Hargus Eddy and the other above 
Van Buren. It is estimated that the dams 
will develop 21,000 hp. 


MOBERLY, MO. Extensions and 
improvements to its local plant, to cost 
about $30,000, are under consideration by 
the Missouri Power & Light Company, 
Mexico, 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Preliminary plans are 
being prepared by the Board of Public 
Service for the installation of additional 
units to the street-lighting system, to cost 
about $350,000. Concrete standards will be 
used. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Bids will be received 
by the Board of Public Works, City Hall, 
until May 25 for foundation and _ sub- 
structure for power plant at Howards Bend 
Water Works plant on the Missouri River. 
The cost of the plant is estimated at 
$325,000. 

FARGO, N. D. — Plans are being con- 
sidered for the installation of an improved 
lighting system on a number of city streets. 
R. T. Jacobson, city engineer. 


RUGBY, N. D.—The Rugby Light & 
Power Company plans to extend its trans- 


mission to Barton, a distance of about 27 
miles. It also contemplates installin a 
90-kva. or a larger oil enaine-dttven 
generating unit in its plant. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Sioux Falls until May 25, for 
furnishing and erecting a 400-hp. oil en- 
gine, 270-kw. generator mounted on the 
engine shaft and a duplex acting power 
pump of 3,200 gallons capacity per minute 
against a head of 100 ft. Maury & Gordon, 


1,445 Monadnock Block, Chicago, are con- 
suting engineers. 
GRAND ISLAND, NEB. — Extensions 


and improvements are contemplated by the 
Central Power Company this year involving 
an expenditure of $327,000. 

SPENCER, NEB.—The Nebraska State 
Railway Commission has’ granted _ the 
Northern Nebraska Power Company, De- 
weese, permission to issue $670,000 in capi- 
tal stock. The company proposes to build 
a hydro-electric plant on the Niobrara River, 
near Spencer, and to erect two transmission 
lines into adjacent territory, to serve elec- 
tricity at wholesale to sixteen towns. 


Southern States 


BLUE RIDGE, GA.—Arrangements are 
being made by the Toccoa Power Company, 
a subsidiary of the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company, Chattanooga, for the con- 
struction of a large dam across the Toccoa 
River, near Blue Ridge. Most of the power 
developed will be transmitted across the 
state line into Tennessee. The ultimate cost 
of the project is estimated at $20,000,000. 


DUBLIN, GA. — Plans are being con- 
sidered by the Southern Pulp & Naval 
Stores Company, 42 Broadway, New York, 
for a power plant at its proposed local 
pulp mills. The cost of project is esti- 
mated at $500,000. 

MARIETTA, GA.—Plans for rebuilding 
the chair factory of the Bramby Chair 
Company, recently destroyed by fire, with 
a loss of about $100,000, include a power 
plant. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—The Savannah Elec- 
tric & Power Company plans to build an 
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addition to its plant on River and West 
Broad Streets, to cost about $250,000. 


CARYVILLE, FLA.—The Brown-Florida 
Lumber Company is planning to build a 
power plant in connection with the rebuild- 
ing of its local mill, recently damaged by 
fire with loss of about $500,000. 


JASPER, FLA. — The City Operating 
Company plans to rebuild the municipal 
electric power and waterworks station, re- 
cently destroyed by fire with loss of about 
$35,000. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—The contract 
for the installation of an ornamental light- 
ing system on Tangerine Avenue has been 
awarded to the Wright Electric Company. 
The cost is estimated at $57,000. 

DUNLAP, TENN.—The Sequatchie Valley 
Power & Light Company has been granted 


a franchise to erect transmission lines in 
Dunlap. 

PARIS, TENN.—Work will soon begin 
by the Kentucky-Tennessee Power Com- 


pany, Bowling Green, Ky., on the erection 
of a high-tension transmission line from 
Paris to Gleason. 

ENSLEY, ALA.—Surveys have been 


compléted by the Birmingham (Ala.) Elec- 
tric Company for the installation of orna- 


mental lighting systems in Ensley and 
Fairfield. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA.—Electric power 


equipment will be installed in the local rice 
milling plant to be erected by Alton Foster 
and R. E. Krause, of Lake Charles, and 
associates, to cost about $350,000. 


HEALDTON, OKLA. — The 
Gas & Electric Company, Oklahoma City, 
has been granted a franchise to supply 
electricity in Healdton. A transmission 
line will be erected from Ardmore to serve 


Oklahoma 


Healdton, other communities and oil fields 
in this vicinity. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Plans are being con- 
sidered by the Producers Co-operative 
Company for the: installation of a _ cold 
storage and refrigerating plant in its pro- 
posed market building, to cost about 
$135,000. Marshall C. Cross, Nebraska 


Building, is architect. 
JACKSONVILLE, TEX.—The Southwest- 


ern Public Service Company, managed by 
Day & Zimmermann, Inc., 1600 Walnut 


Street, Philadelphia, contemplates the erec- 
tion of a number of transmission lines that 
will connect a number of its properties in 
this section, including a line from Jackson- 
ville to Rusk. 


MILES, TEX.—The West Texas Utilities 


Company, Abilene, plans to build a local 
substation to cost about $35,000. 
NACOGDOCHES, TEX.—The citizens 


have voted to sell the municipal electric 
plant to the Texas Power & Light Com- 
pany, Dallas. Under the terms of the sale 
the company is to extend its transmission 
line from the new central power station, 


now under construction at Trinidad to 
Nacogdoches. The high-tension line, it is 
understood, will be extended from here to 
Lufkin. 


Pacific and Mountain 
States 


BENTON CITY, WASH.—The Pacific 
Power & Light Company, Seattle, plans to 


extend its transmission lines into the 
Benton Highlands district, a distance of 
about 5 miles. 


PE ELL, WASH.—The City Council has 
granted the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company a franchise in Pe Ell. Exten- 
sions and improvements will be made to the 
local system, to cost about $10,000. 


PORT ANGELES, WASH.—Preliminary 
arrangements are being made by the 
Washington Pulp & Paper Company in con- 
nection with its proposed hydro-electric 
project on the Elwha River, about 4 miles 
from the city. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—A permit has been 
granted the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company authorizing it to store 140,000 
acre feet of water in Lake Shannon 
for use in connection with the Baker River 
development. Construction costs are esti- 
mated at $100,000. 


STANWOOD, WASH.—The Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, Seattle, plans to 
extend its transmission lines on Carano 
Island, a distance of about 3 miles. 


SULTAN, WASH.—The Sultan Electric 
Company has petitioned the Federal Power 
Commission for a preliminary permit for 
power development on Lake Isable and 
May Creek, across Snoqualmie, National 
Forest in Snohomish County, Washington. 
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TACOMA, WASH.—The Light Depart- 


ment of the City of Tacoma has entered 
into an agreement with the Peninsula 
Light Company, whereby the Light De- 


partment will finance the construction of a 
substation (to cost about $25,000) to sup- 
ply electricity for the Gig Harbor district, 
to be distributed by the Peninsula company. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The City Council is 
considering a petition for the installation 
of ornamental lamps on Fifth Street from 
Burnside to Jefferson Streets. 








BERKELEY, CAL.—The City Council is 
considering a petition for the installation 
of ornamental lamps on University Ave- 


nue, between Oxford Street and the water- 
front, to cost about $75,000. 

COLUSA, CAL.— Application has been 
made by the Glenn-Colusa Irrigation Dis- 
trict, care of F. H. Tibbitts, Alaska Com- 
mercial Building, San Francisco, for per- 
mission to build a 12,900-hp. hydro-electric 
power plant on the Sacramento River in 
Glenn County, in connection with an irri- 
gation project. The cost of the entire proj- 
ect is estimated at $2,000,000. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Plans have been 
prepared by the Hauser Packing Company 
for the construction of a cold storage and 
refrigerating plant to cost about $105,000. 
W. W. Ache, 1616 Fourth Avenue, is archi- 
tect. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. The Sperry 
Flour Company, San Francisco, plans to 
install electric power equipment at its pro- 
posed local mill at Maywood and Fruit- 


land Avenues, to cost about $250,000. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The City Coun- 
cil has adopted an ordinance for the in- 
stallation of ornamental lamps on Beverly 
Glen Boulevard, and Comstock Avenue, 
and on Toma Drive, using concrete stand- 
ards, and on Acacia Street and Columbia 
Avenue, using pressed steel standards. 


POMONA, CAL.—The City Council has 
authorized the installation of ornamental 
lamps on Huntington Boulevard, from Holt 
Avenue to Burdick Drive, maintained by 
underground wires. 

SACRAMENTO, 
taken by the 





CAL.—Steps have been 
Chamber of Commerce of 


North Sacramento for the installation of 
ornamental lamps on the Del Paso Boule- 
vard., 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The City Council 
has authorized the erection of a transmis- 
sion line in the Mission Valley section for 
power service. 


RIFLE, COLO.—The Vanadium Corpora- 
tion of Colorado, Electric Building, Grand 
Junction, plans to install electric power 


equipment in the proposed addition to its 
local mill, to cost about $200,000. 
Canada 
PAKUSKASING, ONT.—The _ Spruce 
Falls Power & Paper Company, recently 


organized to take over the property of the 
Spruce Falls Pulp & Paper Company, plans 
to build a 500-ton paper mill and sulphite 
and groundwood plants and a hydro-electric 


development at Kapuskasing and Smoky 
Falls. 

SUDBURY, ONT. — Improvements are 
contemplated to the municipal electric 


lighting system, including the construction 
of a substation, to cost $15,000; electrical 
apparatus, $19,000: distribution lines, 
$13,000, and extension to street-lighting 
system, $5,000. 

TIMMINS, ONT.— The Quinze Power 
Company, a subsidiary of the Northern 
Canada Power Company, has contracted 
with the Hornes Mines, the operating com- 


pany of Noranda Mines, Ltd., to furnish 
power for the mines. The Quinze Com- 


pany plans to extend its transmission lines 
into that district at once. 

QUEBEC, QUE.— Surveys have been 
completed by the Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company for the proposed transmis- 
sion lines to be erected between the Grande 
DeCharge and Quebec, a distance of about 
200 miles. The proposed line will supply 
energy to local industries, through the 
Quebec Power Company. 


ST. TEROME, QUE. 
ern Power Corporation, 119 St. James 
Street, Montreal, which has acquired the 
municipal electric plant, plans to extend its 
service to municipalities in the surround- 
ing district. It is proposed to increase 
the output of the local plant by 3,000 hp. 

VERDUN, QUE.—Plans are under way 
by the Montreal (Que.) Tramways Com- 
any, for the construction of a substation 
n Verdun, to cost about $250,000. 
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(Issued April 20, 1926) 


1,581,729. Arc Lamp; H. Gerdien and A. 
Lotz, Berlin-Grunewald, Germany. App. 
filed Nov. 21, 1924. With the intrinsic 


brilliancy increased. 
1,581,731. CoLtp EXHAUSTION 
CENT ELectric LAMPS AND 
D. S. Gustin, Newark, N. J. 
Sept. 25, 1923. 
1,581,754. ELectric 


OF INCANDES- 
THE LIKE; 
App. filed 


CURRENT INTERRUPTER ; 
R. Mechau, Jena, Germany. App. filed 
Aug. 13, 1921. <A base plate, a round 
metallic body rotatably disposed on the 
base plate, a plurality of pieces of in- 
sulating material disposed around the 
said body at about equal distances 
apart, a plurality of brushes fitted on the 
base plate and sliding on the said insulat- 
ing pieces, and a magnet system so dis- 
posed in the vicinity of the metallic body) 
that its lines of force intersect it. 


1,581,781. LicHTine-UNIT Houper; C. A. 
Bridges and A. K. Sutherland, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. App. filed June 26, 1923. 


1,581,785. Exvectric Switch; G. W. Cas- 
sidy, New York, N. Y. App. filed March 
7, 1924. Ornamental; used with lighting 
fixtures. 


1,581,787. REVERSIBLE INTEGRATING INSTRU- 
MENT; Z%. Ciffrinowitsch, Berlin, Ger- 
many. App. filed July 27, 1923. Integrat- 


ing-type induction meters and relays, and 
in particular a compensating device to 
enable such instruments to function ac- 
curately for either direction of rotation. 

1,581,828. ALTENATOR FIELD; S. R. Berg- 
man, Nahant, Mass. App, filed Nov. 8, 
1924. For high-speed turbo-alternators 
where the rotor is of relatively small 
diameter ; to reduce the detrimental effect 
of armature reaction in such machines. 
The field of the machine is so designed 
that it is slightly unsymmetrical at no 
load and in such a direction as to im- 
prove the flux wave shape with increas- 
ing load. 


1,581,830. CrrcvuiIT INTERRUPTER; A. Besch- 
nitt, Berlin, Germany. App. filed May 
14, 1923. Magnetically held closed and 


magnetically opened: will positively and 
quickly interrupt the controlled circuit 
in response to a predetermined condition, 
such, for instance, as an overload condi- 
tion. 

1,581,831. ALTERNATING - CURRENT SEc- 
ONDARY NetTworKs; D. K. Blake, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. App. filed Feb. 16, 1924. 
Wherein a source of power is arranged 
to be interconnected with a distribution 
network through a plurality of feeders; 
the provision of an improved means for 
controlling from a single point the con- 
nections at both ends of the feeders. 

1,581,846. COMMUTATOR MoToR WITH 
SWITCHING ARRANGEMENT FOR THE Rotor 
WINDINGS; C. Lott, Zurich, Switzerland. 
App. filed March 11, 1926. 

1,581,851. BaTTeryY CELL; M. LI. 
Woodbury, Conn., and E. H. Becker, 
Waterbury, Conn. App. filed Feb. 13, 
1925. A cell of the copper-oxide type 
with a liquid caustic alkali solution as 
electrolyte, and said cell further con- 
taining either or both silica or alumina 
in a reactive form. 

1,581,868. ELECTRIC 
W. E. Reed, Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 28, 1923. Machines for welding 
crossed wires, rods or strips, as in the 
manufacture of welded fabrics for fenc- 
ing and concrete reinforcement, or for 
other similar purposes. 

1,581,872. FELectric FuRNACE; R. L. Rock- 
well, Seattle, Wash. App. filed May 26, 
1924. Single-phase type; applicable to 
such furnaces using comparatively small 
currents at the higher are voltages. 
Means whereby electric furnaces may be 
supplied with single-phase _ electrical 


Martus, 


WELDING MACHINE; 
Pa. App. filed 


energy derived jointly from the several 
phases of polyphase alternating-current 
systems. 

1,581,876. DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINE; 
H. W. Samson, Niskayuna, N. Y. App. 
filed Aug. 12, 1922. With improved 
frame and core construction so as to 
insure a more even distribution of the 


flux and thus remove the principal cause 
of shaft currents, which are largely due 
to the unequal distribution of the flux in 


the magnetic circuits as it flows in the 
clockwise and _ counterclockwise paths 
around the stator and rotor of such 
machines. 

1,581,948. Direct-CURRENT VOLTAGE CoN- 
TROL OF CONVERTER SYSTEMS; H. M. 
Hobart, Schenectady, N. Y. App. filed 
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April 4, 1922. To control the alternst- 
ing-current voltage supplied to the con- 
verting apparatus, and thus the direct- 
current voltage, by varying the wattless 
eurrent flowing through condensing ap)pa- 
ratus connected in series in the alternat- 


ing-current supply, or, when, as usu:l, 
the rectifying apparatus consum: a 
current with a fairly constant wattiess 


component, by adjusting the capacity of 
a condenser of the synchronous type, 
connected in series in the alternating 
current supply, by means of adjusting 
the field strength of the series-connected 
synchronous condenser. 

1,581,949. SEGREGATED DRIVE FOR Paper- 
MAKING MACHINES AND THE LIKE; I. H. 
Horstkotte, Schenectady, N. e App. 
filed Oct. 9, 1925. Wherein a plurality of 
units or sections of the machine must be 
driven at slightly different speeds, the 
speed relation thereof must be adjustable 
and the adjusted speed relation be suto- 
matically maintained. 

1,581,957. FLow Meter; J. D. Keller, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. App. filed Aug. 2, 1922, 
Means for accurately measuring the rate 





of flow of fluids, gases or vapors and 
for visually or otherwise = indicating 
accurately the rate of flow, whether 
steady or pulsating. 

1,582,007. POWER-LIMITING AND INDICAT- 
ING SysthM; W. 8S. Hamilton, Schenec- 
tady, N. ¥. App. filed April 24, 1924. 
System for indicating and limiting the 


between 
systems 


amount of power interchanged 
power sources or transmission 
and power-distribution systems. 
1,582,012. Exectric BATTERY; F. 


A. Hugo, 
Edgewood Borough, Pa. App. 


filed Dec. 


14, 1921. Storage or secondary bat- 
teries; method of assembling the parts 
of the battery at the points where the 
terminal posts project through the cell 
cover. 


1,582,019. Motor - DyYNaMo ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY; A, M. Harrelson, St. Louis, 
Mo. App. filed April 1, 1921. With means 
for cooling it to maintain the temper- 
ature thereof, under operative conditions, 
sufficiently low to prevent damage to 
parts of the machine. 


(Issued April 


16,336 (reissue). 
SELF-SOLDERING CIRCUIT 
Maple, Indianapolis, Ind. App. _ filed 
April 26, 1918. Of the fusible type; the 
provision in connection with a self-sol- 
dering circuit breaker, including contact 
blades and a latch, of a locking pinion 
and contact pinion support held normally 
in fixed relation with each other by fusi- 


27, 1926) 
THERMALLY OPERARBLE 


BREAKER; R. H. 


ble material. 

1,582,043. MrTHOD OF AND APPARATUS FOR 
ELEcTRIC WELDING; N. Hilberry, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. App. filed Feb. 28, 1923. 
Welding of metallic parts wherein the 
parts are caused to engage while in a 
vaporized condition. 

1,582,064. Enectric SwitcH; W. J. Mad- 
dox, Jamestown, N. Y. App. filed June 


19, 1925. Knife-blade switch especially 
adapted for use in telephone boxes or the 
like. 

1,582,068. Switrcu; M. Morrissey, Kansas 
City, Mo. App. filed Sept. 17, 1928. 
Means whereby an iron can be heated to 
different degrees, whereby the low heat- 
ing means are rendered active when the 
iron is placed in a vertical position upon 
its support, with means for automatically 
turning on full current when the iron is 
placed in a horizontal position. 

1,582,079.  RvAH-METER-TESTING 
T. J. Newman, Canton, Ohio. App. filed 
July 26, 1924. <A test switch so con- 
structed that the normal position of the 
switch allows the use of the auto-trans- 
former and the testing position of the 
switch permits the meter potential to 
be placed the same as the kilowatt-hour 
meter by merely throwing the switch to 
test position, thus standardizing the test- 
ing of the RVAH (reactive-volt-ampere- 


SWITCH; 


hour) meter with the  kilowatt-hour 
meter. ss 
1,582,081. Arc Weupinc; C. C._ Peck, 


Cleveland, Ohio. App. filed June 2, 1922. 
Employing a special construction of posl- 
tive electrode, no electromagnetic coil or 
equivalent means for producing 2_mag- 


netic field being necessary in order to 
control the arc. ; 
1,582,128. Furnace - Door - HEATING 
MECHANISM; F. T. Cope, Salem, Ohio. 
App. filed March 5, 1925. Means we 
mounting an electric resistor upon the 
inner surface of the door of an elec 
furnace, whereby the door may ?€ 
opened without interrupting th« cires’ 
to the resistors upon the furna: wal rf 
and to provide means whereby th circu’ 
to the resistor upon the door auto- 
matically broken when the door ne 
opened, to prevent overheating of ns 
furnace plate at the end of the furnac 


and adjacent to the door. 





